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Tames  N.  Shryock  Sees  ABC 
Is  Bureau  of  Standards 


I 


N.  SHRYOCK,  newly-ap¬ 
pointed  managing  director  of  the 
gdit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  who 
a  Msume  his  position  September  5, 
I  make  a  good  judge.  We  say 
advisedly,  meaning,  of  course, 
if  he  had  chosen  law  instead 
joamalism  as  his  field  of  work, 
judicial  way  of  deciding  mat- 
would  have  stood  him  well  in 
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Newly-Appointed  Managing  Director  Soys 
Circulation  with  Bureau  Stamp  Is  "Sterling"  . . 
Believes  Prosperity  Is  Essential  for  a  Free  Press 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


to  produce  advertising  space  at  a 
cost  at  which  advertisers  can  buy  it 
profitably.  This  is  where  the  ABC 
can  help  forge  the  chain  and  help 
make  it  profitable  for  publisher  and 
advertiser,  by  pointing  out  and  sug¬ 
gesting  elimination  of  wasteful  cir¬ 
culation  practices. 

“Any  waste  in  producing  a  product 
is  paid  for  by  the  consumer  as  a  part 


d,  he  went  directly  from  the 
arton  School  of  Finance  and  Com- 
!  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
in  1916  to  work  for  the  Chicago 
*  Hews,  beginning  as  a  classified 
■ertising  solicitor  at  $10  per  week, 
cing  the  past  23  years  he  has  served 
two  newspapers,  the  Daily  News 
die  Indianapolis  News.  He  is 
ving  the  latter  paper,  where  he  has 
issistant  general  manager  since 
to  succeed  O.  C.  Harn  as  ABC 
director. 

Publishing  Structures 
len  we  talked  with  Mr.  Shryock 
Uianapolis  recently,  following  his 

I  ointment  to  ABC,  he  was  reluc- 
t  to  be  interviewed.  In  granting 
interview,  he  explained  at  the 
»t  that  he  was  speaking  not  as  a 
■*^perman,  but  as  “Jim”  Shryock, 
managing  director-elect  of  the 
BC,  representing  the  bureau  as  a 
ie. 

'ough  a  newspaperman — and  a 
lone— by  years  of  experience,  Mr. 
“Took  is  fully  cognizant  of  the 
^t  he  represents  the  entire 
ig  structure  and  when  he 
of  publishers  he  means  all 
of  the  Bureau,  including 
^pers.  magazines,  farm  papers 
rooness  periodicals.  By  the  same 
®i  he  lumps  advertisers  and  their 
in  the  same  boat  with  pub- 
terming  the  entire  group  as 
Viblishing  industry.” 

^  of  this  is  by  way  of  introduction, 
®  effort  to  describe  Mr.  Shryock  as 
who  has  schooled  himself  in 
’"ced  thinking,  based  on  careful 
fch.  He  is  somewhat  shy  when 
^tures  forth  an  idea  that  he  has 
^fully  thought  out  in  advance 
nom  all  angles,  but  after  he  has 
ed  a  decision,  he  speaks  his  mind 
y  and  emphatically. 

^^yng  the  publishing  industry  as 
''ie.  he  declared  declining  reve- 
end  mounting  costs  have  put 
in  “about  the  tightest  spot 

iy  M*’e  ever  been  in.”  He  added: 
can’t  have  freedom  of  the  press 
^  country  unless  it  is  possible  to 
®  business,  and  you  can’t  long 
®^'®iness  unless  you  operate 
l*<®t.  A  publisher  must  be  able 


James  N.  Shryock 

of  the  selling  price,”  he  continued. 
“Waste  jeopardizes  the  returns  one 
can  get  on  his  investment.  In  pub¬ 
lishing,  wasteful  circulation  practices 
threaten  the  existence  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  Anything  the  Bureau  can  do 
to  help  publishers  eliminate  waste 
will,  in  turn,  help  advertisers.  We  are 
all  in  the  same  boat.  Publishers  are 
tied  in  with  advertisers  much  as  in¬ 
dividual  firms  in  one  community  are 
dependent  upon  the  same  power  sys¬ 
tem. 

“To  the  extent  the  Bureau  can 
show  a  publisher  how  he'  can  hold 
down  his  circulation  costs,  by  elimi¬ 
nating  Wasteful  methods,  the  ABC  is 
helping  the  publisher  produce  circu¬ 
lation  at  a  price  on  which  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  can  make  a  reasonable  re¬ 
turn.” 

Mr.  Shryock  views  the  ABC  as  a 
“bureau  of  standards”  which  enables 
publishers  to  show  advertisers  what 
they  have  to  deliver  and  advertisers 
to  know  they  are  buying  “sterling” 
circulation  when  it  bears  the  stamp 
of  ABC.  In  this  connection,  he  cited 


Victor  Lawson,  under  whom  he 
learned  the  newspaper  business,  who 
began  in  his  second  year  as  publisher 
of  The  Chicago  Daily  News  to  pub¬ 
lish  daily  circulation  figures.  He  did 
so.  according  to  Mr.  Shryock,  because 
he  believed  that  advertisers  are  en¬ 
titled  to  know  the  exact  measure  of 
their  advertising  purchase. 

Free  Press  Must  Be  Profitable 

“Advertising  is  a  part  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  industry  and  must  continue  to 
be  considered  as  such  if  we  are  to 
continue  to  have  a  free  press  in  this 
country.  A  free  press,  in  order  to  be 
free,  must  operate  at  a  profit  or  it  will 
cease  to  exist.  Prosperity  is  essential. 
One  part  of  the  industry  can’t  con¬ 
tinue  to  prosp)er  at  the  expense  of 
the  other.  The  function  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  help  make  the 
publishing  industry  profitable  to  all 
concerned. 

“The  publishing  industry  has  two 
kinds  of  customers — readers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers.  But  it  is  all  one  business. 
Publishing  is  like  an  army,  composed 
of  all  kinds  of  units.  You  can’t  win 
a  battle  without  the  help  of  all 
branches,”  declared  Mr.  Shryock,  who 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  U.  S. 
army  during  the  world  war  and  was 
later  commissioned  as  a  second  lieu¬ 
tenant. 

“Actual  readers  are  the  only  thing 
of  value  to  the  advertiser,”  he  pointed 
out,  “and  unread  copies  are  an  un¬ 
necessary  and  uneconomic  cost  in  any 
publishing  office.  One  of  the  greatest 
benefits  that  publishers  receive  from 
the  ABC  is  a  protection  against  their 
own  circulation  departments  indulg¬ 
ing  in  practices  which  produce  circu¬ 
lation  figures  without  creating  read¬ 
ers. 

Protection  from  Dishonesty 

“In  addition  to  this,  it  does,  to  a 
certain  extent  at  least,  protect  the 
honest  publisher  and  circulation  man¬ 
ager  with  an  honestly  run  circulation 
department  against  dishonest  or  care¬ 
less  practices  on  the  part  of  his  com¬ 
petitors.  It  is  the  avowed  object  of 
the  Bureau  to  verify  the  circulation 
figures  of  all  members  issuing  reports 
which  shall  embrace  verified  figures 
and  facts  bearing  on  the  quantity, 
quality,  distribution  of  circulation  and 
circulation  methods;  thereby  enabling 
quality  as  well  as  quantity  to  be 
established.” 

So  much  for  Mr.  Shryock’s  attitude 
toward  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the 
Bureau.  What  about  the  man  him¬ 
self?  He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in 
1895.  His  mother  was  bom  in  Guil¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  of  pure  English  stock, 
directly  descended  from  the  earliest 


settlers  in  New  England,  and  his 
father  was  from  Pennsylvania  of 
Dutch,  Welsh,  German  and  English 
stock,  dating  back  to  before  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  Jim  Shryock  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia.  He 
later  was  graduated  from  the  Whar¬ 
ton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce, 
joiping  the  Chicago  Daily  News  di¬ 
rectly  from  college. 

After  serving  his  apprenticeship  as 
a  classified  advertising  solicitor  and 
receiving  an  honorable  discharge  from 
the  army,  he  returned  to  the  Daily 
News  in  1919.  In  March  of  that  year, 
he  was  transferred  to  the  circulation 
department,  where  he  handled  pro¬ 
motion,  canvassing  crews  and  actual 
field  work.  In  November,  1921,  he 
became  general  promotion  manager  of 
the  Daily  News. 

In  Contact  with  Lawson 

From  this  point,  and  until  Victor 
Lawson’s  death  in  1925,  Mr.  Shryock 
was  constantly  in  direct  contact  with 
the  founder  of  the  Daily  News.  Those 
years  with  Mr.  Lawson  influenced 
and  shaped  the  career  of  Mr.  Shryock, 
who  today  is  still  an  ardent  admirer 
of  Lawson.  His  pupil  delights  in  tell¬ 
ing  anecdotes  about  the  dynamic 
foimder  of  the  News.  Included  among 
Mr.  Shryock’s  prized  treasures,  are 
two  of  Mr.  Lawson’s  old  accounting 
books,  dating  back  to  the  early  days 
of  the  News,  with  entries  made  by  its 
founder.  It  was  inevitable  that  Mr. 
Shryock  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  late  publisher,  who  person¬ 
ally  okayed  and  handled  all  publicity 
for  his  paper. 

It  was  through  this  personal  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Mr.  Lawson  that  Mr. 
Shryock  received  what  he  regards  as 
his  finest  training  in  newspaper  work. 
“The  Chicago  Daily  News  was  one 
of  the  great  training  schools  for  the 
newspaper  profession,”  he  told  Editor 
&  Publisher,  “and  Mr.  Lawson  was 
the  School.”  He  recalls  vividly  Mr. 
Lawson’s  summing  up  of  his  view¬ 
point  toward  his  work:  “In  other 
words  my  last  decision  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  best  one,  always  reserving 
the  right  to  make  it  still  better  if  I 
can  find  any  way  of  doing  so.” 

In  January,  1923,  Mr.  Shryock  be¬ 
came  assistant  advertising  manager  of 
the  Daily  News  and  in  September, 
1924,  was  appointed  assistant  business 
manager.  As  such  his  duties  included 
management  of  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partments.  When  the  late  Walter  A. 
Strong  became  publisher  of  the  News 
in  1926,  Mr.  Shryock  was  promoted 
to  business  manager,  and  later  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  company. 

Helped  with  Mechanical  Improvements 

While  assistant  business  manager 
and  business  manager  of  the  paper, 
he  helped  lay  out  and  supervise  the 
building  of  five  different  press  rooms 
which  the  Daily  News  built  between 
1926  and  1931.  He  was,  incidentally, 
directly  responsible  for  the  Daily 
News  being  the  first  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  to  use  dry  mats,  electric  heating 
of  autoplate  machines  and  handset 
stock  tables.  When  the  Daily  News’ 
South  Side  press  room  was  built,  Mr. 
Shryock  conceived  the  idea  of  ship¬ 
ping  and  installing  the  press  units 
completely  assembled.  'The  actual  in¬ 
stallation  of  these  15  units  on  their 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Fair  Officials  Taciturn 
On  Paid  Advertising 

Henry  Ewald  Says  Exhibition 
Has  Been  Poorly  Advertised  .  .  . 

Publicity  Cannot  Do  Job 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Julv  31-AuguM  3 — American 
Newspaper  Guild,  convention, 
Hotel  Fairmont,  San  Francisco. 

August  3-5  —  North  Carolina 
Press  Assn.,  annual  meeting. 
Ocean  Terrace  Hotel,  Wrights- 
ville  Beach,  N.  C. 

August  17-19  —  Theta  Sigma 
Phi  national  convention.  North¬ 
western  University,  Evanston, 
Ill. 


EFFORTS  BY  Editor  &  Publisher 
this  week  to  get  leading  exhibitors 
at  the  World’s  Fair,  Grover  Whalen, 
its  president,  and  big  Fair  stockhold¬ 
ers  to  comment  on  the  article  in  last 
week’s  issue  of  this  paper  headed 
“Low  Attendance  Indicates  N.  Y. 
World’s  Fair  Must  Advertise”  met  with 
but  slight  success.  However,  one 
leading  advertising  agency  man,  Hen¬ 
ry  T.  Ewald,  said  the  Fair  could  be 
easily  sold  through  newspaper  space, 
that  the  “tons  of  free  publicity”  were 
helpful,  but  not  fundamental. 

Mr.  Whalen’s  office  stated  that  Mr. 
Whalen  is  working  out  the  problem 
of  attendance — not  particularly  from 
the  advertising  standpoint — but  until 
some  decision  is  made  he  does  not 
wish  to  make  a  statement. 

Bargain  Tickets  Offered 
However,  the  main  contention  of 
the  article,  that  attendance  figures 
to  date  have  been  far  under  those 
predicted,  and  far  under  those  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  Fair  to  get  out  of  the 
red,  was  substantiated  by  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  Fair  management 
this  week  that  a  bargain  ticket  sell¬ 
ing  for  $1  and  worth  $2.25  in  food 
and  amusements  would  be  sold  for 
this  week-end  as  an  experiment  in 
lifting  the  gate  totals.  On  Wednes¬ 
day  it  was  news  that  the  Fair  had 
dismissed  500  to  600  employes  of  the 
operating  staff. 

Most  outspoken  of  those  asked  by 
E.  &  P.  to  comment  on  the  subject  of 
paid  advertising  by  the  Fair  was 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Journal- 
American. 

“Personally,  we  have  always  thought 
the  World’s  Fair  Corporation  should 
put  paid  advertising  in  newspapers,” 
he  said. 

“We  have  given  them  tons  of  free 
publicity  on  everything  pertaining  to 
the  Fair,  not  only  in  the  Joumal- 
American,  but  in  all  of  our  papers, 
and  yet  it  has  not  seen  fit  to  date  to 
spend  a  dollar  for  advertising. 

“While  on  the  subject  of  the  Fair 
and  newspapers,  might  I  suggest  that 
the  Fair  Management  allow  newspa¬ 
pers  to  be  sold  by  news  boys  on  the 
Fair  grounds. 

Says  Merchants  Should  Benefit 

“Figures  show  that  there  are  on  the 
average  of  30.000  people  a  day  at  the 
Fair,  on  passes.  By  far  the  majority 
of  these  are  employes  of  the  Fair  it¬ 
self,  or  of  its  exhibits.  Presumably 
these  employes  are  at  the  Fair  an- 
proximately  eight  hours  at  a  stretch, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  leisure  time 
on  their  hands,  yet  none  of  them  can 
buy  a  New  York  City  newspaper 
within  the  grounds. 

“We  feel  that  the  merchants  who 
patronize  our  paper  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  presenting  their  adver¬ 
tising  messages  to  the  visitors  of  the 
Fair  as  well  as  to  the  thousands  of 
people  employed  within  the  Fair 
grounds.” 

H.  T.  Ewald.  chairman  of  board, 
Campbell-Ewald,  Inc.,  Detroit,  said; 

“After  visiting  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair  fotir  or  five  different 
time  I  am  convinced  that  this  greatest 
show  on  earth  has  been  very  poorly 


advertised  regardless  of  the  tons  of 
free  publicity  which  is  helpful,  but 
not  fundamental.  I  believe  that  paid 
space  in  leading  newspapers  in  key 
cities  throughout  the  country  would 
do  a  more  adequate  job. 

“Grover  Whalen  has  a  meritorious 
product  which  could  easily  be  sold  to 
the  American  public  if  he  used  more 
fundamental  selling  methods  which 
naturally  will  include  paid  newspaper 
space,  which  would  more  definitely 
show  in  pictures  and  words  the  many 
artistic,  industrial,  and  educational 
features,  and  forget  his  Midway  at¬ 
tractions  altogether.” 

"Serious  Budget  Problems” 

Stuart  Peabody,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Borden  Company,  New 
York,  wired: 

“I  am  a  firm  believer  in  paid  adver¬ 
tising  as  an  adjunct  to  any  commercial 
enterprise  no  matter  how  newsworthy. 
However,  I  know  that  the  Fair  Cor¬ 
poration  has  had  serious  budget  prob¬ 
lems  and  may  not  be  able  to  stand  the 
cost  of  a  schedule  sufficiently  broad 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  discriminat¬ 
ing  among  newspapers.” 

P.  C.  Handerson,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  said: 

“I  believe  the  Fair  management  has 
as  great  a  stake  in  the  success  of  the 
Fair  as  any  exhibitor,  and  certainly 
should  have  competent  counsel. 
Therefore  I  do  not  consider  it  wise 
at  this  stage,  at  least  for  exhibitors,  to 
attempt  to  dictate  Fair  policies.” 

W.  A.  Hart,  advertising  manager 
of  E.  I.  duPont  at  Wilmington,  Del., 
stated: 

“I  believe  the  people  in  charge  of 
the  World’s  Fair  are  best  qualified  to 
determine  the  ways  and  means  of 
further  promotion.” 

The  comment  of  J.  O.  Wetherbie. 
manager  of  the  General  Electric  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  Fair  was: 

“We  are  well  satisfied  with  World’s 
Fair  attendance,  and  so  it  does  not 
seem  up  to  us  to  suggest  what  the 
Fair  as  a  whole  should  do  in  the  way 
of  paid  advertising.” 

James  W.  Lee  of  the  Chrysler  Cor¬ 
poration,  answering  for  K.  T.  Keller, 
vice-president  of  the  Chrysler  Sales 
Corporation,  Detroit,  said  it  was  con¬ 
trary  to  Mr.  Keller’s  policy  to  partic¬ 
ipate  in  symposiums  of  the  nature 
suggested. 


August  1 9-26  —  International 

Typographical  Union,  83d  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Fort  Worth, 

Texas. _ 

Although  the  San  Francisco  Fair 
has  not  used  widespread  advertising, 
it  did  appropriate  a  fund  to  place  paid 
copy  in  every  newspaper  in  the  state. 

Howard  Hill,  assistant  publicity 
director,  California  State  Commission 
Golden  Gate  Exposition  said  regarding 
this  advertising,  “We  feel  that  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  535  papers  in  California 
has  had  good  results  and  has  en¬ 
gendered  good  feeling  toward  the 
Exposition.  A  great  many  people  have 
been  attracted  to  the  Exposition 
through  this  advertising  which  has 
reached  almost  every  family  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

“We  believe  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  and  are  confident  it  is  the  best 
medium  for  the  purpose  of  reaching 
the  public.  Furthermore,  the  cost  of 
newspaper  advertising  is  negligible 
as  compared  to  its  results.” 

STORM  TO  HOLLYWOOD 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  17 — Re¬ 
portedly  on  recommendation  of  James 
Roosevelt,  Producer  Sam  Goldwyn  has 
engaged  Fred  Storm,  chief  of  the 
White  House  staff  of  United  Press,  to 
become  studio  publicity  chief  for  his 
company.  A  veteran  U.P.  writer. 
Storm  is  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
President  and  of  James  Roosevelt. 
He  covered  the  State  Capitol  at  Al¬ 
bany  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  York  and  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Washington  following  the 
1932  election.  Thomas  F.  Reynolds, 
serving  on  the  news  desk  in  the 
Washington  bureau  of  United  Press 
has  been  assigned  by  Manager  Lyle 
Wilson  to  take  over  Storm’s  White 
House  duties.  Storm  terminated  his 
services  this  week. 

E.  J.  SCOTT  NAMED 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  18 — Chair¬ 
man  John  D.  M.  Hamilton  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  has 
appointed  Dr.  Emmett  J.  Scott  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  publicity  for  the 
Negro  press  and  advisor  on  problems 
relating  to  the  Negro  vote.  Dr.  Scott 
began  his  newspaper  career  with  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Daily  Post,  and  later 
published  the  Texas  Freeman  at 
Houston 
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Meigs«  Chicago 
Publisher,  Sees 
No  European  Wen 

Tremendously  Impressed 
with  Chamberlain's 
Quiet  Confidence 

After  a  round-trip  clipper  flight  • 
Europe,  and  conferences  with  leadi.-! 
European  statesmen,  M.  C.  Mei-: 

publisher  of 
Chicago  Amc-. 
icon,  told  Eanoi 
&  Publisher  Jd. 
15  he  is  finr./: 
convinced  ther* 
will  be  no  ge.;. 
eral  war  th; 
year. 

“I  went  ove: 
there  with  a.; 
open  mind.”  r.; 
stated,  “ar.! 
that’s  the  ir,. 
impression  I  e:; 
from  talkin’ 
with  statesmen  and  people  in 
street.  There  are  lots  of  chips  - 
shoulders  in  Europe  but  1  don’t  thL-; 
anyone  wants  to  knock  one  off.” 

The  Chicago  publisher  had  a  lor; 
conversation  with  British  Prime  .M:r- 
ister  Neville  Chamberlain,  besides 
talking  to  such  men  as  Lord  Lithiar 
newly  appointed  British  Ambassad  : 
to  Washington,  former  British  Foreir. 
Secretary  Anthony  Eden,  and  other- 
impressed  by  Chamberlain 
“I  was  tremendously  impressed  ;; 
Prime  Minister  Chamberlain,”  te 
said.  “He  has  a  quiet  confider;- 
about  the  whole  situation.  My  t.- 
pression  was  that  he  feels  his  ac:; ' 
at  Munich  has  been  fully  justified. 

“It  is  my  impression  that  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  Munich  is  that  at  t:.=: 
time  Chamberlain  didn’t  have  a  sir.ge 
card  to  play  and  Chancellor  Hritr 
had  them  all.  Now  the  whole  sitiii- 
tion  is  changed  and  there  are  indi¬ 
cations  that  England  is  twice  as  we., 
prepared  as  .she  was  in  1914.” 

Mr.  Meigs  said  that  governmer.'  . 
confidence  had  spread  throughout  "e 
population  and  that  of  all  the  nrer. 
he  talked  to  not  a  single  one  faw; 
to  express  a  firm  belief  that  Engla.'.: 
is  now  prepared  to  carry  through  ar; 
program  on  which  it  launches. 

The  outward  evidences  of  prepare- 
tion  were  everywhere  visible,  he 
but  what  impressed  him  most  of  e 
was  Chamberlain  hinrself,  and  •'.> 
show  of  quiet  strength. 

Russia  Unco-operative 
“I  was  tremendously  impressed  :■ 
his  strength,”  Mr.  Meigs  said.  “I 
interested  in  his  fine  physical  cona  ¬ 
tion  and  asked  him  how  he  man.- 
tained  it.  He  told  me  he  used  p-  - 
care  in  reaching  his  decisions  •>  - 
then  put  the  matter  completely  out  • 
his  mind  and  didn’t  worry  over  • 
He  said  he  had  no  trouble  in  sleep-  - 
being  able  to  clear  his  mind  of  - 
problems  for  the  moment.” 

'The  publisher  gave  the  impres-- 
that  he  saw  no  immediate 
of  co-operation  of  Russia  with  -■ 
democracies.  Speaking  on  the  o^- 
of  his  conferences  in  Europe  he  sa;-- 
“I  don’t  believe  that  Russia  w- 
send  troops  out  of  the  country. 
would  be  happy  to  see  war 
England  and  the  dictator^ips 
when  it  was  all  over  she’d  pick  up  -■ 
pieces.”  . 

The  desire  for  peace  was  nnivc--* 
both  in  England  and  in  France, 
he  also  visited,  Mr.  Meigs  said.  _ 
people  and  their  governments 
want  peace,  he  said,  and  feel 
their  present  preparedness  is  the  - 
assurance  of  maintaining  it. 


M.  C.  Meigs 
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George  Backer  Wants  N.  Y.  Post 
0  “Serve  Will  of  the  Majority” 

Millionaire  Liberal  and  Member  of  City  Council 
Says  Paper  Will  Support  New  Deal 
And  Be  Pro-Labor 
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By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


much  has  been  written  of  the 
138-year-old  history  of  the  New 
York  Post  and  its  great  editors— the 
\lards,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Ed¬ 
win  L.  Godkin,  Carl  Schurz,  Parke 
Godwin  and  others. 

The  high  points  in  its  distinguished 
History  and  the  part  it  has  played  in 
ie  changing  American  scene  since 
1801  are  common  knowledge  among 
rmpaper  men. 

Policies  which  guided  its  endeavors, 
in  the  early  days  and  during  more 
scent  trying  economic  years,  have 
teen  set  forth  numeroxis  times. 

Piblither  Is  Millionaire  Liberal 
Today  the  future  of  this  great  daily, 
idest  in  New  York,  rests  on  the  slim 
iiioulders  of  George  Backer,  36,  a 
philosophic  liberal  and  a  millionaire, 
American  Labor  Party  member  of  the 
New  York  City  Council.  He  took  over 
hs  publishing  reins  from  J.  David 
Stem  on  June  21. 

If  the  Post’s  achievements  in  the 
;eld  of  liberalism  are  the  criterion  of 
what  the  future  holds  for  it  under  the 
MW  publisher — and  they  appear  to  be 
-its  future  rests  securely  on  those 
youthful  shoulders. 

He  will  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
paper’s  great  editors  of  the  past.  His 
iheralism  is  genuine.  You  feel  that 
when  you  talk  to  him. 

Without  pose  or  affectation,  well- 
h«d,  a  scholar  and  an  idealist,  you 
how  he  is  a  man  of  sincere  convic¬ 
tions  after  you  listen  to  him  for  a 
while.  His  ideals,  simple  ones,  are  those 
*hidi  the  average  man  will  understand 
and  appreciate.  He  is  their  friend. 

He  has  ideas,  definite  ones,  on  how 
a  newspaper  should  be  operated  for 
the  welfare  of  the  masses  and  as  a 
tntsiness  venture  that  will  return  a 
~ofit.  He  will  deal  with  the  newspa¬ 
per  guild.  He  set  forth  some  of  his 
thoughts  on  publishing  a  newspaper 
in  an  hour's  interview  with  Editor  & 
t'tausHER  last  week. 

He  has  set  for  the  Post  a  program  of 
neralism  and  strict  impartiality  in  the 
tews,  he  said.  The  Post  will  continue 
to  support  the  New  Deal  and  will  re- 
t®)*in  pro-labor.  There  is  a  definite 
for  a  newspaper  with  such  {>oli- 
“K  in  New  Y  ork,  he  feels. 

Act  in  Peapla'i  Interest 
"^e  paper  will  attempt  to  educate 
serve  the  will  of  the  majority  of 
people,”  he  said.  “It  will  act  in 
‘•ne  interests  of  the  people  who  read 
^  and  will  try  to  bring  them  to  un- 
^rstand  better  the  developments  that 
^of  vital  importance  in  their  lives.” 
The  Post  will  “strive  untiringly”  to 
J  Interpret  current  news  events,  to  give 
’  “®ar  picture  of  happenings  as  they 
■  working  man  “so  that  after 

J*  IS  through  reading  it  he  will  tm- 
*fstand  what  is  behind  the  news  and 
*’1*1  it  means  to  him,”  he  added. 

William  Cullen  Bryant,  Mr. 


And,  he  cautioned,  a  newspaper's 
editorials  should  be  dictated  by  “facts 
without  prejudice.”  You’ve  got  to  tell 
the  reader  “why  something  is  good  or 
bad;  you  can’t  just  say  that  it  is  good 
or  bad.”  he  asserted. 

As  an  afterthought,  he  added:  "You 
can’t  embrace  the  liberal  philosophy 


er  views  the  editorial  page  as  the 
^*^t  force  for  right  or  wrong.  To 
^  is  the  most  important  page  in 
paper.  Without  the  editorial  page, 
- editorial  page,  he  holds,  a 
4  J  'vould  be  little  better  than 

''ews  broadcast  in  keeping  the 
informed. 


George  Backer 

if  you  can’t  reinforce  it  with  facts." 

To  his  mind,  the  liberal  world 
“should  live  up  to  its  aspirations  and 
not  down  to  its  accomplishments.” 

Only  with  facts,  he  said,  can  an  edi¬ 
torial  page  achieve  authoritativeness 
and  the  confidence  of  its  readers.  He 
personally  is  supervising  the  Post’s 
editorial  page. 

Working  with  him  on  this  page  are 
George  Cassidy  and  Sam  Grafton,  edi¬ 
torial  writers,  and  since  July  10,  Rol- 
lin  Kirby,  famed  Pulitzer  prize-win¬ 
ning  newspaper  cartoonist  who  now 
does  a  daily  cartoon  for  the  Post. 

Rollin  Kirby  is  a  “sincere  liberal.” 
Mr.  Backer  said,  “and  that’s  why  he 
was  hired  for  the  job.”  He  called 
Kirby’s  cartoons  “lessons  of  life.” 

The  two  writers  and  the  publisher 
meet  daily  for  an  hour  to  discuss  the 
day’s  events  to  be  interpreted  edi¬ 
torially  and  Kirby  occasionally  sits  in 
on  the  conferences.  Mr.  Backer  has 
not  written  any  editorials  to  date.  He 
said  he  “hopes  to,”  but  he  didn’t  know 
when. 

Mr.  Backer  refused  to  discuss  for 
publication  a  report  that  O.  K.  Bovard. 
famed  former  liberal  managing  editor 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  would 
join  the  Post  in  an  executive  capacity. 
From  a  source  close  to  the  publisher, 
however,  it  was  learned  ^at  discus¬ 
sions  between  the  publisKer  and  Mr. 
Bovard  are  under  way  and  that  they 
are  expected  to  be  “fruitful.” 

Carrupt  Farcas  Oppata  Truth 

He  philosophized  on  liberalism  as 
the  conversation  developed.  He  sees 
powerful  forces  that  do  not  want  the 
Lets  presented  truthfully.  These  are 
corrupting  influences,  moneyed  ele¬ 
ments,  that  stand  in  the  newspaper 
publisher’s  way.  Mr.  Backer  is  re¬ 
puted  to  be  a  millionaire  many  times 
over. 

People  have  remained  ignorant  or 


indifferent  to  the  power  of  govern¬ 
ment — municipal,  state  and  federal — 
for  their  own  welfare,  and  it  is  going 
to  be  the  Post’s  duty  under  his  regime 
to  see  that  this  situation  is  changed. 
There  will  be  crusades. 

One,  on  New  York’s  housing  situa¬ 
tion — an  effort  to  do  away  with  the 
city’s  slum  areas — which  he  considers 
“a  most  deplorable  condition  and  call¬ 
ing  for  reform,” — soon  will  be  started, 
he  said.  As  a  New  York  City  Coun¬ 
cilman  he  is  in  close  touch  with  this 
problem. 

His  every  effort  in  administering  the 
Post,  he  asserted,  will  be  to  put  into 
the  homes  of  the  average  working  man 
who  has  little  time  to  read,  “an  honest, 
fearless  newspaper  in  clear  and  con¬ 
cise  form  calling  for  a  square  deal  all 
around.” 

The  young  publisher,  it  can  be  said, 
has  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  in  the 
future  of  democratic  America  through 
the  capacity  of  the  common  man  to 
better  his  lot.  His  plan  is  not  to  ar¬ 
ray  the  poor  against  the  rich,  but  to 
apply  the  Post’s  editorial  strength  to 
improving  the  lot  of  the  worker 
through  education. 

A  rich  man,  he  does  not  flaunt  his 
riches.  He  prefers  the  simple  things. 
Typical  of  his  attitude  is  the  fact  that 
he  commutes  from  his  Oyster  Bay, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  summer  home  by 
railroad  each  day  and  rides  the  sub¬ 
way  to  and  from  the  Post’s  skyscraper 
building  and  the  railroad  station. 

He  smokes  a  popular-priced  cigar¬ 
ette,  a  product  without  nicotine.  He 
can  tell  a  good  story.  Asked  if  he 
indulged  in  an  occasional  drink,  he 
said  he  did  “but  I  don’t  care  for  it.” 
Adding  a  Shavian  touch  to  his  re¬ 
mark,  he  noted  that  “life  is  stimulating 
enough  for  me  without  liquor.” 

On  the  Jab  at  8:45  A.M. 

Mr.  Backer,  a  colleague  said,  works 
hard  and  fast  and  easily  “because  he 
loves  newspapering.”  He  is  at  the 
office  each  morning  at  8:45  and  re¬ 
mains  on  the  job  anywhere  fro.m  nine 
o’clock  to  midnight.  He  utilizes  two 
unpretentious  offices  on  the  building’s 
third  floor. 

The  office  where  he  was  interviewed 
by  Editor  &  Publisher  boasted  a 
frayed  rug,  well-seasoned  easy  chairs 
and  a  divan,  a  flat-top|>ed  walnut  desk 
on  which  were  two  telephones,  some 
trays,  water  bottle  and  an  ash  tray. 

The  famous  Roosevelt  smile  beams 
down  on  him  from  a  large  pencil 
drawing.  Another  of  William  Cullen 
Bryant  appears  on  the  wall.  Mr.  Backer 
lolled  in  shirt-sleeved  comfort,  feet 
propped  up  against  the  desk’s  edge. 

He  said  he  sees  radical  changes 
coming  in  the  conditions  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  life  in  America.  Traditions  by 
which  our  fathers  shaped  their  lives 
are  being  challenged  and  shaken.  He 
saw  this  happening  in  the  early  20’s, 
he  noted. 

The  World  War  and  its  aftermath 
changed  his  attitude  toward  life,  he 
said.  In  his  ’teens,  he  felt  that  it  de¬ 
stroyed  belief  in  the  old  leadership 
and  ideals.  He  was  disillusioned. 
And  the  1921  depression,  though  it 
didn’t  affect  him  materially  in  any 


great  sense,  gave  him  food  for  thought. 

He  swallowed  hard  and  embraced 
liberali.‘;m.  Then,  as  now,  he  declared 
he  stood  for  “progress  and  improve- 
nient.” 

He  saw  that  the  system  under  which 
he  was  living  called  for  the  common 
man  to  work  hard  for  little,  with  small 
hope  for  opportunity;  overlooked  and 
neglected.  Through  the  Post  he  hopes 
in  some  way  to  alleviate  this  condition, 
he  pointed  out. 

Reforms  Came  Too  Slowly 
His  naturally  quiet  voice  rises  to  a 
higher  pitch  when  he  discusses  sub¬ 
jects  which  irritate  him,  such  as  re¬ 
forms.  For  example,  in  little  less 
than  a  strong  shout,  he  said:  “It  drives 
me  crazy  to  see  the  many  good  things 
being  done  now  that  haven’t  been 
done  before.” 

He  impresses  one  as  an  executive 
who  is  inclined  to  be  a  bit  headstrong. 
But  underlying  this  is  a  shrewd,  clear 
insight.  Young,  eager  and  nervously 
energetic,  he  seems  to  be  capable  of 
fierce  action. 

However,  as  a  frankly  admitted 
novice  in  the  newspaper  field,  he  in¬ 
timated  that  he  might  observe  the 
philosophy  that  a  doer  must  not  do  too 
many  things  himself,  but  use  his  will 
to  make  others  do  them. 

He’s  “learned  a  lot”  since  he  ac¬ 
quired  control  of  the  Post,  he  said,  and 
he  “has  an  awful  lot  more  to  learn.” 

He  has  the  ability  of  putting  himself 
in  the  other  fellow’s  place,  a  trait, 
which,  in  the  short  period  he  has  ad¬ 
ministered  the  Post,  has  won  him  the 
respect  of  his  employes.  He  is  always 
ready  to  discuss  facts  about  the  news¬ 
paper  anywhere. 

Moving  in  the  upper  circles  of  New 
York  and  Long  Island  society,  he  and 
Mrs.  Backer  are  much  in  demand 
socially.  He  enjoys  playing  croquet 
with  Herbert  Bayard  Swope.  Indoors, 
he  likes  cribbage. 

He  is  intensely  devoted  to  Mrs. 
Backer  and  their  daughter,  Sarah 
Ann,  5.  He  married  in  1932. 

Plays  the  'Celia 

Mr.  Backer  is  a  great  reader  and 
continues  to  be  a  keen  student  of  his¬ 
tory.  He  is  familiar  with  most  of  the 
sciences  and  the  arts.  His  first  love, 
however,  is  music,  the  classics,  and  he 
has  played  the  ’cello  since  childhood. 
He  hasn’t  played  it  lately,  he  com¬ 
mented. 

One  night,  the  story  is  told  around 
the  Post  office,  the  young  publisher 
tore  from  the  newsi)ap>er  plant  at  8 
o’clock,  hailed  his  favorite  cabbie  and 
was  rushed  to  his  home.  He  ordered 
the  cabbie  to  wait  while  he  changed 
clothes. 

Dressed,  he  was  driven  to  a  restau¬ 
rant  where  the  taxi  waited  while  he 
ate  and  thence  he  sped  to  Lewisohn 
Stadium  in  uptown  New  York.  He 
missed  only  the  opening  minutes  of 
the  evening’s  philharmonic  concert. 
The  cabbie,  it  is  said,  thought  it  was 
a  matter  of  life  and  death  and  was  sur¬ 
prised  when  he  slid  up  to  the  Stadium. 

A  fullsome  fare  and  a  liberal  tip 
brought  from  the  admiring  cabbie: 
“It's  hard  to  believe  a  millionaire  can 
be  such  a  regular  guy.” 

That  thought,  in  one  form  or  an¬ 
other,  is  echoed  around  the  Post. 
There's  a  new  spirit  in  the  daily’s 
offices  since  Mr.  Backer  assumed  con¬ 
trol  of  the  property,  which  includes 
Publishers  Service  Company,  news¬ 
paper  promotion  organization. 

Perhaps  it  is  best  described  by  one 
of  the  employes,  as  follows: 

“We  had  a  feeling  of  insecurity 
around  here  for  a  long  time  before  he 
took  over.  That’s  changed  now, 
though.  We’ll  sure  try  our  best  to 
give  him  what  he  wants.  I  know  he 
saved  my  job.” 

Since  June  21,  when  his  purchase 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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Departmentalizes  News 
In  ‘Newscope’  Edition 

Boston  Transcript  Launches  Front  Page  Treat¬ 
ment  Summarizing  All  News  with 
Background  Material 


BOSTON,  July  20 — “Newscope,”  a 
new  form  of  metropolitan  journal¬ 
ism,  was  announced  to  about  300 
business  men  by 


step  the  executives  of  the  Transcrip: 
sought  advice  from  officials  of  such 
magazines  as  Time,  Newsweek,  etc.. 


Hamilton  Thornquitt 


executives  of  the 
Boston  Tran¬ 
script  at  a 
luncheon  here 
Tuesday. 

After  months 
of  planning  the 
Transcript  i  n  - 
troduced  today  a 
brand  new  front 
page  treatment 
wherein  all  the 
news  of  the  day 
—  foreign,  na¬ 
tional,  local. 


Boston 

IP*  w«^2(9I  ’  'liirj-«-nlliau  llaih  lan<l  l*laii 
1  a.  -.K  V-'^av  loltalamvl  XBtalart 


sports,  etc.,  will  be  summarized  on  the 
front  page.  The  news  will  be  terse 
but  will  give  the  background  of  the 
subject  and,  whenever  possible,  the 
likely  ultimate  outcome.  It  will  be 
written  interpretatively  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  so. 

Five-Colymn  Fag* 

The  front  page  will  be  five  columns, 
each  column  equal  to  the  former  width 
of  IVz  colunms.  The  type  will  be  8- 
point  on  a  10-point  slug.  There  will 
be  a  single  main  lead  with  appropriate 
section  heads  besides  which  will  be 
the  inside  page  number  where  the 
reader  c:m  turn  for  all  the  news  of  a 
division. 

For  the  time  being  at  least,  this  new 
venture  will  be  confined  to  the  last 
edition  of  the  Transcript  which  carries 
most  of  the  circulation.  The  inside  of 
the  paper  will  remain  for  the  most  part 
as  heretofore,  carrying  AP  dispatches, 
etc.  News  will  be  grouped  more  close¬ 
ly,  however. 

For  the  past  few  months  the  Tran¬ 
script  has  been  running  regular  news 
summaries  on  the  front  page  which 
have  been  trial  balloons  preceding  this 
venture.  A  separate  department  of  the 
paper  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
making  up  this  front  page.  A  selec¬ 
tive  group  of  reporters,  headed  by 
Hamilton  Thornquist,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor,  will  write  the  news  in  ap  inter¬ 
pretative  manner  substantiated  by  a 
great  deal  of  research. 

Use  a  Selected  Cameraman 

A  selected  photographer  will  also 
devote  his  exclusive  time  to  procuring 
related  pictures  telling  a  complete 
story  rather  than  the  past  practice  of 
spotty  pictures.  The  new  make-up 
will  allow  cuts  to  be  moved  about 
more  easily  on  page  one.  Column 
rules  will  be  dropped. 

Publisher  Richard  N.  Johnson  does 
not  claim  that  this  is  a  new  idea,  as 
many  publishers  the  country  over 
have  discussed  this  very  thing  for  a 
long  time,  but  it  is  believed  the 
Transcript  is  the  first  to  take  the 
plunge.  Mr.  Johnson  says  that  near¬ 
ly  all  the  papers  of  the  country  have 
front  pages  belonging  to  the  Vic¬ 
torian  period;  "Time  magazine  and 
Newsweek  have  definitely  proven 
that  the  public  wants  news  in  a  con¬ 
densed  style  but  readable  and  com¬ 
plete.”  The  stepped-up  tempo  cf 
modern  life  and  the  influence  of  radio 
with  its  frequent  news  flashes  will 
force  all  newspapers  to  eventually 
adopt  this  manner  of  news  presenta¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Johnson  believes. 


news — it  was  thristing  for  its  meaning 
and  significance.” 

Although  the  "newscope"  make-up 
will  apply  only  to  page  one  at  the 
start  of  the  experiment.  Mr.  Johnson 
indicated  that  it  might  be  carried  into 
the  inside  to  an  increasing  degree  if 
readers  like  the  idea  of  condensed 
daily  news. 

Lincoln  O’Brien,  executive  editor, 
described  the  "newscope”  plan  in 
greater  detail,  explaining  that  front 
page  will  be  departmentalized  and 
that  these  "labels”  will  be  found  in¬ 
side  the  paper,  marking  the  various 
departments  in  which  the  expended, 
conventional  news  stories  will  run. 
He  said  that  "we  have  increased  the 
amount  of  spot  and  feature  news  pic¬ 
tures  from  the  Associated  Press  and 
other  sources.  And  we  have  in¬ 
creased  the  amount  of  syndicated 
news,  notably  in  the  scientific  fields, 
which  are  ordinarily  so  inadequately 
covered  in  the  papers  of  today.” 

Assisting  Hamilton  Thornquist. 
news  editor  in  charge  of  the  New¬ 
scope  Edition,  are:  William  G.  Dooley, 
Ralph  M.  Blagden,  Richard  Anthony, 
John  W.  Kirkland.  E.  B.  Schriftgiesser, 
and  Richard  Kelsey  (cameraman). 

Responsible  for  working  out  pre¬ 
liminary  details  and  trial  proofs  of 
Newscope  are;  Messrs.  Johnson, 
O’Brien,  Thornquist,  Dooley,  and 
Alden  Hoag,  managing  editor. 


Foster  Allen 
Named  to 
Works  Agency 


Heads  Iniormation  Section 
Covering  Seven  Federal 
Units 
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Sample  of  Bo»ton  Transcript's  'Newscope' 
Edition  front  page  launched  July  20 


Before  deciding  to  take  thi.s  initial 


and  experts  on  foreign  and  national 
news. 

Promotion  Campaign 

A  large  promotion  campaign  was 
set  in  motion  Wednesday  to  acquaint 
New  England  of  the  new  journalistic 
venture.  There  were  radio  cut-ins 
Wednesday  night,  space  in  the  Boston 
Herald-Traveler  and  the  Globe,  bill¬ 
board  and  car  advertising,  and  an  air¬ 
plane  streamer. 

Later,  advertising  will  be  placed  in 
trade  magazines. 

Publisher  Johnson  told  the  local 
businessmen  and  ad  executives  Tues¬ 
day  that  although  the  paper  had  been 
"unsuccessful  since  1929,  when  the 
palmy  days  of  financial  advertising 
ended,”  that  “for  almost  10  years  the 
paper  had  been  rather  badly  kicked 
about”  and  that  “the  funeral  dirge 
was  heard  in  numerous  quarters,” 
the  reorganization  group  which  he 
heads  had  found  “a  number  of  inter¬ 
esting  possibilities  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ledger.” 

“We  believed  that  this  constituted 
a  real  opportunity  to  take  over  this 
great  institution  (109  years  old), 
adapt  it  to  the  tempo  of  the  day,  and 
restore  it  to  that  prestige  of  leader¬ 
ship  which  had  always  character¬ 
ized  it.”  Monday-to-Friday  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Transcript  has  dropped 
hardly  more  than  3.000  since  1926, 
he  stated. 

Newspapers  Have  Progressed 

“It  was  not  sufficient  just  to  restore 
it  to  conventional  standards.  Newspa¬ 
pers  have  progressed  a  long  distance 
mechanically.  They  have  developed 
a  new  form  in  the  tabloid.  They  have 
changed  their  type  dress  from  time  to 
time,  sometimes  for  the  better,  some¬ 
times  not.  But  basically  they  have 
not  improved  their  editorial  tech¬ 
nique.  Times  have  changed  but  ac¬ 
cepted  practices  of  editing  were  de¬ 
signed  some  40  years  ago. 

“The  papers  failed,  in  our  opinion, 
to  see  that  with  the  speed-up  of  tempo 
of  today’s  life  the  public  was  demand¬ 
ing  more  than  just  news — it  was  de¬ 
manding  digested  background  to  the 


2  French  loumalists 
Arrested  as  Spies 

Paris,  July  13  (By  Transatlantic 
Airmail) — In  a  surprising  move,  the 
military  intelligence  department  of 
the  French  army  has  arrested  and  is 
holding  two  of  the  most  important 
journalists  of  the  Paris  press  on 
charges  of  espionage,  it  was  learned 
today. 

The  story  of  the  secret  arrest  of 
M.  Poirier,  director  general  (a  post 
which  corresponds  to  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  an  American  paper)  of  the 
Figaro,  and  Luis  Aubin,  news  editor 
of  the  conservative  Le  Temps,  came 
as  a  great  shock  both  to  the  Paris 
and  foreign  press  circles. 

By  a  French  decree  law,  the  local 
newspapers  as  well  as  the  press  asso¬ 
ciations  have  refrained  from  mention¬ 
ing  both  the  names  of  the  newspapers 
involved  as  well  as  the  journalists, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
L’Epoque,  a  rightist  independent  jour¬ 
nal. 

According  to  confirmed  but  as  yet 
unpublished  reports,  the  two  jour¬ 
nalists  have  confessed  to  their  guilt 
as  spies,  working  for  Germany.  The 
same  sources  disclose  that  Poirier  re¬ 
ceived  3,500,000  francs  for  his  work, 
and  Aubin,  1,000.000  francs,  over  a 
lengthy  period. 

It  was  also  learned  that  the  two 
journalists  have  claimed  that  they  had 
severed  their  connections  with  the 
foreign  government  prior  to  April  21, 
when  the  Daladier  anti-espionage 
decree  was  put  through. 

The  most  significant  detail  of  the 
arrest  is  that  the  army  counter-espion¬ 
age  service,  and  not  the  famed 
“Deuxieme  Bureau”  of  the  Surete, 
made  the  arrest.  To  American  cor¬ 
respondents  this  emphasizes  the  im- 
fjortance  of  the  arrests,  as  well  as 
to  highpoint  the  seriousness  of  the 
drive  of  the  military  group  to  embark 
on  a  campaign  to  wipe  out  all  anti- 
French  agents. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  July  18— Foste 
Allen,  former  Scripps-Howard  re¬ 
porter,  has  been  appointed  chief  c 
the  information  section  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Works  Agency,  to  fill  a  new  po-j 
sition  which  comes  into  existence  witii! 
reorganization  of  federal  bureaus. 

Michael  W.  Straus,  who  directed 
the  information  bureau  of  the  Pub 
lie  Works  Administration  since 
creation,  henceforth  will  handle  pre;  ’ 
matters  for  the  Department  of  In¬ 
terior. 

Covert  Eipantivc  Field 

Allen  will  cover  a  more  expansive 
field  of  public  relations  than  has  ary 
other  individual  before  or  since  tl.e 
advent  of  the  New  Deal.  Units  c; 
the  Federal  Works  Agency  includ- 
the  Public  Works  Administration,  th* 
Works  Progress  Administration,  ih 
United  States  Housing  Authority,  thi 
Public  Roads  Administration,  ^b!; 
Buildings  Administration  (dealk; 
with  construction  of  federal  build¬ 
ings),  Public  Buildings  Managemat 
and  District  of  Columbia  Buildings. 

He  will  operate  in  an  “overall”  sn-| 
pervisory  capacity,  dealing  chiefr. 
with  matters  of  policy  affecting 
various  agencies.  Elach  unit  whidi »! 
ready  has  a  public  relations  burea 
will  continue  to  use  that  service 
routine  contacts  with  the  press 
others  seeking  information. 

Mr.  Allen  is  the  son  of  A.  F.  ADi 
editor  of  the  Sioux  City  (la.)  Jounul! 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  o! 
Wisconsin,  and  his  first  newspaper];; 
was  with  the  Madison  (Wis.) 
Journal.  Before  coming  to  WashLi; 
ton,  in  1934,  to  head  the  inforrai’.i;: 
service  of  the  Electric  Home  and  Fa" 
Authority,  he  wrote  politics  for 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Sciinitar,  ar 
the  Knoxville  CTenn.)  News 

Another  change  in  federal  press  :t 
lations  will  be  announced  shori. 
when  Herbert  Little  will  sutu.. 
George  S.  Holmes  as  director  of  p;i 
information  for  the  National  Yf' 
Administration.  Mr.  Little,  forme 
a  labor  reporter  for  Scripps-Hn.; 
Newspapers,  has  been  a  regional  di 
rector  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  Mr.  H(  .r 
who  was  with  Scripps-Howard  N' 
Alliance  until  entering  govtinn. 
service  last  year,  will  do  field  *' 
for  the  N.  Y.  A. 
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COMMUNITY  SINGS 

Community  Sings,  started  a  m  ' 
ago  by  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  W"’’ 
Herald,  are  being  received  by 
city  in  a  big  way  and  the  ; 
held  was  attended  by  nearly 
p>ersons.  T.  W.  Summers,  pnim" 
manager,  informed  Editor  4 
LiSHER  this  week.  "We  rontji:; 
our  success  to  two  reasons.  -■ 
Summers  said.  “First  of  all  this  is 
show  in  which  the  audience  is 
actors;  secondly,  it  is  free  of  charf* 


HOST  TO  21  CARRIERS 

Twenty-one  carriers  of  the  Wheel¬ 
ing  (W.  Va.)  Intelligencer  amd  News- 
Register  carrier  force  were  guests  of 
the  papers  on  a  trip  to  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair  recently.  R.  D.  Sparks, 
circulation  manager,  was  in  charge  of 
the  party,  assisted  by  R.  T.  Startzman 
and  B.  B.  Phillips,  district  managers. 


DOAN  lOINS  OHIO  U. 


Edward  N.  Doan,  past  president 
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the  American  Association  of  Teat- -T jvh 


of  Journalism,  has  joined  the  ^ 


State  University’s  School  of  Joum^-reir 


ism.  Mr.  Doan  has  been  visiting 
sistant  professor  at  Ohio  State 
past  year,  on  leave  from  the  Unive;- 
of  Kansas  where  he  had  been  tea' 
since  1935. 
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Eii«trd  A.  Lahey  Wesley  Fuller 


Louis  M.  Lyons  Herbert  Lyons,  Jr.  Osburn  Zuber 


Edwin  J.  Paxton 


John  M.  Clark 


Irving  Dilliard 


Hieman  F ellows  F ound  Harvard 
li  Gold  Mine  of  Opportunities 


First  Newspapermen  to  Attend  the  University 
Report  Foundation  Is  Accomplishing  Its 
Purpose  . . .  Much  Praise  for  Faculty  Advisors 
By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 


;E  NEMAN  Fellowships,  granted  ( 
at  Harvard  under  the  will  of  the  j 
eMrs.  Agnes  Wahl  Nieman,  widow  t 
of  the  founder  c 
of  the  Milwau-  < 
kee  Journal,  are  ] 
accomplish-  1 
ing  their  pur- 
pose  —  “to  pro- 
mote  and  ele-  i 
vate  the  stand-  1 
'  ^ ards  of  journal- 
ism” — according 
to  the  nine  news- 
papermen  who  ' 
'  completed  the  . 

■  -  first  year  of  the 

I W  S.  Hopkins  scholarships  at  < 
the  university 

■  June. 

Tile  nine  Nieman  Fellows  in  letters 
Emtor  &  Publisher  this  week  were 
I  -'I  in  their  praise  of  those  who 
!^^"vised  their  study  at  Harvard  and 
I  *'.edged  without  dissent  that 
I  experience  was  one  of  the  most 
and  most  profitable”  of 

lives. 

*e  are  broader  newspapermen 
we  were  before,”  one  reported. 

I*  was  a  “gold  mine  of  social  and 
K'.ual  opp>ortunities,”  another 

Occupy  Better  Positions 

^'■eral  of  the  Fellows  occupy  more 
“jnt  positions  on  their  news- 
-  >  now  than  they  did  prior  to 
'  Harvard.  Three  have  either 
'  •  other  papers  or  obtained  other 

&  Publisher  requested  their 
*'  on  the  academic  year  for  re- 
'  ■•s  and  editors,  and  for  any  advice 
'J'ay  have  for  the  twelve  who 
to  enter  as  Nieman  Fellows  this 

^  consensus  was  that  any  news- 
^  who  is  to  study  at  Harvard 
~d  have  a  project  in  mind  before 
enters.  As  one  Fellow  stated,  “the 
advice  1  could  give  to  future 
^0  Fellows  would  be  to  decide 
sdv^ce  what  intellectual  ques- 
want  answered  and  then 
with  the  curriculum, 

'  faculty  until  they 

vh  promising  approaches 

J'tot  they  want  to  learn.” 

Ehe  three  who  have  changed 
potions,  Louis  M.  Lyons  con- 
-ts  his  connection  with  the  Nieman 
Eor  another  year.  He  was 
■  ^  y  a  reporter  for  the  Boston 


Globe  and  now  has  a  one-year  ap¬ 
pointment  as  Assistant  Curator  for 
the  Foundation.  His  activities,  he 
describes,  are  “to  organize  the  Nieman 
dinners  which  make  the  one  thread  of 
journalism  which  runs  through  these 
Fellowships.” 

John  McLane  Clark,  formerly  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Washington  Post, 
is  now  connected  with  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Labor  Office  in  Washington. 
He  specialized  in  Latin  American  af¬ 
fairs  at  Harvard  and  is  soon  to  leave 
on  a  trip  to  Latin  America  following 
which  he  will  proceed  to  the  central 
ILO  at  Geneva  to  assist  in  their  press 
liaison  activities  with  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  Latin  America. 

Herbert  Lyons,  Jr.,  formerly  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer  on  the  Mobile  (Ala.) 
Press  Register,  is  now  with  the  Sun¬ 
day  department  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

The  nine  letters  with  their  evalua¬ 
tions  of  the  year  at  Harvard  follow. 
They  answer  practically  every  ques¬ 
tion  arising  about  the  Nieman  schol¬ 
arships. 

Hopkins'  Letter 

Frank  S.  Hopkins  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  writes: 

“While  it  is  still  too  early,  of  course, 
to  attempt  any  final  evaluation  of  the 
year  which  we  first  Nieman  Fellows 
spent  at  Harvard,  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  but  that  a  Nieman  Fel¬ 
lowship  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
stimulating  experiences  a  newspaper¬ 
man  can  have. 

“I  have  attempted  elsewhere  to 
analyze  the  experience  at  some  length. 
Here  I  shall  only  say  that  the  year 
proved  to  be  a  gold  mine  of  social 
and  intellectual  opportunities,  and 
that  there  was  general  agreement 
that  if  we  did  not  profit  by  them  it 
was  no  one’s  fault  but  our  own. 

“Harvard  authorities  proved  to  be 
thoughtful  and  cordial  hosts,  sparing 
no  pains  to  put  every  possible  facility 
at  our  disposal.  TTie  Nieman  ar¬ 
rangements  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
meet  a  large  proportion  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  scholars  on  the  university 
faculty,  and  many  outstanding  jour¬ 
nalists  as  well.  In  addition  to  our 
weekly  Nieman  dinners,  at  which  we 
discussed  topics  of  journalistic  inter¬ 
est  with  Archibald  MacLeish  as 
toastmaster,  each  Nieman  Fellow  had 
eating  privileges  in  one  of  the  Har¬ 
vard  residence  Houses.  This  made 
.  possible  a  very  pleasant  social  life 


with  the  House  tutors  and  faculty  as¬ 
sociates  which  for  me  was  one  of  the 
most  stimulating  aspects  of  the  year. 

Conont  Was  Helpful 
“President  Conant,  I  might  add,  took 
a  deep  personal  interest  in  our  group. 
He  kept  in  touch  with  the  experi¬ 
ment  throughout  the  year — for  it  was 
an  experiment,  in  the  university’s 
eyes — and  despite  the  many  demands 
on  his  time  entertained  us  at  his  home 
no  less  than  three  separate  times.  We 
were  feasted  also  on  several  occasions 
by  other  officials  of  the  universiy. 

“However  valuable  it  was  to  us  to 
exchange  ideas  with  the  many  inter¬ 
esting  persons  we  met  socially,  the 
core  of  the  year  was  of  course  the 
studying  we  did.  Since  we  were  not 
working  for  credits  or  degrees,  we 
did  not  enroll  formally  in  courses. 
Instead,  we  mapped  out  study  pro¬ 
grams  of  our  own,  and  attended  such 
lectures  and  seminars  as  we  found 
helpful.  We  had  the  range  of  the 
entire  university,  including  all  the 
graduate  and  professional  schools, 
and  between  the  nine  of  us  I  dare  say 
we  sampled  a  bit  of  pretty  much 
everything. 

“However,  each  man  had  his  own 
focus  of  interest  and  devoted  most  of 
his  time  to  a  fairly  well  integrated 
program.  In  many  cases  we  found 
that  the  best  approach  to  our  fields  of 
special  interest  lay  through  tutorial 
readings.  Several  of  us  found  faculty 
friends  who  generously  gave  time  to 
relationships  of  this  sort,  directing  us 
to  appropriate  books  and  discussing 
them  with  us  when  we  had  read  them. 

Read  a  Great  Deal 
“In  this  connection  I  might  say  that 
the  library  facilities  at  Harvard  are 
unrivalled  by  other  universities  in 
this  country.  Hence  it  was  possible 
for  us  to  do  a  great  deal  of  the  kind 
of  reading  and  research  that  every 
busy  newspapierman  dreams  of  doing 
in  that  far-off  day  when  he  has  leisure 
time.  I  judge  that  most  of  us  read 
from  100  to  200  books  during  the  year, 
in  whole  or  in  i>art;  my  notebook 
showed  166  titles  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  I  am  sure  there  were  others 
who  read  more. 

“But  what  did  we  get  out  of  reading, 
attending  courses,  and  meeting  dis¬ 
tinguished  people?  I  can  only  speak 
for  myself  and  say  that  I  was  con¬ 
scious  of  a  far  better  understanding 
at  the  end  of  the  year  of  the  social 
problems  and  governmental  policies 


in  which  I  was  interested.  To  my 
store  of  empirical  observations  as  a 
reporter  I  was  able  to  bring  a  new 
perspective  through  the  academic 
ground  I  covered.  I  became  oriented 
in  relation  to  the  established  knowl¬ 
edge  in  my  field,  and  learned  how  far 
I  could  trust  my  own  thinking  by  as¬ 
certaining  what  conclusions  had  been 
arrived  at  by  those  with  more  schol¬ 
arly  methods.  Most  important  of  all, 

I  had  my  eyes  opened  to  new  tech¬ 
niques  and  new  interpretations  of  so¬ 
cial  research,  especially  in  the  fields 
of  anthropiology  and  sociology. 

"Dacidc  Year  Questient*' 

“The  best  advice  I  could  give  to 
future  Nieman  Fellows  would  be  to 
decide  in  advance  what  intellectual 
questions  they  want  answered,  and 
then  to  experiment  with  the  curricu¬ 
lum,  the  library  and  the  faculty  until 
they  find  the  most  promising  ap¬ 
proaches  to  what  they  want  to  learn. 

I  doubt  if  it  is  often  possible  to  plan 
a  year’s  work  in  advance,  but  it  is 
highly  important  to  have  at  least  a 
general  idea  of  what  one  wants.  The 
objective  must  be  a  limited  one,  too. 
One’s  mind  is  best  trained,  I  believe, 
by  focussing  on  definite  questions. 
Then  the  general  orientation  one  ac¬ 
quires  will  arrange  itself  in  some  sort 
of  pattern  in  relation  to  one’s  cen¬ 
ters  of  interest.” 

Wesley  Fuller,  reporter  for  the 
Boston  Herald,  said  that  “asking  a 
Nieman  Fellow  who  has  been  back  at 
his  typewriter  less  than  three  weeks 
what  he  got  out  of  his  year  at  Har¬ 
vard  seems  like  asking  the  managing 
editor  what  he’s  going  to  lead  the 
paper  with  two  weeks  from  Monday. 
Frankly,  I’d  feel  that  my  year  had  not 
been  as  effective  as  it  should  have  been 
if  I  could  answer  that  question  dog¬ 
matically  and  completely  now. 

“Finessing  the  question  then,  for 
the  moment  at  any  rate,  pierhaps  a  de¬ 
scription  of  what  I  did  during  my 
year  will  help  the  reader  to  make 
.some  sort  of  evaluation  of  his  own.  I 
went  to  Harvard  with  a  fair  amount 
of  experience  in  reporting  scientific 
developments  and  a  desire  to  improve 
my.self  for  that  work.  Turned  loose 
on  the  entire  university,  with  no  re¬ 
quirements  whatsoever,  I  listed  the 
various  fields — atomic  physics,  im¬ 
munology,  etc. — which  I  wanted  to 
survey. 

“The  first  line  of  attack  was  na¬ 
turally  through  formal  courses.  In 
all,  I  took  about  three  courses,  sam¬ 
pling  a  half-dozen  others.  Because  of 
the  manner  in  which  university 
courses  are  necessarily  organized,  I 
found  them  only  a  partial  answer  to 
my  problem. 

Tutorial  Program 

“In  some  fields  I  was  unable  to  find 
courses  which  would  both  give  me  a 
broad  survey  and.  at  the  same  time, 
carry  me  to  the  frontier  of  current 
research.  This  was  true  in  astronomy, 
biology,  physics  and  anthropology,  so 
I  picked  out  a  sympathetic  and  stim¬ 
ulating  scientist  in  each  field  and  im- 
dertook  a  tutorial  program  with  them. 
This  consisted  of  guided  reading  and 
discussion,  supplemented  by  trips 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Coast  Men's  Wear 
Store  Profits 
From  Small  Space 

Copy  Standardized  at  Ten 
Inches  on  One  Column  .  .  . 
130  New  Accounts  Per  Month 


downtown  Los  Angeles,  Palm  Dallv  FoiCeS  StatiOIl 

Now  Operate  Three  Shops  To  Poy  foi  All  LogS 

A  few  years  ago  the  proprietors  do-  a 

cided  to  consolidate.  T^cy  sold  most  ^hjch  William  Allen  \Miite  is  editor 
of  the  shops,  and  today  operate  only  “"d  owner,  is  making  stick  its  rule 
three,  the  one  at  U.S.C.,  one  on  Wil-  ‘hat  radio  prog^^ms  are  not  news, 
shire  Boulevard  in  the  Miracle  Mile,  Consequently,  KTSW.  owned  and  op - 
which  is  near  U.C.L.A.,  and  the  one  elated  by  the  Emporia  Broadcasting 
at  Palo  Alto.  They  have  definitely  Co.,  has  started  running  its  daily  pro- 
decided  to  leave  the  downtown  field  gfstns  in  the  Gazette  as  paid  adver- 
alone  in  any  future  expansion.  tising,  paying  the  regular  rate. 

i.-  .L  Before  KTSW  went  on  the  air  in 


Pittsfield,  Mass., 
Daily  Celebrates 
150th  Year 

Berkshire  Evening  Eagle 
Dates  Back 
to  1789 

On  July  26,  the  Berkshire  E:\ 


With  dcBnitt  planning,  melropoli-  »>»";  ”  BeirKTSW  3t  on  Ih.  air  in  On  July  .he  B„krl,i„ 

tan  newspaper  advertising  fits  as  Of  Wilshire  store,  pg^ruary.  Gazette  officials  declined  a  hagle  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  will^ 

clearly  into  the  picture  of  the  small  fPened  three  years  ago,  has  shown  to  suoply  Associated  Press  brate  its  150th  anniversary  with  a ; 

outlying  merchant’s  business  opera-  ‘he  most  rapid  expansion.  At  first  it  station  in  return  for  rotogravi^e  edition  designed 

tions  as  it  does  in  the  big  downtown  was  located  in  a  shop  with  a  20-  ^t^tion  also  pictorially  the  past  and  pre, 

stores,  according  to  the  experience  of  foot  frontage,  midway  between  the  gj  ^^at  the  Gazette  print  the  _• 

Phelps-Terkel,  Los  Angeles,  men’s  branches  of  two  leading  downtown  ^  ^  programs.  Exc^t  for  a  ^ore  than  100  advertisers  eo-o;, 

wear  store.  mens  wear  stores  Business  grew,  fg^^ months’  trial  several  years  ago  substitute  ne. 

Phelps-Terkel  has  been  using  regu-  and  they  soon  had  to  ease  upstairs  ^  angle  picture  coverage  of  their  b£ 

lar  space  in  Los  Angeles  for  more  than  quarters  in  the  same  building  for  store  contending  that  radio  was  and  i^rsonnel  for  the  tradi;;. 

six  months.  While  the  copy  is  not  rooms.  Finally  they  made  a  deal  for  P  gompgtitior  of  the  newsoaper  and  cougrat^ulatoir  display  advertiser, e- 
designed  to  compete  with  the  big  a  store  of  their  own,  whi A  they  lease  j^g  treated  as  such.  The  Ga-  More  than  ^pictures,  approximai 

stores,  either  in  volume  sales  or  in  on  a  percentege  basis.  So  far  their  informed  KTSW  that  the  news-  one-third  of  them  of  historic  na;, 

price,  it  is  producing  results,  accord-  business  each  month  has  exceeded  the  ®  would  stick  bv/ its  oriSnal  con-  ''1^! 

ing  to  Kenneth  M.  McNeill,  of  Produc-  rental  base  figure.  tention  and  that  if  the  Gazette  wanted  make  up  ^e  complete « 

,1  Service  Co,  »hlch  hend.ee  .he  .  r,r"d“er.^f.:/i“~^^^^^^  I”-,  “  tZ’- 

account.  GlOUP  TokeS  No  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festivll 

Butlnctt  Up  5/.  VJlUUp  newspaper,  it  was  available  at  regu-  the  first  two  week « 

Business  is  showing  a  5%  increase  Action  Oil  CoUlt  PhotOS  lor  rates.  .  ^  ^  in  August.  Extra  copies  of  this 

over  last  year,  where  the  average  im-  American  Bar  Association  Emporia  harnesses  which  tion  are  to  be  distributed  at  the  Fei 

provement  ranges  from  2.5%  to  a  loss.  ,  -i  .  ,  .  ,  advertised  both  on  the  radio  and  m  i 

New  accounts  are  being  added  at  ^pho^tgrrphs  ^^in'”"coi?rt"Tnd  ‘h®  Gazette  inserted  announcements  Started  in  Stochbridge 

about  130  a  month,  which  is  close  to  P  P®,  P.  =  P  ,  .  of  their  radio  broadcasts  m  their  reg-  .ra.  u-  .  r  .u  v  i 

the  figure  when  the  newspaper  space  broadcasting  court  proceedings  while  display  advertising.  Some  others  ,  '' 

started.  In  the  last  few  weeks,  Phelps-  convention  ^ssions  last  bought  Jaid  readers  in  the  Gazette  to  ^ 

Terkel  have  had  to  double  the  sports  ^f®®^  ‘n  San  Fra^isco.  The  associa-  ^^Zunce  their  broadcasts.  But  this  Si 

..  f  .u  •  .  tion  was  informed  by  a  committee  .  ..  r  i  Stockbridge  m  1789.  The  Stocker, j 

section  of  their  store.  ujju  /-i  tt/..  ti  system  apparently  was  unsuccessful,  „  ,  *  ^  *„  .r- 

XT  .  11  c  .u-  t/v  headed  by  Giles  J.  Patterson,  Jack-  .  •  t  i  .u  j-  .  paper  later  moved  to  Lenox,  w. 

Not  all  s  attr^utable  to  g^^^jn  ^^at  no  ag;eement  Jecav^e  since  June  1  he  radio  station  fh at  town  became  the  official  c:r 

newspaper  advertising  ^e  fo^er  regarding  the  use  .^‘splay  space  m  the  immediately  merged  u: 

practice  of  using  dmect  mail,  maga-  microphones  to  adver  ise  its  prograi^.  ^^e  Argus,  which  had  moved  for  sL- 

zmes  and  college  publications  is  con-  , ,  ,  .  .  Always  two  columns  wide,  the  radio  ,  -oocrinc  fmm  PiffcfiplJ 


SIX  montns.  wniie  xne  copy  is  noi  .v,™  a  competitior  of  the  newsoaper  and 

designed  to  compete  with  the  big  ®  ^  should  be  treated  as  such.  The  Ga- 

stores,  either  in  volume  sales  or  m  on  a  percentage  basis.  So  far  iheir  informed  KTSW  that  the  news- 

nriop  it  is  oroducine  results  accord-  business  each  month  has  exceeded  the  imormea  ^ 

price.  It  IS  proaucmg  results,  accora  ,  ,  paper  would  stick  by  its  original  con¬ 
ing  to  Kenneth  M.  McNeill,  of  ^oduc-  tention  and  that  if  the  Gazette  wanted 

tion  Service  Co.,  which  handles  the  ■  radio  advertising  it  would  pay  for  it 

account.  P-, -  ‘be  radio  wanted  space  in  the 

Butlnctt  Up  5%  DQl  VJrrOUp  1QK0S  INO  newspaper,  it  was  available  at  regu- 

Business  is  showing  a  5%  increase  Actioil  OH  Court  PhotOS 
over  last  year,  where  the  average  im-  _  .  Some  Emporia  businesses  which 


started.  In  the  last  few  weeks,  Phelps- 
Terkel  have  had  to  double  the  sports 
section  of  their  store. 


in  its  annual  convention  sessions  last 
v/eek  in  San  Francisco.  The  associa¬ 
tion  was  informed  by  a  committee 


,  .  j  •  ii.  lurai  section,  oesigneo  arouiia  •. 

and  if  the  radio  wanted  space  in  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival  to 
newspaper,  it  was  available  at  regu-  ^eld  at  Lenox  the  first  two  week« 
lar  rates.  ...  ...  in  August.  Extra  copies  of  this* 

Some  Emporia  harnesses  which  tion  are  to  be  distributed  at  the  Fef 
advertised  both  on  the  radio  and  m 

the  Gazette  inserted  annoimcements  S*or*«d  in  Stoekbridot 

of  their  radio  broadcasts  in  their  reg-  rm.  u-  *  #  *1,  v  i 

ular  disnlav  advertising  Some  others  ^®  history  of  the  Eagle  goes 

ular  display  advertising  tiome  others  ^  Western  Star,  a  weekly  m-: 

bought  paid  readers  m  the  Gazette  to  ,,  ’ 


Not  all  of  this  is  attributable  to  beaded  by  Giles  J.  Patterson,  Jack- 
newspaper  advertising.  The  former  ‘bat  no  agreement 

practice  of  using  direct  mail,  maga-  be  reached  regarding  the  use 

zines  and  college  publications  is  con-  of  ®am®ras  and  microphones, 
tinned.  But  the  newspaper  space  is  “The  Bar  should  keep  in  mind  two 


tinuk.  ”  But  the  newspaper  space  is  “The  Bar  should  keep  in  mind  two  ads’’ average”  thVee''’inche7’deep*  and 

putting  over  the  institutional  message  important  facts,  Mr.  Patterson  stated,  have  the  day’s  program  from  6  a.m.  Pittcfipid  The  • 

that  Phelps-Terkel  is  not  a  high  First,  that  we  cannot  demand  that  until  11  p.m.  listed  in  5i^-point  type.  at 

priced,  ritzy  establishment,  but  on  the  the  press  and  radio  accept  an  unquali-  just  below  the  radio  ad,  always  ap-  ?fn  thpSSf  wh^n  it  wL  cai; 
contrary  an  informal,  friendly  store  in  fied  statemimt  that  cameras  and  mi-  pears  a  one-inch,  two-column  adver-  Mncc/irhiisett.*!  Eaale  Subse’  * 
which  goods  are  priced  in  the  inter-  crophones  shall  never  be  permitted  in  tisement  of  the  Warren  Mortgage  Co.,  adonS  tJe 

ma/iioio  yt^nrto  the  courtTOom.  merelv  heeansp  thpv  _ i _ _  e _ i _ _ i _ i  owners  auopiea  me  p 


contrary  an  informal,  friendly  store  in  fied  statement  that  cameras  and  mi-  pears  a  one-inch,  two-column  adver- 
which  goods  are  priced  in  the  inter-  crophones  shall  never  be  permitted  in  tisement  of  the  Warren  Mortgage  Co., 
mediate  range.  ‘be  courtroom,  merely  because  they  one  of  the  largest  farm  loan  and  real 


ediate  range.  couriroom,  merely  because  they  one  of  the  largest  farm  loan  and  real  ^yjortlv  after  the  Civil  War.  ’niepl 

The  Phelps-Terkel  copy  is  standard-  ®  ®“.®b  freedom.  We  must  face  estate  companies  in  this  part  of  the  ^gg  purchased  by  Kelton  | 

,d  al  one  column,  ten  inches.  This,  J'  country.  SflUer  to  IsSI  and  on  Mas  « d  j 


ized  at  one  column,  ten  inches.  This, 
says  McNeill,  is  because  it  is  a  flex¬ 
ible  form.  The  same  copy  can  be 
used  in  magazines  and  other  publica- 


the  realities  of  the  situation  in 
America. 

“Second,  we  must  recognize  the 
tremendous  improvements  that  have 


tions  without  paying  for  a  new  copy  been  made  in  the  mechanical  appa- 
production  job.  In  the  fall,  winter  and  ratus  used  in  making  photographs  or 


Sports  Writer  Sues 
Wrestling  Promoters 


following  year,  the  first  issue  of  ’■ 
daily,  the  Berkshire  Evening  Lc 
was  published. 

The  continuity  of  the  weekly,  .w 


production  job.  In  the  fall,  winter  and  ratus  used  in  making  photographs  or  In  a  15-page  complaint  alleging  de-  has  been  kept  unbroken  thr 

spring,  the  copy  appears  on  Saturdays,  h  ansmiUing  sound  of  voices  and  the  famation  of  character,  Mark  Kelly,  ^gg  ’qJ  ^g  Berkshire  County  I 

and  there  is  a  good  reason  for  this,  increasing  demand  of  the  public  for  former  sports  editor  and  sports  col-  name  on  the  Wednesday  issue 

too.  There  is  less  competition  for  the  ‘be  use  of  the  same.”  umnist  on  the  Los  Angeles  Exam-  .^^^eek 

iner,  Tuesday  filed  suit  for  $775,000  Mr  Miller’s  two  sons,  Donal( 


readers’  eye  from  other  stores  on  that  b 

day,  and,  being  in  a  neighborhood  •  T  •!_  wir  i 

location  where  people  don’t  go  down-  wUlCQgO  1  Tl JDUIie  IVlCtKeS 


town  as  much  on  Saturdays,  it  gives  Coin*- Plrrtpc  in  inHnnrc  ^  ®  sequel  to  an  in-  ment,  The  former  as*  business 

nearby  customers  an  opportunity  to  *  * vi  iix  x  w  i  UI  o  vestigation  into  boxing  and  wrestling  gggj.  ^hg  latter  as  editor-in-c-" 

shop  at  home.  The  store  remains  The  Chicago  Tribune  advanced  the  conducted  last  April  by  a  committee  Both  are  graduates  of  Willian'S  C: 

open  Saturday  evenings  on  this  sched-  of  color  photos  of  spot  news  of  the  State  Legislature  in  which  lege 

ule.  In  the  summer,  when  more  events  another  step  this  week  when  testimony  was  produced  that  the  a 

people  are  away  for  week-ends,  the  “  reproduced  for  the  first  time  a  full  Daros  had  paid  various  sums  of  money 

Phelps  -  Terkel  newspaper  schedule  P^S®^  of  four-color  pictures  of  Chi-  to  Los  Angeles  sports  writers  and  f,  R, 

switches  to  Wednesday,  and  the  store  5^9  ®  ^cond  annual  Police  and  Fire  editors  for  “suggestions  and  advice.”  Fred  R  Marvin,  70,  one-time  e- 

also  remains  open  that  evening  instead  Thrill  Show,  sponsored  by  the  Trib-  Kelly  charges  in  the  suit  that  in  tor  of  the  old  New  York  Daily 

of  Saturday.  ,jby  more  than  70,000  1936  the  Daros  had  their  bookkeeper  jiiercinl,  died  during  the  nig|^ 

Caters  to  College  Men  j  ooldiers  Field,  Sunday  afternoon,  make  an  entry  in  their  ledger  of  an  jyjy  14  at  his  farm  home  in 

The  newspaper  copy  was  started  to  item  of  $11,211  as  having  been  paid  to  minster  West.  Vt.  His  widow 

solve  a  problem,  the  misconception  on  The  color  pictures  of  Sunday’s  Kelly  and  that  subsequently  the  son  survive.  Since  1933  be  haaj^ 

the  part  of  many  that  the  stores  were  spectacle,  in  which  1,000  police  and  ledger  was  introduced  in  the  investi-  educational  director  of  the  Com 

high  priced  and  too  exclusive  for  the  ^*9^®^  ttwk  part,  were  made  by  gation.  on  American  Education, 

general  customer.  This  feeling  appar-  Tribune  photographers.  Three  sets  of  Kelly  denies  that  he  received  the  Born  in  Garden  City,  Mmn 

ently  grew  because  in  the  ten  or  eleven  four  engraving  plates  were  prepared  money  from  the  Daros  and  asserts  began  his  newspaper  career  «  > ; 

years  of  its  existence,  the  organization  *9  ‘he  record  time  of  10  hours,  permit-  that  publication  of  the  ledger  item  porter  on  the  Spokane 

has  catered  almost  exclusively  to  col-  ‘ing  the  Tribune  to  carry  three  four-  injured  his  reputation  as  an  accurate  Review  in  1894.  He  was  editor 

lege  men  and  sports  enthusiasts.  pictures  in  two-thirds  of  its  and  unbiased  writer,  and  caused  hi.m  Dayton  (Wash.)  Daily  Court^J'  . 

nave  Phfln.!  nnH  Dick  Terkel  the  *’®8ular  Monday  circulation.  irreparable  damages.  in  1899;  the  Walla  Walw  t" 


iner,  Tuesday  filed  suit  for  $775,000  Miller’s  two  sons,  Donald 

damages  against  Jack  and  Lou  Daro,  g^d  Lawrence  K.  Miller,  are  d 
wrestling  promoters.  assisting  him  in  the  paper’s  maras 


The  action  is  a  sequel  to  an  in-  ^ent,  the  former  as  business 
vestigation  into  boxing  and  wrestling  ager,'  the  latter  as  editor-in-cr  j 
conducted  last  Anril  hv  a  committee  n.ii.’ _ _ _ i _ ef  Williams  Cl 


page^  of  four-color  pictures  of  Chi-  to  Los  Angeles  sports  writers  and  F.  R.  MARVIN 

^cond  annual  Police  and  Fire  editors  for  “suggestions  and  advice.”  Fred  R.  Marvin  70,  one-time  ei 
Thrill  Show,  sponsored  by  the  Trib-  Kelly  charges  in  the  suit  that  in  tor  of  the  old  New  York  Daily 

attended  by  more  than  70,000  1936  the  Daros  had  their  bookkeeper  ,„ercinl  died  during  the  nighj 
at  Soldiers  Field,  Sunday  afternoon,  make  an  entry  in  their  ledger  of  an  j^jy  14  at  his  farm  home  in  *•, 
“  ^  item  of  $11,211  as  having  been  paid  to  minster  West,  Vt.  His  widow  s'- 

The  color  pictures  of  Sunday’s  Kelly  and  that  subsequently  the  son  survive.  Since  1933  he  had  m 


The  color  pictures  of  Sunday’s  Kelly  and  that  subsequently  the 
spectacle,  in  which  1,000  police  and  ledger  was  introduced  in  the  investi- 
firemen  took  part,  were  made  by  gation. 

Tribune  photographers.  Three  sets  of  Kelly  denies  that  he  received  the 


educational  director  of  the  Com  ■ 
on  American  Education. 

Born  in  Garden  City,  Mmn 


lege  men  and  sports  enthusiasts.  coior  pictures  m  two-thir 

Dave  Phelps  and  Dick  Terkel,  the  circulation, 

proprietors,  started  the  organization  — ~ 

just  off  the  campus  of  U.S.C.,  where  AIRLINES  HAVE  $d 


in  1899;  the  Walla  Walla  ^ 
Daily  Statesman,  1900;  Las  •, 
(Col.)  Democrat,  1910-12,  an  , 
Pueblo  Morning  Chieftain, 


just  off  t^  campus  of  U.S^C  where  AIRLINES  HAVE  $265,000  AD  FUND  IFZl  cSai;  191'; 

they  shared  a  small  shop  Phel^se^  DEFINITE  ASSURANCE  that  the  cooperative  advertising  campaign  spon-  He  w^s  founde?  in  1917  and  ^ 

mg  sheet  music,  ai^  Twkel,  a  limit^  leading  airlines  and  the  aviation  industry  will  be  launched  until  1923  of  the  Mountam  J' 

°1  c^^mif+hp*mn<sic  added  to  the  given  by  officials  of  the  Air  Transport  Association  of.  America  Banker  and  Moimtain  States  • 

dothiilg  Sock,  and  then  bejln  to  add  "'®®ting  in  Chicago.  A  fund  of  $265,000  has  Age  and  editor-in-chmf  of  the^. 

other  stores  One  went  in  at  Palo  .  "  raised  by  17  domestic  airlines  and  the  same  number  of  manufacturers  York  Daily  Commercial  trom 

Alto,  near  Stanford  University;  one  j"  industry.  Present  plans  call  for  the  campaign  to  begin  early  in  October.  • 

was  opened  at  Corvallis,  Ore.,  near  P®t2ns  as  to  media  are  yet  to  be  determined  by  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  agency  ^TTRT3Trn<i 

Oregon  State  College;  another  near  handling  the  account.  Although  the  committee  has  left  media  selection  to  IN  NEW 
the  former  location  of  U.C.L.A.,  on  ‘he  agency,  it  is  understood  that  magazines  will  probably  get  the  bulk  of  The  Kaye-St.  George  Adve^  ^ 

Vermont  Ave.,  in  Los  Angeles.  Sub-  the  appropriation.  It  is  likely  that  individual  airlines  will  step  up  their  adver-  Agency  is  now  located  in 


Vermont  Ave.,  in  Los  Angeles.  Sub-  appropriation.  It  is  likely  that  individual  airlines  will  step  up  their 
sequently  there  were  shops  located  tising  in  newspapers  once  the  cooperative  campaign  gets  under  way. 


IN  NEW  QUARTERS 

The  Kaye-St.  George  A<m‘ 
Agency  is  now  located  in 
quarters  at  280  Madison  Ave. 


No  FCC  Editing 
Of  Overseas 
Broadcasts 


xr.-;-;.  Stak>^>:kkiv  TrrSc. 

cool' WINDS  COMING  TH  BREAK  TORRID  SPEU 


----  Scripts  Musi  Be  Designed 

For  Foreign,  Not 
Domestic,  Audiences 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  17 — No 
radio  program  for  international  broad¬ 
cast  will  be  edited,  modified  or  re- 
r  vised  by  the  Federal  Communications 
"note  Commission  in  advance  of  its  use,  but 
tional  agreements  with  other  nations  require 
in  that  scripts  be  designed  for  foreign 
lirect  rather  than  domestic  audiences,  Act- 
rding  ing  Chairman  Thad  H.  Brown  ex- 
ndlng  plained  as  hearings  opened  on  the 
cause  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  peti- 
good  tion  for  modified  rules  on  interna- 
irticle  tional  broadcasts. 

ik-end  "pjjg  hearings  were  called  after  the 
Union  protested  a  rule  which  con- 
eludes  with  the  statement:  “Any  pro¬ 
gram  solely  intended  for,  and  di¬ 
rected  to  an  audience  in  the  continen¬ 
tal  United  States  does  not  meet  the 
requirements  for  this  service." 

Clarifies  Rule 

Acting  Chairman  Brown  reminded 
that,  during  the  period  of  experi¬ 
mental  broadcasts  over  the  seas,  the 
Commission  imposed  and  the  licensees 
accepted,  conditions  limiting  the  na¬ 
ture  and  defining  the  character  of 
service  which  might  be  expected  to 
benefit  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  arrived  at  this  conclusion: 

“.  .  .  there  would  be  a  public  benefit 
to  the  people  of  this  country  if  Amer¬ 
ican  stations  could  be  licensed  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  program  service  to  foreign 
countries  if  the  effect  of  the  operation 
of  such  stations  would  be  to  engender 
international  good-will,  understand¬ 
ing  and  cooperation  through  pro¬ 
gram  service  reflecting  the  culture 
of  our  people.” 

It  also  was  pointed  out  that  the 
licensing  of  channels  is  not  one  sub¬ 
ject  wholly  to  the  control  of  this 
WEEKLY-DAILY  MERGER  country,  but  that  foreign  countries 
The  Monticello  (Ind.)  Journal,  in-  f  ‘create  interference  on  the  same 
dependent  evening  newspaper,  and  the  frequencies  it  the  prof  ams  were  not 
Monticello  Herald,  Republican  weekly,  ^  striving  for 

have  been  consolidated  as  the  Herald-  ^^^’^unum  benefit  from  international 
Journal,  daily.  Dewey  D.  Raper,  broadcasts  and  endeavoring  to  pre¬ 
owner  of  the  Herald,  and  his  brother.  other  na  ions  the 

James,  co-publisher  of  the  Brazil  Commission  explained  this  tenet  will 
(Ind.)  Times,  have  bought  the  Journal  observed:  The  Commission  has 
from  Lawrence  O.  Corey  and  his  no  desire  purpose  or  intention  of  set- 
mother,  Mrs.  Hala  Corey.  Corey  plans  “nS  i  self  up  as  a  board  ot  censorship. 
.  ..  f  ,,  11  and  it  does  not  and  will  not  exercise 

o  continue  publication  of  the  weekly  ^  jurisdiction. 

\A/h‘\fo  I  Jiomnnrnf  •'  ^ 


d  to  “announce  intention”  of  Higgins,  Oklahoma  City.  The  last 
rpeting  for  the  scholarships.  Co-  boy  was  selected  by  an  Aviation  Com- 
iritmg  with  the  newspaper  groups  mittee  after  Scripps-Howard  relin- 
>:■;  the  National  Air  Races,  through  quished  the  News  in  that  city. 

,  W.  Greve,  president,  and  the  Other  colleges  and  schools  partici- 
rd  Air  Lines,  through  its  Boeing  pating  in  the  plan  were:  Clarkson 
:  j1  of  Aeronautics,  at  Oakland,  College  of  Technology,  Troy,  N.  Y.; 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science, 
Notieiial  Winner  from  Memphis  Cleveland;  Carnegie  Tech,  Pittsburgh; 

scholarships  boards  were  set  Louisiana  State  University,  Uniyer- 
fmeach  city  and  the  records  of  University  of  Virginia, 

.contestants  judged  at  the  con-  Charlottesville.  Va..  and  Bucknell 
.  n  of  the  June  term. 


wise  might  not  have  been  able  to 
attend. 

“We  chose  aeronautical  engineer¬ 
ing.  rather  than  actual  flying,  be¬ 
cause  what  aviation  needs  most  are 
the  youthful,  up-and-coming  geniuses 
who  will  help  guide  the  nation’s  avi¬ 
ation  ships  of  the  future. 

“We  hope,  when  these  boys  suc¬ 
cessfully  finish  college,  to  be  able  to 
immediately  place  them  in  the  in¬ 
dustry.” 


The  rec- 
then  went  to  a  National  Scholar- 
::  Board  in  New  York  where  they 
;:r  graded  from  first  to  last  position 
ie  nation. 

Eobert  E.  Rohtert,  winner  of  the 
1  ihis  (Tenn.)  Press  -  Scimitar 
f  arihip.  won  first  place  national- 
ind  was  given  his  choice  of  all 
:  sdiolarships  offered.  He  chose 
liie  University.  Charles  W.  Mat- 
winner  of  the  Kiioxrtl/e  (Tenn.) 

■  ’-Sentinel  scholarship,  won  sec- 


WHITAKER  IN  ROME 


SEEKS  RADIO  PERMIT 

As  proposed  by  Clyde  E.  Palmer, 
publisher,  the  Hot  Springs  (Ark.) 
Sentinel  Record  and  New  Era  would 
establish  a  low  power  radio  station 
there  to  be  managed  in  friendly  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  as  owner  of  KTHS.  Palmer  in 
an  application  submitted  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission 
asked  a  permit  to  operate  on  130  kilo¬ 
cycles  with  100  watts  night  power 
and  250  watts  day  power.  The  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  has  filed  application 
for  permit  to  increase  the  power  of 
KTHS  from  10,000  to  50,000  kilocycles. 


Artistic  Foundations,  Inc.,  will  in¬ 
crease  its  advertising  appropriation 
for  Flexees  by  107( ,  as  in  the  last  five 
fall  seasons.  Max  Kahn,  president  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  Most  of  the  in¬ 
crease,  as  before,  will  go  to  roto¬ 
gravure  sections  of  newspapers. 
Hirshon -Garfield,  Inc.,  handles  the 
recount. 
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To  Ask  Congress 
For$2m000Ad 
Fund  for  States 

Rep.  Houston  Predicts  Com¬ 
munity  Advertising  Would 
Accelerate  Business  25% 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  18 — Rep¬ 
resentative  John  M.  Houston  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  is  sounding  sentiment  in  his  home 
state  on  a  proposal  to  have  Con¬ 
gress  appropriate  $96,000,000  to  de¬ 
fray  the  cost  of  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  each  state  to  focus  attention 
on  local  products,  particularly  those 
which  may  go  into  foreign  trade. 

If  reaction  in  Kansas  is  enthusias¬ 
tically  for  the  program,  the  congress¬ 
man  will  introduce  a  bill  in  the 
House;  if  the  plan  is  not  regarded 
feasible,  it  will  be  dropped. 

Two  Hillion  for  Each  State 

The  idea  of  financing  “the  world's 
largest  advertising  campaign”  is  fos¬ 
tered  by  W.  B.  Shafer,  Jr.,  Norfolk, 
Va.,  investment  broker,  who  claims 
to  be  the  originator  of  the  World  War 
“bonus”  payment.  He  proposes  that 
the  Federal  Government  give  $2,- 
000,000  to  each  state  to  be  expend^ 
for  community  advertising,  with  a 
proviso  that  at  least  $500,000  shall  be 
devoted  to  promotion  of  export  trade. 

Community  advertising,  he  pre¬ 
dicts,  will  accelerate  private  business 
at  least  25%,  and  build  national  in¬ 
come  to  the  eighty  billion  dollar  level. 

Shafer  reports  he  has  discussed  his 
plan  in  detail  with  Representative 
Houston,  and  with  Senator  Arthur 
Capper  of  Kansas,  Senator  Harry  F. 
Byrd  of  Virginia,  and  the  following 
Representatives:  Patman  of  Texas, 
Bryson  of  South  Carolina.  Anderson 
of  Missouri,  Byms  of  Tennessee,  Pat¬ 
rick  of  Alabama,  and  Gilchrist  of 
Iowa. 

Accomplishments  which  he  predicts 
to  flow  from  the  legislation  are;  bal¬ 
ancing  the  Federal  budget,  putting 
90%  of  the  unemployed  back  on  pri¬ 
vate  payrolls,  return  of  prosperity, 
and  creation  of  a  market  for  surplus 
products. 

■ 

Plan  More  Hosiery 
Ads  in  Newspapers 

Fall  advertising  plans  of  the  Hosiery 
Co.,  Concord,  makers  of  Townwear 
hose,  contemplate  a  generous  increase 
in  newspaper  linage,  according  to 
John  L.  Fort,  president  of  Fort  &  Co., 
advertising  agents  for  the  company, 
with  headquarters  at  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Following  a  conference  the  past 
week  with  A.  R.  Hoover  Jr.,  president, 
and  E.  S.  Towery,  sales  manager,  of 
Hoover  Hosiery  Co.,  at  which  Mr.  Fort 
submitted  advertising  plans  for  Fall, 
definite  decision  was  reached  to  “step 
up”  newspaper  schedules.  Last  year 
Townwear  sales  showed  an  80%  in¬ 
crease  in  volume,  Mr.  Fort  said,  and 
this  year  to  date  the  increase  over 
last  year  is  one  third.  Distribution  is 
general  throughout  the  United  States. 

CHANGES  FTEIM'S  NAME 

Effective  July  1,  the  firm  name  of 
F.  E.  N.  Cole  &  Co..  Chicago,  was 
changed  to  F.  E.  M.  Cole  &  Son.  H.  A. 
Cole,  formerly  of  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco,  who  for  the  last  10 
years  has  been  representing  publishers 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  has  returned  to 
Chicago  to  join  his  father's  organiza¬ 
tion. 


East  Hartford  Stores 
Hove  Ad  Successes 

On  July  14  and  15  the  commercial 
and  merchantile  proprietors  in  East 
Hartford,  Conn.,  a  20,000  population 
suburb  of  Hartford  reported  startling 
gains  in  gross  business.  One  of  the 
enthusiastic  shop  owners  noted  his 
trade  volume  soared  400%  greater 
than  normal  for  this  i>eriod  of  the 
year.  Others  told  of  increases  rang¬ 
ing  from  25%  up. 

Two  months  ago.  East  Hartford’s 
businessmen,  spurred  on  by  the  reve¬ 
nue  lost  to  out-of-town  houses,  be¬ 
gan  agitation  to  regain  this  trade.  In¬ 
terest  flared  when  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  lent  its  support  to  the 
movement. 

Advertising  men  from  both  Hartford 
dailies,  the  Times  and  Courant,  and 
Edward  B.  Stevens,  publisher  of  the 
East  Hartford  Weekly  Gazette,  were 
called  into  consultation  by  the  East 
Hartford  men.  Out  of  these  discus¬ 
sions  came  the  plan  for  East  Hart¬ 
ford  “Shopping  Days,”  to  be  featured 
in  the  local  weekly  and  two  Hartford 
daily  papers  through  advertising 
placed  by  the  merchants. 

An  estimated  2J100  lines  of  display 
advertising  in  these  local  dailies  and 
the  Blast  Hartford  weekly  were  co¬ 
operatively  grouped  on  a  single  day 
to  represent  East  Hartford  business 
and  brought  the  above  results. 

Bolstered  with  confidence  rising  out 
of  this  preliminary  success  of  last 
week-end,  the  East  Hartford  mer¬ 
chants  are  looking  ahead  to  solidify 
this  influx  of  trade.  They  have  plans 
to  repeat  the  campaign  at  least  two 
days  in  August  and  again  in  Septem¬ 
ber. 

■ 

A.  6c  P.  Sales  Executive 
Lauds  Newspaper  Ads 

Newspaper  advertising  is  by  far  the 
most  effective  way  to  sell  groceries 
to  the  modem  housewife,  T.  D.  Ham¬ 
ilton,  sales  manager  of  the  Great  At¬ 
lantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Co.  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  said  July  13  in  commenting  on 
the  advertising  campaign  with  which 
the  A.&P.  announced  the  opening  of 
a  week’s  sales  campaign.  The  same 
day,  five  pages  of  A.&P.  advertising 
appeared  in  newspapers  in  cities  the 
size  of  Albany,  "Troy  and  Schenec¬ 
tady,  and  two  pages  in  those  of 
smaller  towns,  such  as  Little  Falls. 

“It  is  largely  because  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  that  chain  stores 
are  able  to  make  use  of  the  mass 
distribution  system  to  bring  groceries 
to  the  consumer  at  considerably  lower 
prices,”  Mr.  Hamilton  said. 

“The  A.&P.,  which  is  the  oldest  and 
largest  chain  organization  in  the 
country,  is  so  sure  of  the  value  of 
newsp>ap)er  advertisements  that  it 
sp>ends  $1,174,751  every  year  in  New 
York  state  alone  for  space  to  tell  its 
message.  We  owe  it  to  our  custo¬ 
mers  to  keep  them  informed  of  mar¬ 
ket  values,  and  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  is  the  most  effective  means  of 
doing  this.” 

All  the  chains  operating  in  New 
York  state  expend  $21,200,000  for  ad¬ 
vertising,  most  of  it  in  local  pai>ers, 
Mr.  Hamilton  pointed  out. 

“Space  purchased  to  display  the 
bargains  offered  in  connection  with 
the  current  sales  drive  is  esp)ecially 
effective  because  these  advertise¬ 
ments  are  real  news  to  the  thrifty 
housewife.”  he  said.  “We  have  found 
that  when  the  customer  is  shown  a 
fair  price  for  quality  groceries,  she 
responds  readily.  The  easiest  place 
to  reach  her  is  in  the  daily  pap>er.” 


Brewer's  Adman  Gives 
"Inside"  Trade  Story 

A  quarrel  between  an  unnamed 
newspaper  and  most  of  the  brewing 
trade  in  the  mid-West,  in  which  the 
paper’s  campaign  to  clean  out  cor¬ 
ruption  in  its  community  brought 
about  withdrawal  of  the  brewers’  ad¬ 
vertising  from  its  columns  and  in 
which  the  newspaper’s  stand  finally 
prevailed,  was  told  this  week  by 
George  F.  Tilton,  advertising  manager 
of  Anheuser-Busch  Brewery,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Speaking  before  the  closing  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Oklahoma  Malt  Beverage 
Association’s  convention  at  Hotel 
Mayo,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  July  12,  he  told 
the  following  story:  “About  a  year 
ago  a  newspaper  in  a  certain  dry  city 
put  on  a  campaign  to  clean  out  dives 
and  gambling,  and  as  a  result  every 
brewer  who  advertised  in  that  news¬ 
paper  was  boycotted  by  the  retailers. 
Seven  brewers  withdrew  their  adver¬ 
tising. 

“There  was  one  brewer  who  thought 
more  of  public  opinion  than  of  a  few 
temporary  sales  and  he  refused  to 
withdraw  his  advertising.  As  a  result, 
135  outlets  threw  out  his  product, 
thereby  helping  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  that  brewer  was  on  the 
side  of  law  and  order. 

“As  the  public  began  to  realize  this 
fact,  the  demand  for  that  brand  of 
beer  became  stronger  than  ever  so 
that  today  sale  p)er  capita  for  that 
brand  in  that  town  is  over  three  times 
what  it  was  a  year  ago.” 

■ 

N.  Y.  Hotel  Men  Discuss 
Plan  for  Fair  Ads 

A  coop>erative  plan  under  which 
New  York  hotels  and  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair  Corpioration  would  jointly 
subscribe  $100,000  to  publicize  the 
World’s  Fair  through  paid  advertis¬ 
ing  was  one  of  the  matters  discussed 
at  a  closed  meeting  of  the  Hotel 
Association  of  New  York  City  in  its 
offices  on  July  19. 

Latest  effort  of  New  York  business 
organizations  to  stimulate  interest  for 
the  Fair  in  the  hinterlands,  because 
of  recent  pwor  attendance  figures  at 
the  Fair,  the  plan.  Editor  &  Publisher 
learned,  calls  for  the  Fair  corpora¬ 
tion  to  subscribe  $80,000  while  the 
balance  would  be  supplied  by  the 
hotel  association. 

Queried  by  Editor  &  Publisher,  in¬ 
terested  parties  declined  to  discuss 
the  projected  plan  other  than  to  say 
that  “no  action  was  taken  at  the 
meeting.”  N  o  Fair  officials  were 
present  at  the  meeting,  it  was  said. 

Fair  officials  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
no  newspaper  or  magazine  advertis¬ 
ing  was  being  planned. 

NEWSPAPERS  BEST 

After  an  absence  from  newspaper 
space  for  several  years,  the  Adler 
Shoes  for  Men,  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
found  that  a  series  of  newspaper  tests 
so  effectual  in  increasing  sales  that 
it  will  continue  to  use  newspapers. 
In  one  advertisement  in  New  York 
newspapers  marking  the  opening  of 
one  of  several  new  stores,  the  con¬ 
cern  offered  a  free  zipper  bag  with 
each  shoe  purchase.  As  a  result, 
officials  said,  the  store  was  crowded 
beyond  its  capacity  for  the  two  days 
of  the  event.  More  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  is  planned  for  the  near 
future  with  similar  offers.  Raymond 
Levy  Organization.  Inc.  directs  the 
account. 


Campaigns  and  Account! — 
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MAJES’nC  RADIO  AND  TELEl’ 
SION  CORP.  of  Chicago,  has 
pointed  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  as  i; 
advertising  agency.  The  total  adverfi 
tising  appropriation  was  not  reveale#^”^ 
but  present  plans,  still  in  a  format: 
state,  call  for  an  extensive  newspap(§|rtis' 
campaign  and  the  use  of  nation 
magazines.  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc 
New  York  office,  is  now  handling  thi 
entire  Bauer  &  Black  account. 


Lot 


Seagram  Distillers  Corp.,  CalveH 
Distillers  Corp.,  and  Carstairs 
Distilling  Co.  announce  the  appoLn; 
ment  of  Irwin  Vladimir  &  Co..  Lnc 
New  York,  to  handle  all  of  their  ad 
vertising  abroad. 

Jas.  Barclay  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Dettc:: 
has  appointed  Brooke,  Smith 
French,  Inc.,  Detroit  and  New  Yor 
agency,  according  to  an  annouiiK 
ment  by  Newton  E.  Tarble,  vice-pres 
ident  and  sales  manager  of  the  Ba: 
clay  firm.  The  appointment  is  effec 
tive  Sept.  1. 

Based  on  substantial  sales  increase^' 
this  year,  Calvert  Distillers  Cov. 
New  York,  plans  to  expand  adverti- 
ing  and  sales  promotion  efforts  star 
ing  Aug.  1  according  to  W.  W.  Wachti 
president.  Calvert,  currently,  is 
318  papers  in  255  markets  in  additk: 
to  magazines,  transportation  and  out 
door  media.  Benton  &  Bowles  is  tb 


agency. 

The  Texas  Company  (Australasia) 
Ltd.,  has  appointed  the  Sydney  Office  J 
of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company  to 
handle  the  advertising  of  Texas  Mot 
Oil,  the  company’s  Diesel  lubricatir;i 
oil  and  other  oils  used  in  industry. 

H.  M.  Stauffer  &  Sons,  Leola,  Pa 
have  appointed  Jerome  B.  Gray  t  Co 
Philadelphia,  to  direct  their  advfftis- 
ing. 

Florsheim  Shoe  Company,  Chijagi 
women’s  shoe  division,  has  appointed. 
Samuel  G.  Krivit  Co.,  to  handle  ic 
national  advertising.  Newspapers  and 
magazines  will  be  used  this  fall 

Laird-Schober  &  Co.,  shoe  m^u 
factiu-ers,  will  promote  a  new  medium 
priced  line  in  magazines  and  in 
operative  advertising  with  dealers  a 
newspapers.  McKee  &  Albright,  Phil 
adelphia,  is  the  agency. 

Junior  Midgets  or  America,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  motor  cars,  is  using  new^ 
pers  and  magazines.  Culbreth  Sud 
ler  Advertising,  Los  Angeles  is 
agency. 

Press  Photo  Guild,  Chicago,  an  or 
ganization  servicing  photogra^ers 
and  photograph  users,  has  awarded  iB 
account  to  the  Malcolm-Howaro 
Agency,  of  the  same  city.  News^ 
pers  and  magazines  are  now 
used  in  a  test  campaign. 

Fairfax  Hotel,  New  York,  has  ap 
pointed  Needham  and  Grohmann- 
Inc.,  New  York,  effective  immediate) 
Newspapers  and  class  magazines 
be  used. 

California  Fruit  Growms' 
change,  Los  Angeles,  in  addition  to 
new  campaign  in  newspapers 
magazines  for  Sunkist  oranges 
started  a  campaign  for  Red 
oranges  in  southern  newspapers.  ^ 
tribution  of  this  brand,  it  was  ^ 
confined  primarily  to  the  South.  W- 
&  Thomas  is  the  agency 
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AGENCY  CHANGES  TITlE 

The  formation  of  Jack  Yarmo'^ 
Co.,  has  been  announced  by  ^ , 
Yarmov  and  Associates,  with  c^  f 
offices  at  247  Park  Ave..  New  i® 
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■jTCHER  D.  RICHARDS,  president 
of  Campbell-Ewald  Co.  of  New 
:k  Inc.,  has  been  named  chairman 
the  Committee  on  Business  Papers 
the  American  Association  of  Ad- 
srtising  Agencies.  Others  named 
jre:  Leonard  T.  Bush,  Compton  Ad- 
sing  Inc..  New  York,  chairman 
(•Committee  on  Radio  Broadcasting, 

:d  A.  K.  Spencer,  J.  Walter  Thomp- 
-  Co.,  New  York,  as  vice-chairman 
(the  committee;  Fred  H.  Fidler,  of  J. 
liter  Thompson  Co.,  New  York, 
-irman  of  Committee  on  Screen  Ad- 
'ftising. 

R.  B.  Alexander,  of  the  Crowell- 
: iier  Publishing  Co.,  has  been  ap- 
i.-.ted  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
:e  Advertising  Club  of  New  York, 
if  has  been  a  member  of  the  club 
r.ce  1934. 

Lons  W.  Munro,  vice-president, 
icemus  &  Co.,  in  charge  of  the  Bos- 
office,  and  past  president  of  the 
i-.ard  Business  School  Alumni,  has 
wn  elected  a  director  of  the  Board 
::  Trustees  of  the  Children’s  Sun- 
Hospital  Sanitarium  at  Egypt, 
ic.'iiate,  Mass. 

Hinrv  Q.  Hawes,  vice-president  and 
:-:r.6ral  manager  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
^c«s  of  McCann- Erickson,  Inc.,  has 
iien  elected  a  director  of  the  Amer- 
ai  Trust  Co. 

Qiwarb  M.  Powell,  of  Haworth, 
?;*ell  &  Thomas,  New  York,  who 
rraized  and  for  many  years  directed 
■f  public  relations  department  of 
!  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  has  been  appointed 
-eclor  of  Public  Relations  of  Bates 
:jege,  Lewiston,  Me.  He  assumed 
2  new  duties  this  week  with  head- 
;.«:ters  at  the  college. 

Hoin  Hutson  Weber,  formerly 
'Sii  Phillips  H.  Lord,  Inc.,  has  joined 
hdiel  &  Colwell,  Inc.,  counsellors  in 
■-  ic  relations.  New  York.  She  will 
rote  a  considerable  portion  of  her 
0*  to  horticultural  accounts.  Adria 
Aldrich,  formerly  with  the  San 
"innico  Examiner,  Paramount  Stu- 
in  Hollywood,  Chicago’s  World’s 
and  until  Recently  with  the 
Ritter  Co.,  has  also  joined  Kor- 

*  4  Colwell,  Inc. 

Huolb  L.  Yoh  has  joined  Ivey  & 
-•^•gton  Inc.,  as  an  account  executive. 
"  A.  James,  advertising  and  mer- 
■■adising  manager  of  the  Hudson 

•  •f  Car  Co.,  has  announced  the 
-Ointment  of  Glen  Bannerman,  of 
-onto,  as  head  of  a  newly  organized 
■•■‘Sion  designated  as  the  advertising 
J'  merchandising  department.  Mr. 
^nerman  was  advertising  manager 
■«  Hudson  Motors  of  Canada,  Ltd., 
^  will  continue  in  charge  of  adver- 
‘  and  publicity  for  the  Canadian 
^■pany. 

G.  SiLBAR,  advertising  man- 
Covered  Wagon  Co.,  Mt.  Clem- 
^  Mich..  and  an  Editor  &  Publisher 
f^ndcnt  for  the  last  11  ears. 
■  Silbar  are  the  parents  of  a 
oom  July  15.  It  is  their  second 

^  D  Wolaver  and  Charles  Oswald 
forces  and  will  operate 
'  ■  ^  firm  name  of  Wolaver  and 
.‘“If  with  offices  in  the  NBC  Build- 
‘  Cleveland. 

u  Seay,  is  in  charge  of  the 

'■  ‘"®"iphi.s,  Tenn.,  offices  of  the 
Advertisers.  Inc.,  in  the  Hotel 

-'-'xiy. 

J.  Fitzgerald,  Jr.,  has  joined 
I  staff  of  the  Chas.  H.  Eddv 
i  York  Office.  Mr. 

(  recently  with  John 

o-i  and  the  New  York  Amer- 


By  WARREN  L  BASSETT 

QUES'nONS  WHICH  have  been  rife 
in  the  agency  field  since  Roy  S. 
Durstine  suddenly  resigned  as  presi- 


M\i 


Roy  S.  Durstine  A.  T.  Gardiner 

dent  of  Batten.  Barton.  Durstine  & 
Osborn  in  mid- April,  were  answered 
this  week  when  Mr.  Durstine  an¬ 
nounced  the  formation  of  his  own  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  Roy  S.  Durstine, 
Inc.,  with  offices  at  580  Fifth  Avenue, 
at  47th  Street. 

A  crisp  an¬ 
nouncement  sent 
to  the  press 
stated  that  for 
the  past  two 
months  he  has 
been  acting  as 
consult  ant  to 
General  Motors 
Overseas.  New 
York  Times  and 
National  Broad¬ 
casting  Com¬ 
pany,  and  that 
John  R.  Burr  his  work  for 

these  firms  will 
continue  without  interfering  with  their 
existing  agency  relationships.  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Overseas  is  handled  by 
J.  Walter  'Thompson,  New  York  Times 
by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  and  NBC  by- 
Lord  &  Thomas. 

Hoi  Two  Associotot 

Associated  with  Mr.  Durstine  at  the 
start  are  A.  T.  Gardiner  formerly  of 
Newsweek  and  BBD&O,  and  John 
Read  Burr  who  has  been  with  Kenyon 
&  Eckhardt,  Blackett.  Sample  &  Hum¬ 
mer!  and  the  Blackman  Company. 

There  were  only  two  chairs  in  the 
big,  vacant  offices  at  580  Fifth  Avenue 
when  we  called  there  Wednesday  to 
talk  to  Mr.  Durstine  about  his  new 
venture.  We  were  in  on  the  ground 
floor  of  a  new  agency  business.  The 
bare  walls  echoed  the  footsteps  on  the 
naked  cement  floors.  Present  were 
Mr.  Durstine  and  Mr.  Burr  and  a 
telephone  which  spoke  out  occasion¬ 
ally.  During  the  brief  talk  numerous 
visitors  arrived  and  departed,  chiefly 
seeking  jobs,  we  surmised. 

Here  it  was  that  Roy  Durstine,  at 
53,  after  a  brilliant  and  successful 
career  in  advertising,  was  making  a 
new  start  in  the  turbulent  agency 
field.  But  there  was  none  6f  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  new  beginnings  in  his 
manner.  Calm  and  suave,  he  replied 
to  questions,  said  little  that  was  not 
contained  in  the  original  announce¬ 
ment.  or  in  the  large  advertisement 
placed  in  New  York  papers  Wed¬ 
nesday. 

The  firm  will  give  a  complete  agency 
service.  Mr.  Durstine  said.  No  defi¬ 
nite  division  of  responsibilities  has 
been  worked  out  other  than  that  Mr. 
Gardiner  will  be  in  charge  of  media 
i  nd  re.search.  Pointing  out  that  he 
has  had  exnerience  in  all  branches  of 


agency  work,  Mr.  Durstine  indicated 
that  he  and  Mr.  Burr  will  write  and 
supervise  copy  and  handle  client  re¬ 
lations. 

Asked  directly  what  was  the  cause 
of  his  resignation  from  BBD&O,  Mr. 
Durstine  smilingly  refused  to  answer. 

Mr.  Durstine  was  cautious  in  com¬ 
menting  on  the  fall  outlook  for  adver¬ 
tising,  but  felt  that  all  present  figures 
point  to  a  continued  rise  in  business 
activity. 

Idea  behind  the  new  agency,  stated 
in  the  newspaper  ads.  is  that  of  a 
“compact”  organization  “designed  to 
give  a  superlative  type  of  service  to 
a  limited  number  of  clients.”  Which 
reminds  us  that  when  you  are  big  it  is 
nice  to  be  big  but  when  you  are  small 
it  is  nice  to  be  compact. 

Nevertheless,  the  ad  stated  that 
“executives  of  varying  interests  have 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  trend 
is  toward  this  sort  of  agency,  and  that 
the  time  is  ripe  for  one  which  will  be: 

“A  close-knit  group  of  youthful  but 
experienced,  talented  people  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  creating  fine,  persuasive 
advertisements  is  the  most  important 
phase  of  agency  work — a  group  which 
knows  how  to  hit  hard  in  copy  with¬ 
out  breaking  the  law  or  blasting  an 
advertiser’s  reputation. 

The  Public  Relations  An9le 
“ — a  group  which  knows  the  vital 
need  for  facts  before  planning,  which 
knows  how  to  find  cross-sections  of 
people  truly  reflecting  public  opinion, 
knows  how  to  frame  and  test  ques¬ 
tions  to  penetrate  below  the  surface, 
how  to  interpret  findings  and  write 
specifications  for  marketing  strategy 
and  advertising  themes. 

“ — a  group  which  knows  how  to  test 
copy  themes  before  asking  for  ap¬ 
proval  on  appropriations,  how  to  pre¬ 
judge  appeals  without  prejudice  or 
hunch,  how  to  take  a  Starch  Report  or 
leave  it  alone,  and  what  makes  a  head¬ 
line  click  and  a  first  paragraph  lead 
the  reader  on. 

“ — a  group  which  understands  good 
citizenship  in  big  companies  and  little 
ones,  and  has  a  deep  curiosity  about 
political,  social  and  economic  trends, 
and  knows  that  the  world  today  is 
just  a  lot  of  families  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  and  other  countries, 
trying  to  make  a  living  and  raise 
children. 

“ — a  group  which  represents  the 
longest  successful  experience  in  the 
radio  field,  and  which  realizes  that  in¬ 
teresting  announcements,  the  mount¬ 
ing  costs  of  talent  and  a  realistic  view 
of  coverage  figures  are  the  three  great 
questions  in  radio  today. 

“Such  a  group  cannot  spread  itself 
too  thin  over  too  many  accounts, 
whether  they  be  big  or  little.  It  can 
never  pass  the  point  of  size  which 
causes  it  to  talk  about  itself  instead 
of  talking  and  thinking  about  its 
clients.  It  must  always  be  objective 
— a  sound  blending  of  experience  and 
excitement,  streamlined  and  mature.” 

The  formula  sounds  excitingly  like 
the  Agency  of  Tomorrow. 

We  salute  the  new  partners  and 
wish  them  well! 

■ 

Upside  Down  Ad  "Clicks" 

AN  UPSIDE  DOWN  AD,  four  col¬ 
umns  wide  and  placed  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Citji  (Utah)  Tribune,  brought 
c(>n.siderable  extra  trade  to  the  Hud- 
.•■on  Bay  Fur  Company,  Salt  Lake 


HOTEL  WASHINGTON  ^ 

WATER  COOLIO  ROOF  DECK  % 

1  ,  •  NO  MUSIC  S 

5  •NO  DANCING  5 

‘NO  CNTtRTAiNMENT  ^ 


Many  hotels  spend  plenty  of  money  to  ad¬ 
vertise  their  music,  dancin9  and  entertain¬ 
ment,  but  not  the  Hotel  Washington, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  which  considers  the 
absence  of  those  features  an  attraction  in 
itself,  as  the  above  newspaper  ad  shows. 

City,  officials  of  the  store  report.  It 
was  one  of  the  first  upside  down  ads 
to  appear  in  many  years,  and  tied  up 
with  the  remodeling  work  at  the  firm 
which  advertised. 

The  ad  began  (readable  when  pa¬ 
per  turned  upside  down): 

“Everything  is  Upside  Down 
“And  in  a  Terrible  Muddle! 

“We’re  remodeling  the  front  of  our 
store — and  taking  headache  tablets! 


•  >|ppii||  »|^!jj»i  »  m  pay 
I  uog  ip^D  s| 


Carpenters  and  workmen  are  every¬ 
where  — hammering — shouting — rush¬ 
ing  about — and  building  a  high  fence 
on  the  street  to  protect  pedestrians. 

“We  know  that,  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  you  wouldn’t  want  to 
come  in.  But  our  rent  goes  on  just 
the  same  and  we’re  willing  to  make 
.sacrifices  to  get  business.  So  we’re 
making  extra-ordinary  circumstances 
for  you — read  of  the  extra  low  prices, 
and  liberal  term.s— and  shop.  You'll 
.save  money,  and  lots  of  it!” 

The  ad  was  an  immediate  success 
and  trade  spurted,  officials  of  the  firm 
say. 

GETS  APPLE  ACCOUNT 

The  newly  appointed  Michigan 
state  apple  commission  has  appointed 
Brooke,  Smith,  French  &  Dorrance, 
Detroit  and  New  York  agency. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Hugh  Baillie 
Replies  to 
FDR's  Charges 


DEVINE  NAMED 

J.  J.  Devine  &  Associates,  Inc.,  New 
York,  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Detroit  and 
Pittsburgh,  has  been  appointed  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representative  of 
the  Greenville  (Pa.)  Record-Argus. 


United  Press  President 
Declares  He  Regarded 
His  Sources  as  Reliable 


Asked  by  Editor  &  Publisher 
whether  he  wished  to  add  anything  to 
his  formal  statement  issued  the  day 
following  President  Roosevelt’s  at¬ 
tack  on  a  United  Press  story  about 
neutrality  emanating  from  Washing¬ 
ton.  Hugh  Baillie,  UP.  president, 
stated  Wednesday: 

“I  said  then  that  we  regarded  our 
sources  as  reliable  and  the  informa¬ 
tion  as  news.  That  is  still  so. 

"The  only  thing  I  could  add  now 
would  be  to  reveal  our  sources,  which 
of  course  would  cut  us  off  from  these 
sources  and  many  others.  Every 
newspaperman  will  understand  why 
we  have  no  intention  of  so  doing. 

“I  hardly  need  assure  our  clients 
that  we  intend  to  continue  covering 
the  news  honestly  and  impartially.’’ 

In  his  formal  statement,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  papers  throughout  the 
country  on  July  14,  Mr.  Baillie  said: 

“President  Roosevelt  yesterday  is¬ 
sued  a  public  statement  accusing  the 
United  Press  of  falsification  of  the 
facts  in  connection  with  a  reported 
difference  of  opinion  between  himself 
and  Secretary  of  State  Hull  over  the 
language  of  a  possible  neutrality  mes¬ 
sage  to  Congress.  The  United  Press 
story  said  that  Mr.  Hull  opposed  lan¬ 
guage  that  might  anger  the  Rome- 
Berlin  Axis  and  further  antagonize 
the  Senate.  The  President’s  statement 
said  it  was  false  that  there  had  been 
any  disagreement  on  the  language 
and  that  he  and  Mr.  Hull  had  not 
decided  up  to  that  time  whether  to 
address  any  message  to  Congress  on 
neutrality. 

“Today  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  send  a 
neutrality  message  to  Congress,  in 
the  language  of  a  statement  from 
Secretary  Hull.  The  information  con¬ 
tained  in  the  United  Press  story  yes¬ 
terday  was  obtained  from  government 
officials  at  both  ends  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  We  regarded  those  sources 
as  reliable  and  we  regarded  the  in¬ 
formation  as  news,  and  still  so  re¬ 
gard  it. 

“In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  and. 
so  far  as  it  is  humanly  within  our 
power  to  do  so,  the  United  Press  will 
continue  to  report  the  news  honestly 
and  objectively  as  it  develops,  with¬ 
out  distortion  or  partisan  coloring  and 
without  bias  or  favor.” 


Scripps-Howard 
Writers  Record 
Hatch  Bill  Vote 


Staff  to  List  "For" 
and  "Against" 
Votes  in  House 


ARMOUR  STRIKE  ADS 

Chicago,  July  20 — Armour  and  Com¬ 
pany.  local  packers,  used  large  dis¬ 
play  space  in  newspapers  in  30  plant 
cities  this  week  to  tell  the  public  and 
employes  why  a  strike  is  threatened 
at  Armour’s.  The  advertisement  was 
half-page  in  standard  size  papers  and 
full-page  in  tabloids  marked  the  first 
public  statement  from  Armour’s  since 
a  strike  was  authorized  against  that 
company  and  other  big  packing  firms 
at  a  national  meeting  of  the  packing¬ 
house  workers’  organizing  committee 
(CIO)  here  last  Sunday.  Other  pack¬ 
ing  firms  said  they  contemplated  no 
advertising  at  the  pretent  time.  Ar¬ 
mour  advertising  was  placed  by  Lord 
&  Thomas.  Chicago. 


New  England 
Circulation  Men 
Meet  in  N.  H. 


RULE  AGAINST  PEYSER 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  18 — For  the 
third  time  the  U.  S.  Court  of  App>eals 
has  ruled  against  Col.  Julius  I.  Pey¬ 
ser  in  his  fight  to  collect  commission 
as  a  broker  in  the  sale  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  which  the  courts  refused 
to  ratify  eight  years  ago.  Peyser 
was  hired  in  1931  by  Edward  B.  Mc¬ 
Lean,  former  publisher,  to  procure  a 
purchaser  for  the  newspaper  with  a 
promise  of  a  commission  if  the  other 
trustee  approved  the  purchase  price. 
Approval  was  granted  after  a  pur¬ 
chaser  was  obtained,  but  the  court 
refused  to  ratify  the  sale.  The  paper 
was  later  purchased  at  public  auction 
by  Eugene  Meyer,  present  publisher. 


Washington,  D.  C..  July  20— 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper  report¬ 
ers  in  the  House  press  gallery  today 
relied  upon  keen  eyes  and  sharp 
memories  for  names  and  faces  to  sup¬ 
plement  a  “teller  vote"  on  the  Hatch 
anti-politics  bill  with  a  list  of  thos^ 
voting  for  and  against  the  measure. 

The  technic  used  successfully  when 
the  holding  company  bill  was  before 
the  House  was  employed  again  today. 
Experienced  writers  who  regularly 
cover  sessions  were  detailed  to  the 
gallery  to  jot  down  names  of  Con¬ 
gressmen  who  passed  by  tellers  to 
record  their  attitude. 

No  Roll-Call  Vote 

The  legislative  action  came  with  the 
House  sitting  as  a  “committee  of  the 
whole,”  a  procedure  in  which  no  roll- 
call  votes  are  taken.  Two  tellers  are 
selected  and  the  numerical  vote  is 
taken  by  having  members  pass  be¬ 
tween  them  to  be  counted.  The 
method  is  a  favored  “escape"  when 
controversial  issues  are  up  for  action, 
especially  when  the  leadership  de¬ 
sires  to  have  a  measure  killed  off 
without  subjecting  members  to  cen¬ 
sure  from  their  constituencies. 

The  line  of  lawmakers  moves  rapidly 
past  the  tellers,  as  many  as  400 
members  passing  through  within  a 
few  minutes.  Recording  a  vote  by 
names  from  the  press  gallery,  re¬ 
quires  a  staff  of  reporters  capable  of 
identifying  the  entire  membership  and 
writing  down  the  names  with  un¬ 
common  speed.  To  add  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  Congressmen  have  their  backs 
turned  to  the  press  gallery  when  they 
are  recorded  on  a  teller  vote. 

When  the  contentious  holding  com¬ 
pany  bill  was  voted,  Scripps-Howard 
reporters  listed  the  names  pro  and 
con  with  less  than  half  a  dozen  claim.s 
of  error  following  publication. 

The  Hatch  bill  would  bar  use  of 
the  relief  rolls  as  a  source  of  political 
contribution,  and  prohibit  coercion  of 
reliefers  in  the  exercise  of  their 
franchise.  It  also  limits  political  ac¬ 
tivity  of  federal  officials  and  em¬ 
ployees  not  in  elective  positions. 


MADE  PARTNERS 


Broun  Seeks  Job 
Half  in  Earnest, 
Half  in  lest 


Hevwood  Broun.  United  Feature 
Syndicate  columnist  and  for  five  years 
president  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  has  New  York  guessing.  There 
has  been  much  conjecture  and  rumor 
on  his  plans  after  his  present  five-year 
contract  with  the  Neiv  York  World- 
Telegram.  a  Scripps-Howard  paper, 
expires  in  December.  He  declines  to 
discuss  them 

Mr.  Broun  this  week  placed  a  clas¬ 
sified  advertisement  in  the  New  York 
Post,  .\dmitting  that  it  was  his  and 
that  he  inserted  it  half  in  earnest  and 
half  in  jest,  the  veteran  of  31  years 
in  newspapering,  said  that  he  awaited 
the  outcome  of  his  advertisement  with 
great  interest. 

His  ad,  which  appeared  under  “Situ¬ 
ations  Wanted  Male,”  on  July  18,  said: 
.VKW  Sf.XPKIt  .M.W  lit  thiitv-.m-  ytars'  cx- 

peru  nci*  is  «lfsirou'«  o:  jtih.  II.  s  worke*!  as 
rt'Uortei .  co|n  readier,  rewrite,  book  reviews, 
lianiafc  critic,  war  cn  re<]'o!i(!ent.  sports 
wrtter.  c*i!  iniiiist  an*!  lirietly  as  pnlilislier.  Oi 
ne.it  appear. nice,  altlioi’n'i  lalior  .'•j'iiator.  Not 
Nine  “t  recotiinieiuiatioii  tr-  ni  pre.sent  jKxt.  \n 
re  I'M!. able  otTer  will  be  relu-ieil.  Adilress  Mr. 
X.  P.  Rox  ?2I.  Stami**id.  Cotiti. 


Bretton  Woods  Scene  of 
Summer  Conclave  .  .  . 
Muehling  Speaks 


Bretton  Woods,  N.  H..  July  19_A: 
address  here  tonight  by  John 
Muehling,  veteran  publisher  of  the 
Manchester  (N.  H.)  IJ  nion-Leaif 

featured  the  first  day  of  a  two-dav 
summer  parley  of  the  New  England 
Association  for  Circulation  Managers 
attended  by  more  than  40  executives 
and  associates  from  many  of  New 
England’s  110  daily  new.spapers. 

Following  the  initial  business  ses¬ 
sions  marked  by  a  series  of  short  ad¬ 
dresses  on  technical  problems  con¬ 
fronting  circulation  men.  the  entiie 
party  were  guests  of  the  Cannon 
Mountain  Aerial  Tramway  Commis¬ 
sion  for  a  skyride  to  the  summit 
Cannon  Mt.  high  above  the  floor 
Franconia  Notch. 


George  A.  McDevitt  announced  last 
week  the  appointment  of  J.  F.  Fitz¬ 
patrick  and  W.  J.  Swagerman  as  part¬ 
ners  in  the  George  A.  McDevitt  Com¬ 
pany,  newspaper  representatives.  Both 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  and  Mr.  Swagerman 
have  spent  several  years  as  members 
of  the  McDevitt  sales  staff. 


LEE  SUCCEEDS  KEANE 

William  J.  Lee.  sports  writer  for 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  since 
1925  has  been  named  sports  editor  to 
succeed  the  late  Albert  W.  Keane  who 
died  July  11,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  George  B,  Armste-'id, 
managing  editor. 


COURT  FIGHT  OVER  SOURCE  OF  LETTER 

SANTA  ROSA.  July  20 — A  court  fight  over  a  newspaper’s  right  to  withhold 
the  source  of  a  “letter  to  the  editor"  will  be  aired  here  Friday  in  S'upicrior 
Court  in  hearing  of  the  case  against  Herbert  J.  Waters,  city  editor,  Santa 
Rosa  Press  Democrat.  Mr.  Waters  was  arrested  on  charge  of  criminal  libel 
brought  by  Superior  Judge  Donald  Geary,  who  claimed  a  letter  opposing 
salarj'  raises  for  Sonoma  County  judges  w'as  published  "w’ilfully  and  malici¬ 
ously  to  injure  his  reputation.’’  Tlie  effort  to  force  Mr.  Waters  to  produce 
the  original  of  the  letter  is  under  a  newspaper  code  holding  the  editor  has 
the  right  to  withhold  the  source  of  his  information. 


Co-ordination  Necessary 

Two  other  executives  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Union-Leader  were  also  o3 
today’s  program,  Robert  M.  Blood 
managing  editor,  speaking  on  the  ne¬ 
cessary  co-ordination  between  edi¬ 
torial  and  circulations  departmen: 
and  Arthur  T.  Brush,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  addressing  the  group  on  siir.i 
lar  co-operation  between  advertise; 
and  circulation. 


Tonight,  Mr.  Muehling.  77  years  oid 
and  in  the  newspaper  business  since 
he  started  as  a  newsboy  63  years  ago 
in  Kitchener.  Ont.,  said  newsmen  xni 
readers  often  failed  to  realize  the  tre¬ 
mendous  work  involved  in  gettirg 
out  an  edition. 


Cites  Guild  Affiliations 

Discussing  his  ad  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  for  San  Francisco  July  19. 
where  he  will  preside  over  the  annual 
ANG  convention,  the  columnist  as¬ 
serted: 

"My  activity  in  the  Newspaper  Guild 
may  not  recommend  me  to  some  pub¬ 
lishers.  but  on  the  other  hand  it  may 
not  be  a  hindrance  to  my  getting  a 
job.  I'm  curious  to  find  out.  I  feel 
that  I  can  do  a  good  job  as  newspaper 
man,  and  I’m  putting  out  this  feeler. 
Of  course,  if  I  don’t  land  a  job  I 
can  always  go  back  to  raising  pota¬ 
toes." 

In  a  telephone  conversation  with 
Arthur  Robb,  editor.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  during  the  banquet  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Headliners’  Club  in  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  July  15,  during  which  Mr. 
Broun  was  awarded  one  of  the  organ¬ 
ization’s  gold  plaques  for  his  writing, 
he  said: 

“This  is  the  first  recognition  that  I 
have  received  in  31  years  as  a  writing 
man.  It  is  particularly  gratifying  be¬ 
cause  this  may  be  my  last  year  as  an 
active  newspaper  man.  It  is  possible 
that  my  present  contract  arrange¬ 
ments  will  not  be  renewed. ’’ 


“The  average  16-page  paper  con¬ 
tains  more  words  than  a  book  of  350 
pages,  in  fact,  the  average  conten: 
will  approximate  140,000  words  to  a: 
edition,”  he  declared. 

Cracking  down  on  badly  managed 
and  operated  papers,  Mr.  MuehlL’l 
said  nothing  was  so  damaging  to  a 
community  “as  a  weak  sister  nw; 
paper  that  is  soon  for  sale  under  un¬ 
pleasant  circumstances.” 

“But  on  a  reputable,  established  pa¬ 
per,  it  is  up  to  the  circulation  man¬ 
ager  to  see  that  the  news  room  pro¬ 
vides  him  with  steam  calliope  re* 
that  will  attract  and  hold  the  readers. 
Muehling  concluded. 

Other  Speakers 

Speakers  at  the  symposium  e 
ducted  today  included  A.  E.  H  - 
worth  of  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Cour” 
Citizen  and  Leader;  Oscar  Wh:-. ' 
of  the  Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun  Journal 

E.  D.  Dolhenty  of  the  Worff_ 
(Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette;  Paul  - 
Bauer  of  Beverly  (Mass.)  rime*^:  r 

F.  Viets  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
rant;  N.  C.  Johnson  of  the  " 
(Conn.)  Times;  Leo  Harrison  of  ^ 
Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald:  and  Ralph 
Gray  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Pre- 
Herald  and  E.vpress. 

Listed  on  the  speaking  program  • 
Thursday  were  the  following  emu¬ 
lation  men: 

Do  Byron  of  the  Pawtucket  (P  ‘ 
Times;  George  E.  Toole  of  the  Sjm 
field  (Mass.)  Union;  T.  F-  , 

the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  & 
letin;  Edward  Byron  of  the  AW 
(Me.)  Kennebec  Journal:  D.  " 
of  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Pree 
J.  A.  Larose  of  the  Springfield  (-  , 
Daily  News;  Frank  B.  Brails^fo  ^ 
the  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle  Tn  “ 
Delmar  P.  Magoon  of  the 
(Mass.)  Record-Gazette  and  S.  * 
soft  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  “o- 
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■I  preat  tree  pains  its  stature,  builds  its  ii>sue  ot  I  he  liuicetin  would  he  so  edited  as 

■ttfnitth.  hears  its  fruit,  throuph  years  of  to  sell  the  next  day’s  issue  to  the  same  reader 

^oinh  in  friendly  "round.  .  .  .  and  more  readers — soldy  on  the  interest  in 

ho  do  the  enterprises  of  men.  its  papes. 

hen  one  newspaper  in  a  great  city  rises  On  these  principles  1  he  hvening  Ifulletin 

fo  leadership  without  artificial  stimulation  .  .  .  became  the  daih  newspaper  with  the  largest 

attracts  readers  through  merit  alone —  circulation  in  Philadelphia.  And  following 

3nd  stands  first  in  daily  circulation  \ear  these  principles — solely  on  reader  confidence, 
liter  year  for  more  than  three  decades  without  subscriber  contests  or  premiums  or 

•  •  .  that  newspaper  reflects  character  and  prizes  to  subscribers — I'lie  Evening  Hulletin 

that  can  be  products  only  of  deep-rooted  has  continued  its  leadership  every  day,  six 

Wi/rfl/  growth.  davs  a  week,  since  l^(f^. 

hen  1  he  Evening  Hulletin  began  its  rise  1  he  Hulletin  s  circulation  all  net  cash 

td  circulation  leadership  among  Philadelphia  paid — is  Philadclphui  circulation!  95-.^  f  in 

diily  newspapers  forty-four  vears  ago,  it  the  retail  trading  area  of  the  greatest  city 

'Itcided  to  build  a  future  on  merit  alone,  market  for  home  proilucts  in  America.* 

■~<lecided  that  circulation  should  stand  only  And  as  iinportant  to  the  advertiser  as  The 

satisfied,  loval  readers — th,at  each  dav’s  Evening  Hulletin’s  ctAiragv  of  the  Philadel- 


pages. 

People  buy  I  lie  Evening  Hulletin  to  read — 
and  when  they  liny  to  read,  they  read  to  buy! 
For  the  confidence  readers  have  in  The 
Hulletin’s  news  columns  is  reflected  by  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  advertising  in  its  p.ages. 

Consult  your  advertising  agency  about  the 
extra  value  of  circulation  by  natural  growth 
through  reader  interest. 

With  'Phe  Evening  Hulletin  alone,  a 
manufacturer  can  re.ach  more  homes  in  the 


city  of  Philadelphia  than  with  any  other 
newspaper, morning  or  evening,  daily  or  Sunday 
— and  do  so  at  one  of  the  Imvest  costs  per 
reader  in  .‘ini erica! 

out  of  ten  dwrlliups  in  Philaddphia  arc  single- famihf 
homes.  More  single- faynilu  hotnes  than  Sexr  York  City  and 
Buffalo  romhined;  than  Chicago  and  St.  Louis;  thaji  Cleve¬ 
land  and  Detroit:  more  than  any  one  of  ticenty-tuo  states. 
'V.  S.  Census  Iff  to.  t 


nearh/  ertrtf/ereltf  mu/i 


Coiiyritil'.t,  1939,  Bulletin  Company,  Fniladclphta 
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PUBLISHER 


Adolph  S.  Ochs  Estate  Democracy  ImperUed 

^  ^^^***^  ^  555y  g  Here,  Streit  Holds 

•  J  ■  tfl  1  ft  ft  11  i|  ft  ft  ILT  X  Ochs’s  holdings  of  the  New  York  jf  people  of  this  country  con- 

r  IVPrI  nt  Company  common,  or  a  total  jinue  as  mere  spectators  in  the  race 

±  lAtSia  VJ.I  A.^XSL  gf  $2,955,700  for  his  holdings,  was  between  democracy  and  dictatorE 

placed  by  the  executors  in  the  State  America  is  in  danger  of  losing  it 
tax  proceedings.  The  appraiser  raised  freedom  to  a  “home-grown  fanatic" 

Property  of  Late  N.  Y.  Times  Publisher  Pays  ~ 

Farlorrrl  Trrvoc  Profit  Figures’ Drop  Explained  and  author  of  “Union  Now,”  declarea 

5)0,01^.300  reaerai,  Oiaie  laxes  .  .  .  affidavits  July  16  at  Town  Hall.  New  York.  He 

Tirnoc  ^trsr'lr  A«Q^t  uu  behalf  of  the  executors  showed  a  spoke  at  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  sum- 

sharp  rise  in  the  company’s  gross  in-  mer  religious  services  under  the 
come  from  1922  to  1930.  a  subsequent  auspicies  of  the  American  Unitarir. 

L  NET  ESTATE,  before  taxes,  of  75th  Street,  $60,000;  at  314  West  75th  falling  off  followed  by  an  increase  Association  and  the  Communiu 
$12,211,422  was  left  by  Adolph  S.  Street,  $57,000;  at  Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  through  1936,  the  last  year  for  which  Church  of  New  Y(>rk  City. 


Democracy  Imperiled 
Here,  Streit  Holds 

If  the  people  of  this  country  con- 


correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  author  of  “Union  Now,”  declarea 


Ochs,  publisher  of  the  New  York  $87,500;  and  his  home  Hillandale,  at  figures  were  given. 


Advocating  a  union  of  this  countn 


Times  from  1896  to  1935,  when  he  died  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  $200,000. 

April  8.  1935,  according  to  a  transfer  Security  valuations  returned  by  the  $18,214,000,  in  1934  at  $18,219,000,  in  world,  Mr.  Streit  asserted  that,  while 
tax  appraisal  filed  in  New  York,  on  appraiser  included  5,374  shares  of  1935  at  $18,525,000  and  in  1936  at  $20,-  we  may  escape  actual  participation  in 

July  14.  His  principal  assets  were  his  common  stock  of  the  New  York  Times  136,000.  Net  profits  for  the  same  years  war  under  our  present  policy  of  neu- 

stock  interests  in  the  New  York  Times  Company  at  $566.06  a  share,  $3,041,-  were  listed  as:  1923,  $3,040,000,  or  trality,  the  danger  of  an  “invading 

Company,  valued  at  $11,018,152.  952  70-  12 150  shares  of  first  preferred  16.69'lo  of  gross  income;  1934,  $1,168,-  idea”  against  which  there  could  be 

As  shown  in  the  appraisal,  the  total  ’nf  the  New  York  Times  Com-  000,  or  1.41%;  1935,  $1,060,000,  or  no  barriers  would  be  greater  than 


Gross  income  in  1923  was  listed  at  with  14  other  democracies  of  the 


As  shown  in  the  appraisal,  the  total  stock  of  the  New  York  Times  Com-  000,  or  1.41%;  1935,  $1,060,000,  or  no  barriers  would  be  greater  than 
taxes  on  the  estate  were  shown  to  be  pany  $1215  000*  20  000  shares  second  5.72%,  and  1936,  $894,000,  or  4.44%  of  the  danger  of  an  “invading  army." 
$5,812,963.24,  of  which  $4,118,169.71  preferred  of  the  New  York  Times  gross  income.  “We  Americans  have  no  way  of  con- 

goes  to  the  Federal  Government  and  Company  $2  000  000*  25  292  shares  Sharp  differences  in  the  profits  fig-  trolling  what  the  British  or  French 

$1,694,784.53  to  New  York  State.  third  preferr^  of  ’the  New  York  ures  between  1923  and  the  other  Governments  will  do  tomorrow,  to 

Company's  Worth  Pot  at  $22, 639.674  Times  Company,  $2,529,200;  22,320  years  when  gross  income  was  at  a  “V  nothing  of  Hitler  or  Mussolini’ 

As  the  basis  for  computing  the  shares  fourth  preferred  of  the  New  comparable  level,  were  due  primarily  "e  said, 
value  of  Mr.  Ochs’s  stock^  Jaimes  J.  York  Times  Company,  $2,232,000;  to  higher  labor  costs  and  taxes  in  the  The  ^ean  aH  our  armaments 
transfer  tax  annraiser.  231%  shares  of  South  Chattanooga  Matter  period,  it  was  explained.  have  not  proved  big  enough  to  keep 


$1,694,784.53  to  New  York  State. 

Company's  Worth  Put  at  $22,639,674 


third  preferred  of  the  New  York 
Times  Company,  $2,529,200;  22,320 


As  the  basis  for  computing  the  shares  fourth  preferred  of  the  New 
value  of  Mr.  Ochs’s  stock.  James  J.  York  Times  Company,  $2,232,000; 
Fleming,  the  transfer  tax  appraiser,  231%  shares  of  South  Chattanooga 
fixed  the  net  worth  of  the  New  York  Company,  common,  $5,655;  1,801  shares 
Times  Company,  as  of  the  date  of  of  the  Times  Printing  Company,  pub- 
death,  at  $22,639,674.  This  figure  in-  lishers  of  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
eludes  all  the  company’s  real  estate  Times,  $270,150;  U.  S.  Treasury  bonds 


and  stock  holdings  in  other  corpora-  $259,531,  plus  $493  in  accrued  interest;  ^eek  began 


■  labor  costs  and  taxes  in  the  “The  ocean  and  all  our  armaments 
riod.  it  was  explained.  have  not  proved  big  enough  to  keep 

out  of  our  country  that  most  un- 
■  American  of  all  the  Nazi  doctrines- 

UAQ  \A/TOFDW^'rf”^  ihe  doctrine  that  denies  that  men 

Il/\d  W  inEtX'nv.J  1  bom  equal  and  that  condemns 

Orleans  Times-Picayune  on  and  discriminates  against  men  no; 
•f  this  week  began  an  abbre-  because  of  anything  they  have  done 


By  the  terms  of  Mr.  Ochs’s  will  the  bonds,  $1,981;  four  bonds  of  Hamilton 
bulk  of  the  estate,  including  the  con-  County,  in  Tennessee,  $40,800. 
trolling  interest  in  the  New  York  Gave  $2,070,000  in  Gifts 

Times  Company,  was  constituted  into  Taxable  insurance  on  the  life  of  Mr. 


Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation  o.  u.cy  «<.vv 

QR1.  viated  Wirephoto  machine  service  but  because  they  happen  to  have  beer. 


born  Jewish,”  he  stated. 


a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow,  Qchs  amounted  to  $441,821;  cash  to 

TtiT _  c  _ _ _  .  ’  .  . 


Effie  Wise  Ochs,  who  died  May  6, 
1937,  and  his  daughter,  Iphigene  Ochs 
Sulzberger,  wife  of  Arthur  H.  Sulz- 


$331,571  and  notes  receivable  to 
$70,532. 

The  return  listed  gifts  made  by  Mr. 


berger,  president  and  publisher  of  the  Qchs  to  relatives  between  1920  and 
Times.  1932  with  an  aggregate  value  of 

They  divided  the  income  equally  $2,070,000.  Since  not  deemed  to  have 
until  Mrs.  Ochss  death,  when  all  the  been  made  in  contemplation  of  death 
income  became  payable  to  Mrs.  Sulz-  value  of  the  gifts  was  not  included 
berger.  Upon  the  latter’s  death  the  the  total  of  the  estate. 


principal  is  to  be  divided  among  her 
descendants  in  equal  shares. 

The  will  made  other  specific  be- 


The  principal  beneficiaries  of  the 
gifts  were  Mrs.  Ochs,  wife;  Mrs.  Sulz¬ 
berger,  daughter;  Nannie  Ochs,  Ada 


quests  to  these  two  and  to  a  number  Qchs  Adler,  Mattie  Ochs  Talimer,  sis- 
of  other  relatives,  business  associates,  ters;  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  son-in¬ 
servants,  friends  and  charities.  law;  Colonel  Julius  Ochs  Adler, 


42%  GAIN  IN 
NEW  CAR  SALES 


His  total  bequests  to  charity  are  nephew,  vice-president  and  general 
listed  in  the  appraisal  at  $405,000  as  manager  of  the  Times;  Milton  B.  Ochs, 
follows:  $25,000  each  to  Yale  Univers-  brother;  Harry  C.  Adler,  brother-in- 
ity,  Columbia  University,  New  York  law,  and  Fannie  Vandyke  Ochs,  sister- 
University,  Chattanooga  University,  in-law 


Dartmouth  College  and  Lincoln  Me¬ 
morial  University;  $20,000  to  the  Julius 


and  Bertha  Ochs  Memorial  Temple,  Times  Company. 


All  the  gifts,  except  one.  consisted 
of  preferred  stock  in  the  New  York 


Chattanooga;  $10,000  to  the  Jewish 
Cemetery,  Mizpah  Congregation. 
Chattanooga;  $25,000  to  the  100  Need- 


In  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  for  the 
first  four  months  of  1939  compared 
with  the  same  period  in  1938.  And  if 
you  wish  the  figure  for  Worcester 
county  as  a  whole — the  city,  the 
suburbs  and  the  farms — 


A  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
executors  of  the  estate.  Mrs.  Sulz¬ 
berger,  Mr.  Sulzberger  and  Colonel 


iest  Cases  Fund  and  $200,000  to  the  Adler,  and  the  taxing  authorities  on 
Hebrew  Union  College  Endowment  the  value  of  the  New  York  Times 
Fund,  Cincinnati.  Company,  was  disclosed  in  the  return. 

Gross  Estate  Valued  at  $12,994,846  Executors,  Appraisers  Differ 

Mr.  Ochs’s  gross  estate,^  before  debts.  An  affidavit  submitted  in  Federal  tax 


funeral  and  administration  expenses,  proceedings  and  in  the  State  proceed 


was  valued  at  $12,994,846.  Debts 
amounted  to  $422,309  and  included 


ings  on  behalf  of  the  executors  placed 
the  value  of  the  company  at  $19,870,- 


$181,585  due  the  Collector  of  Internal  58c.  divided  as  follows;  preferred 


Revenue  for  1934  income  taxes  and 
$100,211  for  1935  income  taxes  and 
$35,424  due  in  New  York  State  In¬ 
come  taxes  for  1934  and  $23,186  for 
1935. 

Funeral  and  administration  ex- 
f>enses  amounted  to  $361,114,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  item  of  which  was  attorneys'  fees 
amounting  to  $315,000. 


stock,  at  $100  a  share.  $17,545,200; 
common,  $900,000  and  surplus  at 
$1,425,386. 

A  tentative  assessment  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  fixed 
the  value  of  the  company  at  $36,818.- 
950.  Its  figures  for  preferred  and  com¬ 
mon  were  the  same  as  those  of  the 
executors  but  it  put  a  higher  value  on 


The  assets  comprising  the  gross  surplus, 
estate  were  as  follows:  Real  estate  The  difference  between  the  Federal 
valued  at  $464,580,  stocks  and  bonds  valuation  of  the  company,  which  the 
valued  at  $11,615,339,  mortgages,  notes,  executors  returned  as  their  own  in  the 
cash  and  taxable  insurance  totaling  New  York  State  tax  proceedings,  and 
$880,407,  and  miscellaneous  assets,  in-  the  final  valuation  fixed  by  the  State 


eluding  personal  effects,  $34,519. 


appraiser  is  due  principally  to  the 


Real  estate  consisted  of  the  property  valuation  placed  on  the  Spruce  Falls 
in  New  York  City  at  308  West  75th  Power  and  Paper  Company  preferred 
Street  valued  at  $60,000;  at  310  West  stock.  In  the  State  proceedings  this 


That  Figure  Shows 
64%  GAIN! 


Sell  this  rich  and  stable  market  (popu¬ 
lation  433,000  in  Worcester  and  aver¬ 
age  18-mile  retail  trading  area)  through 
The  Telegram-Gazette,  dominant  me¬ 
dium  of  all  Central  Massachusetts. 
There  is  no  other  daily  paper  in  Wor¬ 
cester.  Circulation:  more  than  125,000 
average  net  paid  daily. 

THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

GEORGE  F.  BOOTH,  Pubihher 

Paul  Block  And  Associates,  National  Representatives 


JULY  2  2.  1  9  3  9 


Herald  Tribune  Football  School  Dean  Lou 
Little  and  Herald  Tribune  sports  editor  Stan¬ 
ley  Woodward  before  the  blackboard. 


•--V  ■  .  i 


i  '  1 

W  'V 


A  School  for  Teachers 


imugust  28th  a  group  of  teachers  will  go  to 
a  5-day  school  sponsored  by  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  The  teachers  are 
football  coaches.  The  school  is  an  unique  newspaper  institution.  This  will  be  the 
fifth  year  for  many  of  the  student  coaches.  Lou  Little  of  Columbia  is  dean;  Dutch 
Meyer  of  Texas  Christian,  Wallace  Wade  of  Duke,  Carnegie  Tech’s  Bill  Kern, 
Brown’s  Tuss  McLaughry,  and  Harry  Stuhldreher  of  Wisconsin  will  each  talk 
(blackboard  and  chalk  assisting)  on  some  phase  of  play  on  which  he’s  specially 
qualified.  School  hours  are  9:30  to  12:30  on  five  mornings— August  28th  through 
September  1st.  School  assembles  in  the  “Man”  Building  at  the  World’s  Fair.  There 
are  no  bells,  no  admission  exams,  no  tests,  but  much  wisdom.  If  you’re  a  coach  (the 
fee  is  $5)  you’re  invited  to  the  Herald  Tribune  Football  School. 

The  Herald  Tribune’s  able  sports  writer-editor,  Stanley  Woodward,  is  the 

organizing  genius  of  the  school.'  As  usual  his  paper  will  do  a  - 

great  football  reporting  job  this  fall— pre-season*  and  in-season.  *The  Aii-Surs-cia 


NEW  YORK 


♦The  All-Surs— Giants  Football  Game 
takes  place  the  night  of  September 
7th  at  the  Polo  Grounds— the  Tribune 
Fresh  Air  Fund  is  a  beneficiary. 


Xetalb  ^Tribune 

34  HOURS  OF  WORLD  HISTORY 


METROPOLITAN 

POPULATION 

154,459 


IN  PAYROLL 
in  the  UNITED  STATES 


Cleveland 

SAN  FRANClSt^- 


“MILLIONS  YET  UNBORN”  was  the 
way  the  rural  news  editor  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  Herald  headed  this  bit 
of  news  from  Elberta: 

“If  you  think  you  were  born  in 
Benzie  county  during  1920  you  may 
discover  that  you  are  mistaken  as 
tlirough  an  error  there  are  only  a  few 
births  recorded  during  that  year.” 


Shryock  Sees  ABC 
Bureau  of  Standards 

confirmed  jrom  page  5 


FROM  the  Pomeroy  (O.)  Democrat: 

‘‘Fifty-nine  years  he  practiced  medi¬ 
cine,  being  responsible  for  most  of  the 
babies  born  in  the  community.” 


ive  Roberts 


brings  a  new 
slant  to  that 
popular  column 

'RAISING 
A  FAMILY' 


BY  EVERY  TEST 


She  now  selects  the  most 
interesting  letters  from] 
her  voluminous  moil  ond 
answers  them  directly  in 
her  doily  column,  | 


a  “MUST”  Market 


When  you  find  150,000  people — busy  and 
prosperous — in  an  unusually  active  community 
such  as  the  Tri-Cities — you’ve  found  a  linage 
target  deserving  of  inclusion  in  your  ••MUST” 
list. 


THERE’S  NO  limit  apparently  to  the 
questions  a  great  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  is  expected  to  answer.  This 
week,  in  all  seriousness,  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  handled  a  telephone 
call  from  a  man  who  had  a  Persian 
cat  and  wanted  to  know  what  the 
kittens  would  look  like  if  he  mated 
it  with  a  Siamese  cat. 


It  requires  four  daily  papers  to  properly 
cover  this  brightest  spot  on  the  Middle-West 
map — and  we  urge  such  complete  coverage. 


.'100  Ri-oiilled  at  Fainiall: 
Kxi>fOl  .5.000  by  Auirust  1st. 
I  Local  SO  000.000  Iiitcr- 
n  itional  Harvi'sti'r  Kxpaiision 
I'rosrraiii  well  tinder  way. 


This  change  of  pace 
is  typical  of  the 
NEA  Home  Page 


HOWEVER 


Work  procresws  on  $14  - 
000.000  imblie  projects  in 
Kwk  Island  Moline. 


if  the  budget  says  “Caution” — direct  your 
message  to  the  most  active,  most  sales-produc- 
tive.  MAJOR  part  of  this  market — MOLINS- 
ROCK  ISLAND. 


Arsenal  Aetivity  speeds  under 
ilefense'  iiroirrani. 

• 

Present  Industrial  Employ¬ 
ment  of  24.000  trreatest 
fine<>  "Hoorn  ■  days  of  Spring 
lO.'iO. 


THE  NEWSPAPER  WHICH  THE 
PUBLIC  WANTS  MORE  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  IS  THE  ONE 
WHICH  PRODUCES  MORE  FOR 
THE  ADVERTISER 


Only  through  Dispatch  •  .\rgii<i 
9  out  of  every  10  homes  cov¬ 
erage  can  you  crmipletely  rearh 
Rock  IslauH-Moliiie. 


Intelligent  Editing 
of 

Sparkling  Features 
under 

Famous  By-Lines. 

Ask  to  see  proofs! 


M.iy  Car  Sales  praetically 
double  over  May  lOtlS. 


SSTTCR  UNDERSTANDING 

write  TODAY  for  your  copy  of  “The  Tri-Cities— A  Market  Worth 
Looking  Into.” 


•  The  Tribune  has  more  circula¬ 
tion,  daily  and  Sunday,  than  any 
other  Chicago  newspaper. 


A  MEMBER  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  MARKETS 


r^THIRD  I 
'  LARGEST  I 
MARKET 
IN  ILLINOI5 
L  OUT5^l  DE 
^CHICAGO  I 


e  Advertisers  place  more  linage 
In  the  Tribune  than  in  any  other 
Chicago  newspaper. 


CCljxcaso  CTribune 


Naf'l.  Rep.  The  AHen-Klapp-Pratler  Co. 

'nrk  Chicago  Detroit  8t 


J 


^Inquirer 

AN  INDEPENDENT  NEWSPAPER  FOR  ALL  THE  PEOPLE 

OSBORN.  SCOLARO,  MEEKER  AND  COMPANY,  REPRESENTATIVES 


Everybody's  Weekly  is  the  Magazine  Sec¬ 
tion  of  The  Philadelphia  Sunday  Inquirer. 
A.B.C.  circulation  1,050,770.  Seven  col¬ 
umn  standard  page:  1,904  lines. 


Most  newspaper  groups  of  Sunday  maga¬ 
zines  or  supplements  hove  deficient  or 
negligible  circulation  in  the  Philadelphia 
market.  The  Sunday  Magazine  section  of 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  will  round  out 
your  coverage  .  .  .  and  head  up  your  list. 


Everybody's  Weekly  offers  better  than 
50%  family  coverage  of  the  45-county 
Philadelphia  area.  More  than  84%  of 
Inquirer  circulation  in  this  area  is  urban. 


No  list  or  group  is  complete  which  foils 
adequately  to  cover  America's  THIRD 
LARGEST  market.  In  this  45-county  mar¬ 
ket  there  are  12  cities  of  50,000  population 
or  more.  Sunday  Inquirer  family  cover¬ 
age  in  these  cities  exceeds  58%. 


RATES 

Black  &  White,  per  line 
Page,  4  colors _ 


_$l.25 

$2,750 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  E? 


many  matters  that  I  did  not  have  be-  post — to  take  time  out  to  study  in-  saying  that  if  I  were  a  newspaper  pet- 
Nieman  Group  fore.  And  I  acquired  a  broader  back-  tensively  in  the  fields  of  an  editorial  Usher  I  would  strive  to  place  nien;-l 

vn  II  n  •  ground  for  my  thinking  in  general.  writer’s  interest,  that  is  obvious.  bers  of  my  staff  on  its  fellowrsh^  as 

X  oils  ^iX^DOnOUOOS  ‘*The  question  will  naturally  arise,  “Such  an  experience  is  bound  to  be  often  as  they  could  ^^win  out  in  tlie 

continued  from  page  9  what  practical  use  are  the  Nieman  ^  rich  one  when  it  comes  at  Harvard  annual  competiUons.’’ 

'■  Fellowships?  How  much  good  will  where  the  facilities  for  self-improve-  Greatest  University 

around  these  departments  to  study  they  do?  It  will  take  some  years,  of  nient  and  stimulating  association  are  Edwin  J.  Paxton,  Jr.,  chief  editors 

special  problems  with  other  scientists,  course,  for  anything  like  a  satisfac-  virtually  without  limit.  If  any  door  writer  and  associate  ^itor,  Paducc- 
“These  interviews  proved  so  pro-  answer  to  be  made  to  that  ques-  closed  to  us,  I  did  not  come  (Ky.)  Sun  Democrat:  “Best  thir; 

ductive  I  expanded  their  scope  until  tion.  In  my  owm  case,  I  think  that  across  it.  University  authorities  from  about  the  Nieman  Fellowships  is,  ih- 
by  the  time  the  term  was  concluded  already  my  work  as  an  editorial  writer  President  Conant  dowm — deans,  pro-  each  Fellow  is  given  complete  c^r. 
I  doubt  if  there  was  a  scientific  de-  has  been  improved  considerably  as  a  fessors,  library  officers,  house  mas-  tunity  to  study  anything  he  wants,  i- 

partment  in  the  entire  university  in  result  of  my  year  at  Harvard.  As  an  jp^g — everyone  gave  us  all  we  asked  the  nation’s  greatest  university.  If ; 

which  I  had  not  had  sessions  with  at  illustration,  I  was  able  to  make  what  fgj-  reporter  can’t  find  what  he  wants  the: 

least  several,  usually  more,  faculty-  I  Icel  is  good  use  of  my  broadened  Concern  for  Democracy  in  the  line  of  education,  he’s  not 

members.  They  advised  reading,  understanding  of  economics  imme-  "Xhe  Nieman  dinners,  the  guests  of  a  newsman, 

pointed  out  trends  of  research,  sur-  diately  upon  returning  to  work.  Pres-  wide  world  of  journalism.  “Harvard’s  administration  prach: 

veyed  and  appraised  present  knowl-  idcnt  Roosevelt’s  new  lending  pro-  sharp  and  vigorous  discussions  ally  leaned  over  backward  during  h 

edge,  tabbed  tomorrow’s  discoveries,  gram,  an  extremely  important  niea-  their  ’hair-let-down’  talks  last  scholastic  year,  in  order  to  mai 

told  me  how  to  keep  abreast  of  the  proposed  just  at  that  time,  provoked,  will  last  long  in  all  our  each  Fellow  feel  that  he  was  free 

field,  and  where  to  find  the  answers  to  “f  have  written  a  series  of  editorials  rnemories.  I  am  sure  that  each  one  follow  whatever  line  of  activity  the:- 

my  questions.  on  thU  subject  with  an  understanding  deeply  concerned  for  that  he  chose.  The  absence  of  ar, 

“This  pretty  much  completes  the  of  what  it  involves  that  I  could  not  course  of  American  democracy  as  class  attendance,  examination  ar: 
formal  side  of  the  picture  yet  it  by  no  have  had  before  I  spent  a  year  under  ^  result  of  our  long  evenings  at  270  term  paper  requirements  left  those 

means  tells  the  whole  story.  The  Prof.  Alvin  H.  Han^n  and  Dean  John  Dartmouth  Street.  us  who  didn’t  feel  the  need  of  sj.r. 

weekly  dinners,  with  o^  hfhaTnTof  “The  close  association  of  the  Fel-  time  to  carry  several  ex-a 

editor  pro  tern.,  Archibald  MacLeish,  banking  theory,  the  behavior  of  money  .  ,  another  wac  mntnallv  courses.  The  fact  that  we  weren; 

presiding  while  the  fellows,  joumalis-  and  credit,  investment,  saving  and  „  ttt  talked  over  i<5<!iiec  subject  to  ordinary  curricular  rest:;:- 

tic  brass  hats  (our  guest  list  read  like  spending,  fi^al  polity  and  the  like.  ,  nroblems  how  we  did  thines  on  tions  and  academic  routine  made 
a  Who’s  Who  in  Journalism)  and  My  editorials  have  been  in  support  new^naners  how  we  would  treat  ah  work  harder  than  we  would  other- 

members  of  the  faculty  thrashed  out  of  President  Roosevelts  new  lending  ^  ^  ^.ige^  I  think.  For  if  we  didn’t,;: 

problems  of  the  press  and  society  with  program.  Now,  it  may  be  that  my  looked  at  thin^c  and  we  are  was  our  own  funeral. 

no  holds  barred  were  hiehliehts  of  professors  at  Harvard  would  be  dis-  ai  nunga,  miu  we  eie  ^  detenrr- 

no  noias  o^eo,  were  nigniignis  or  ^  broader  newspapermen  than  we  were  ,  lo  aeiemi. 

the  year.  Then  there  were  the  in-  appomted,  perhaps  even  shocked,  at  whether  or  not  Fm  a  better  joumaLst 


ground  for  my  thinking  in  general.  writer’s  interest,  that  is  obvious.  bers  of  my  staff  on  its  fellowrsh^  as 


Greatest  University 

Edwin  J.  Paxton,  Jr.,  chief  editor;^ 


reporter  can’t  find  what  he  wants  the: 
in  the  line  of  education,  he’s  not 


formal  bull  sessions  and  clash  of  W  reasoning  on  this  question,  al- 


opinion  with  such  men  as  Felix  though  I  do  not  really  think  they  fnnelh  with  Nieman  Fellowship.  If  not,  it’s  r.; 

Frankfurter,  Granville  Hicks  and  would  be.  But  m  any  case,  I  myself  j  newsoaoer  work  diirinv  the  fault,  not  Harvard’s.  Faculty  merr. 


was  our  own  funeral. 

“It’s  not  for  me  to  detenr.r- 
whether  or  not  Fm  a  better  jo 
now  than  before  I  was  awarded  ; 


Heinrich  Bruening. 

Two-fold  Value 


that  T  now  liavo  a  miiAli  oloamr  uews  and  newspaper  work  during  the  juuii,  nox  xiarvarus.  ratuiiy  me... 
feel  that  I  now  have  a  much  clearer  -  .  j  fellowshio  You  could  placed  their  private  bora 

understanchng  of  questions  of  ^  this  ^  witl^x^^  on  nes  at  our  disposal.  -IHey  arrao.. 


iww-iwewa  T  T  iiaiuiy  get  uui  ox  luucn  wiui  news  on  - .  j  ’ —  — *  .  , 

“What  did  I  get  out  of  it?  At  the  ^^le  to  make  usf  of  knowl-  ^  f^llov^hip  which  brings  you  m  close  jpeci^  closes  jJeAr 

risk  of  being  rash,  perhaps  I  can  association  with  Felix  Frankfurter,  we  sougm  somemi.., 

sketch  a  few  broad  lines.  It  seems  to  xr^^varH  in  oHiioriatc  on  =o^,lal  Archibald  MacLeish.  James  M.  Landis, 


sketen  a  lew  oroau  imes.  ii  seems  lo  jjarvard  in  editorials  on  several  other 
me  that  the  value  of  the  experiment  is  gubjgcts. 


two-fold,  to  the  holders  of  the  fel¬ 
lowships  and  to  journalism  as  a  whole. 
In  ad^tion  to  basic  factual  knowl- 


edge,  I  feel  I  got  tremendous  back-  Nieinan 

groi^d  and  orientaUon,  a  broader  ^  experienre  be- 

viewpoint  and  a  more  organized  ,  ^y  suggestion  to 

method  of  thinking,  abUity  to  see  the 

forest  instead  of  just  the  trees.  I  am  very  care  ully,  wiA  the  adince  of  ^ad- 
inclined  to  consider  it  just  about  the  members  in  the  fields  m 

,  ,  f  „  vf„  Tf  tv,;,.  lo  which  they  want  to  study.  Each  Nie- 

best  year  of  my  life.  If  this  is  true  of  ip  n  -n  t  L  ^  i.  ^ 

11  *1.  t  11  .c  T  uian  Fellow  will  know  what  he  wants; 

all  the  fellows — and  I  believe  it  may  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  t  *  c  j 

11  u  uut  he  Will  not  always  be  able  to  find 

well  be — as  these  men  go  back  to.,  u  ujf  u- 

*1.  •  ,  ■*  t  the  best  to  be  had  for  his  purposes 

their  typewriters  at  the  rate  of  a  .  ...  ^  t  i 

J  _ _ without  consultmg  professors  freely. 

dozen  or  so  a  year,  many  of  them  to„  ■ 

1  +1,0+  You  cannot  always  tell  what  is  in  a 

key  positions,  it  is  inevitable  that  „  u  *-ii  ip  i  it. 

11  course  by  its  title.  For  example,  the 

their  presence  will  be  increasmgly  *  u  i  t  i  t  u  j  u  .,1- 

felt,  that  they  will  be  a  strong  in-  had  bore  die 

flijnop  working  ‘to  oromote  and  ele-  unappealing  title  of  Principles 


"ZZ:  others  who  have  been  very  much  University  authorities  saw  to  it  fc: 

A  G.r«nd  the  news  in  recent  months.  In-  we  h^  entree  mto  Harvard  s  mos 

.  _  ,  deed,  just  the  contrary  is  true.  "Fhe  special  functions.  The  under^c- 

•For  me  the  year  ^s  a  grand  sue-  Nieman  experience  is  a  news  channel,  uates  graciously  accepted  us  as  hc:- 
iss  in  every  way.  The  new  Nieman  -j  yp  attitude  toward  u^^ry  members  of  their  dormitor.:, 

allows  have  a  great  experienre  be-  Harvard’s  Nieman  Foundation  best  by  (Continued  on  page  22) 


(Continued  on  page  22) 


fluence  working  ‘to  promote  and  ele 
vate  the  standards  of  journalism.’  ” 


of  Money  and  Banking  (Economics 


Osbum  Zuber,  associate  editor,  the  ,  ,..  .  ,  „„ 

Birmingham  News,  wrote:  “As  a  Nie-  .  Milliard,  editorial  writer,  St 

man  Fellow  at  Harvard  University  Post-Dispatch:  On  any  one  of 

during  the  last  year,  I  was  interested  ^  half-dozen  counts  I  regard  my  ex- 
•  *  J  •  perience  as  a  Nieman  Fellow  emi- 

m  studymg  economi^,  government  ^  , 

and  history.  My  prmcipal  mterest  ^  ,  ’  , 

^  f  u  fUnf  pljedly,  it  seems  to  me,  of  value  to  the 

was  m  economics,  and  it  was  in  that  ^ 

♦Vio*  T  /li/l  mr^ct  nf  TYIV  wnrk  newspaper  which  employs  me. 


field  that  I  did  most  of  my  work. 

Broadened  Understanding 


“The  desirability  of  having  an  op¬ 
portunity — without  financial  sacrifice. 


“I  feel  that  I  learned  a  great  deal  without  concern  over  security  in  one’s 
in  all  three  of  these  fields  which  will 


be  very  helpful  to  me  as  an  editorial 
writer.  In  saying  this  I  am  not 
thinking  merely  of  factual  informa¬ 
tion,  though  naturally  1  acquired  a 
good  deal  of  that.  More  importantly, 
I  am  thinking  of  what  I  got  out  of 
the  year  in  the  way  of  aids  to  imder- 
standing,  both  from  my  work  in  the 
courses  I  took,  with  the  reading  that 
went  with  them,  and  from  the  stim¬ 
ulating  contacts  I  had  with  a  great 
many  fine  minds,  among  faculty  mem¬ 
bers,  graduate  students  and  the  men 
the  Nieman  Fellows  were  privileged 
to  meet  with  at  the  weekly  Nieman 
dinners,  at  which  we  always  had  lively 
and  provocative  discussions. 

“From  studies,  lectures  and  discus¬ 
sions,  my  own  understanding  of  many 
things,  I  feel,  was  vastly  ’oroadened. 
I  acquired  new  points  of  view  and 
methods  of  approach  to  questions.  I 
learned  new  ways  of  thinking  about 
things  and  of  analyzing  problems  or 
situations.  I  obtained  insights  into 


Circulation 
for  June 


305, «21 

was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  issues)  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  June,  1939. 


June  circulation  of  The  Sun¬ 
day  Sun  averaged  190,969  per 
Sunday. 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolvet  Around 


THE 

Morning 


Evening 


SUN 

Sunday 


AKRON 
BUSINESS 
SHOWS  GAIN! 


•  Akron  business  showed  a  sharp  increase  for  the  first 
five  months  of  this  year  over  the  corresponding  period 
of  1938,  according  to  figures  prepared  by  Akron  Uni¬ 
versity  Commerce  Department. 

•  Residential  building  permits  tripled  in  value  and 
doubled  in  number  over  1938.  New  automobile  and 
truck  sales  better  than  doubled  the  1938  figures. 

o  The  city  also  shows  sound  gains  in  industrial  power 
consumption,  28.8  per  cent;  an  18.6  per  cent  increase 
in  long  distance  calls;  actual  property  sales  rose  16.4  per 
cent;  bank  deposits  went  up  15.2  per  cent  and  postal 
receipts  7.4  per  cent. 

This  alert,  free-spending  Market  offers  you 
PLUS  SALES  through  the  medium  of  the  .  .  • 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

ESTABLISHED  1 839 

REPRESENTED  BY:  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 


There  are  two  new  bells  in  the  church 


and  {K'here  the  old  w'ooden  l)ndp:e  stood  there' s  a  ne\e  one  of  concrete 


American  scene  is  to  recognize  their  inev¬ 
itable  nostalgia,  satisfy  their  craving  for 
news  from  home,  and  treat  them  as  we 
would  like  to  he  treated  if  we  migrated  to 
Raronce.  That  is  a  good  newspaper’s  job, 
and  to  a  good  newspajxT,  the  lowliest 
steel-pnddler  is  important. 

Of  course,  C.levelatid's  foreign-horn 
l<)\e  the  Press  just  as  the  native  son  loves 
it:  because  the  Press  jn  ints  the  news  whit  h 
each  (’.le\ dander,  whate\er  his  hack- 
ground  ot  station,  wants  to  read.  I'lie 
Press  is  \et  v  proud  of  its  circulation  and 
(overage,  lint  j)ronder  still  <jf  that  intang¬ 
ible  something  that  means  Power— potcrr 
to  flo  good ;  potver  to  move  goods. 


fins  IS  FORKK'.N  M  \vs  as  Phe  C.leveland 
Press  writes  it. 

How  vastlv  more  important  to  tlie  ex¬ 
patriated  peasant  of  liaronce  than  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  the  Munich  pact!  News  from 
home,  published  iti  a  Cleveland  paper  for 
all  to  read.  Half  the  popidation  of  lia¬ 
ronce.  in  Oarpatho-Rnssia,  are  working  in 
the  steel  mills  of  C.leveland.  So  the  Press 
sends  Theodore  .Vndrica  to  liaroiu  e  to  get 
the  only  news  that  counts. 

Sixty-fonr  and  one-half  |)er  lent  of 
( '.le\ eland’s  population  are  foreign-born 
or  second-generation  .Americans.  The 
Press  believes  that  the  way  to  make  these 
newcomers  a  homogeneous  j)art  of  the 


In  the  past  seven  years,  Theodore  An- 
drica  has  made  six  trips  to  Europe  for 
The  Cleveland  Press.  He  has  toured 
twenty  countries.  He  has  travelled  over, 
180,000  miles  by  automobile,  visiting 
5,000  relatives  of  Cleveland’s  foreign- 
residents  in  their  own  home  towns. 
He  gets  into  small,  out-of-the-way  vil¬ 
lages.  He  recognizes  the  supreme  im¬ 
portance  of  trivia.  He  reports  the  real 
news.  His  motion  pictures  taken  abroad 
Itave  been  displayed  in  Cleveland  to 
over  250,000— a  larger  audience  than 
other  motion  picture  has  ever 
achieved  here. 


e  Cleveland  Press 
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Nieman  Group 
Tells  Experiences 

continued  from  page  20 


and  sometimes  gave  us  flattering  but 
frightening  invitations  to  speak  before 
discussion  groups. 

Intelligent  Use  of  Funds 

“Harvard  is  making  exceptionally 
intelligent  use  of  the  funds  placed  in 
the  Nieman  Foundation.  Personally, 

I  feel  that  my  year  there  was  the  most 
valuable  and  one  of  the  most  enjoy¬ 
able  in  my  life. 

“As  to  concrete  results — my  job 
with  the  Paducah  Sun-Democrat  is  a 
considerably  better  one  than  the  one 
I  held  before  receiving  a  Nieman 
Fellowship.” 

Edwin  A.  Lahey,  reporter  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  quoted  in  his 
letter  from  an  article  he  wrote  for 
the  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin  this 
spring:  “We  came  here  last  Septem¬ 
ber,  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  but  with  the  larger  pur¬ 
pose,  as  expressed  in  the  Nieman  will, 
of  ‘elevating  the  standards  of  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism.’  A  big  order.  Be¬ 
cause  it  was  and  is  a  big  order,  the 
Fellowships  were  and  still  are  ex¬ 
perimental,  and  I  have  no  doubt  there 
are  people  in  the  land  who  entertain 
a  low  opinion  of  Mrs.  Nieman’s  judg¬ 
ment  in  money  matters,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  her  judgment  of  newspapermen. 

“So  go  ahead  and  say  it.  Are  the 
standards  of  American  journalism 
about  to  be  elevated? 

Too  Much  Forecasting 

“To  ask  the  question  at  this  time, 
when  the  Nieman  Fellows  are  absorb¬ 
ing  their  last  bits  of  atmosphere  of 
the  Yard,  and  wondering  if  they  will 
be  suspect  as  Harvard  men  when 
they  return  to  the  hurly  burly  of 
their  own  back  yards,  is  to  imply 
considerably  more  forecasting  than  is 
done  on  the  Kentucky  Derby  winter 
books. 

“One  thing  I  learned  at  Harvard  was 
to  be  self-assertive,  and  I  am  tempted 
to  answer  ‘yes,’  but  I  will  content 
myself  with  the  modest  declaration 
that  at  least  the  ground  work  has 
been  laid  to  enable  all  of  us  to  do  a 
little  better  job,  and  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  fellows,  to  do  well  jobs 
that  are  generally  being  inadequately 
done  in  American  journalism.” 

Mr.  Lahey  mentioned  two  of  the 
Fellows  for  their  special  endeavor 
and  added: 

“The  rest  of  us  are  probably  des¬ 
tined  to  be  mine-run  hired  hands  on 
our  respective  gazettes,  but  each  of 
us  has  followed  his  intellectual  and 
professional  interests  in  history,  law, 
politics,  and  economics,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  brash  to  submit  that  some- 
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where  along  the  line  when  we  are 
doing  our  chores  writing  editorials, 
covering  city  hall,  relief  headquar¬ 
ters,  or  a  picket  line,  we  will,  as  one 
sometimes  finds  a  welcome  cigarette 
in  an  old  suit,  draw  something  from 
our  year  at  Harvard.” 

University  Wat  Pleased 

Louis  Lyons  reported:  “As  my  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Nieman  Foundation 
is  to  continue  another  year,  you  will 
find  the  other  Fellows  a  more  neutral 
source  for  reports.  From  this  end.  I 
know  that  the  University  foimd  this 
first  contact  with  a  group  of  news¬ 
papermen  a  very  satisfactory  experi¬ 
ence.  They  had  something  to  bring 
to  Harvard,  and  they  left  many  friends 
here  and  gave  the  University  a  def¬ 
initely  happy  impression  of  some  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  American  journalism. 
Probably  no  group  of  nine  men  com¬ 
ing  here  as  students  had  ever  received 
as  much  attention  or  had  an  oppwr- 
tunity  to  make  so  wide  an  impression 
on  the  community. 

“It  is  true  that  most  of  the  men  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  secure  better 
positions.  For  myself.  I  got  what  I 
came  for,  first,  a  chance  to  get  out  of 
the  tread  mill  of  the  newspaper  of¬ 
fice  after  nearly  20  years  of  it  and  to 
get  a  larger  look  at  the  job  from  the 
outside,  and,  second,  a  chance  to  study 
some  problems  in  history  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  beginnings  of  the 
American  government  and  its  roots 
in  the  longer  reach  of  history.  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  would  say  that  the  chief  re¬ 
sult  of  a  year  at  Harvard  besides  the 
refreshment  of  a  year  away  from  my 
work  was  in  contact  with  some  people 
and  some  books  that  I  otherwise  would 
not  have  known,  at  least  not  so  soon. 
I  suspect  that  all  of  us  returned  to 
the  business  of  observing  or  discuss¬ 
ing  current  affairs  with  more  confi¬ 
dence. 

Individualistic  Fellows 


plans.  To  take  fullest  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  that  will  turn  up, 
he  needs  to  leave  ample  time.  The 
best  advice  I  had  before  coming  here, 
advice  that  I  didn't  follow  anywhere 
nearly  enough,  was  to  take  very  few 
courses  and  save  my  time  for  the 
many  informal  chances  of  association 
and  discussion  such  a  community  is 
bound  to  offer  during  the  year.  One 
bit  of  advice  I  think  most  of  us  would 
have  welcomed  for  last  year  would 
have  been  to  keep  completely  clear 
of  the  internal  politics  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  Every  institution  has  its 
politics,  and  there  is  abundant  op¬ 
portunity  for  visiting  firemen  to  sign 
petitions  and  join  faculty  movements. 
My  own  private  hunch  is  that  a  visitor 
is  less  likely  to  wear  out  his  welcome 
if  he  rigorously  maintains  his  status 
as  a  guest  of  the  University,  but  Har¬ 
vard  has  proved  to  be  a  wholly  tolerant 
and  hospitable  host  to  the  newspaper¬ 
men.  I  think  a  Nieman  Fellow  will 
find  it  very  hard  to  get  in  wrong  and 
quite  impossible  to  spend  a  year  here 
without  finding  it  a  richly  rewarding 
experience.” 


Profitable  Experience 


Herbert  Lyons,  Jr.,  reported:  “I  am 
happy  to  have  this  chance  to  write 
again  of  my  year  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  under  the  Nieman  Fellowship 
plan.  Before  leaving  Cambridge,  each 
of  the  Fellows  was  asked  to  make  a 
report  on  the  work  of  the  year.  In 
substance  I  said  then — and  am  glad  to 
say  again — that  the  experience  was 
one  of  the  most  satisfying  and  most 
profitable  of  my  life.  I  cannot  im¬ 
agine  its  being  otherwise  for  any 
newspaperman  who  goes  to  Harvard 
with  a  reasonably  clear  idea  of  what 
he  wants  from  the  academic  cloisters. 
"The  plan  last  year  was  operated— 


and  I  hope  will  continue  to  be  oper¬ 
ated — according  to  the  tenets  of  un¬ 
qualified  lassez-faire.  Whatever  tb 
deficiencies  of  laissez-faire  in  eco¬ 
nomics,  the  system  works  for  Nieman 
Fellowships.  We  could  study  what¬ 
ever  we  chose,  work  by  whatever 
methods  we  preferred.  When  I  ap¬ 
plied  for  a  Fellowship,  I  was  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer  in  the  employ  of  the 
Mobile  Press  Register.  As  an  edi¬ 
torial  jack-of-all-trades,  expected  to 
pass  judgment  on  the  nebular  hy¬ 
pothesis  in  the  morning  and  on  the 
municipal  fire  department  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon,  I  asked  of  Harvard  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  undertake  a  clean-up 
and  paint-up  campaign  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  benefit  of  what  is  laughingly 
known  as  my  intellectual  background 
As  one  of  the  most  obscure  and  least 
competent  newspapermen  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  I  hesitate  to  say  that  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  a  brilliant  success.  But 
Harvard  did  what  it  could— with 
boundless  patience,  tact  and  sym¬ 
pathy — and  I  continue  to  believe  that 
I  profited  immensely  by  those  eight 
months  in  Cambridge.  Certainly,  I 
shall  always  be  grateful  for  the  ex¬ 
pert  and  friendly  guidance  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  A.  M.  Schlesinger  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  American  history,  the  field 
in  which  I  majored. 
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Envies  New  Crop 


“It  would  be  gratuitous  and  pit- 
sumptuous  to  give  advice  to  next 
year’s  Fellows.  They  take  with  them 
to  Harvard  an  equipment  far  more 
impressive  than  mine.  Besides,  I 
happen  to  regard  them  with  envy  and 
more  than  a  trace  of  malevolence: 
their  year  at  Harvard  is  ahead  of 
them;  mine  is  behind  me.  I  can 
only  say,  with  a  touch  of  condescen- 
{Continued  on  page  36) 


“My  own  impression  of  the  first 
group  of  Nieman  Fellows  was  that 
taking  advice  is  not  the  best  thing 
they  do.  It  came  to  be  a  tradition  of 
the  Nieman  dinners  that  nobody  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  talking  to  these  Fellows 
very  long.  This  highly  individualistic 
quality,  probably  typical  of  the  news¬ 
paperman,  is  I  suspect  one  of  the 
best  assets  that  the  Nieman  Fellow 
brings  to  a  year’s  contact  with  Har¬ 
vard.  I  wouldn’t  want  to  change  it. 

“I  think  a  Nieman  Fellow  coming 
to  Harvard  will  make  the  most  of  his 
year  if  he  approaches  it  as  a  reporter, 
that  is,  if  he  takes  the  whole  Uni¬ 
versity  as  his  oyster  and  tries  to  make 
the  most  of  the  many  opportunities 
and  associations  here  rather  than  be¬ 
coming  just  one  more  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  for  a  term.  He  is  going  to  find 
much  more  of  interest  at  Harvard 
than  he  will  imagine  as  he  makes  his 
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More  th.Tn  ever,  national  art- 
vprtisprs  demand  to  know  WHY 
a  newspaper  deserves  space 
oontr.acts.  They  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  concerned  most  with  cir¬ 
culation  figrures.  coverae'c.  trad¬ 
ing  zones.  Important,  yes — hut 
there's  somethiner  even  MORE 
vital.  What  of  the  character  of 
the  circulation?  What  of  Buy- 
inir  Power,  eeonomic  stabilil.v? 
What  of  the  reeard  in  which 
the  newspaper  is  held  by  its 
re.aders?  Risrht!  A  better-than 
average  elass  of  people  read  THE 
DAY  because  it  h.as  been  made 
a  better-than-averace  paper. 
There’s  your  answer 


UM 


Population,  buying  power,  cover¬ 
age  are  important  to  the  national 
advertiser.  Even  more  so  is 
HUMAN  APPEAL  ...  the  depth 
to  which  newspaper  readers 
take  these  newspapers  to  their 
hearts.  The  Rockford  news¬ 
papers  have  the  market  —  353,521 
persons.  They  have  industrial 


diversification  -  221  different  in¬ 
dustries.  They  have  the  coverage 
—  106  towns  in  northern  Illinois 
and  southern  Wisconsin.  Most 
important,  however,  the  Rockford 
newspapers  are  so  human,  s® 
steeped  in  the  "home"  idea  that 
advertising  becomes  a  definite 
proven,  successful  force. 
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Xhe  award  of  the  National  Head¬ 
liners*  Club  medal  for  “consistently 
outstanding  work  as  a  writer  of 
feature  stories’*  to  Damon  Runyon 
is  another  testimonial  to  the 
International  News  Service  tradi¬ 
tion  of  achievement. 


-WON  RUNYON  (LEFT)  RECEIVING  THE 
WriONAL  HEADLINERS'  CLUB  AWARD 
'WII  ARTHUR  ROBB,  EDITOR  OF 
EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  " 


And,  by  the  same  calibre  of  “con¬ 
sistently  outstanding  work**,  the 
journalistic  stars  featured  by  INS 
comprise,  in  effect,  a  Headliners’ 
Club  of  their  own. 
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With  such  headliners  it  is  natural 
that  INS  client  papers  have  a 
unique  character  which  gives  them 
distinctive  leadership. 


International 
Nevrs  Service 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  E? 
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WASTE  IS  CRIMINAL 

A  COMMENDABLE  MEW  of  wliat  tin-  An.lit 
Biireiui  of  (Circulations  can  do  for  publishers  of 
all  forms  of  media  is  taken  by  James  N.  SbrycK-k, 
who  will  iH'come  mauafiius  ilireetor  in  Septemb«'r 
idler  a  <juarter  cenfury  of  newspaper  exjK'rienee. 
Our  own  eoneern  is  primarily  with  the  relations 
of  a|)proximately  1,000  newspai>er  memlH*rs  to 
the  A.H.('.  and  we  Indieve  that  ^fr.  Shryock  by 
\irtue  of  his  long  asscK'ialiou  with  two  of  the 
most  efficiently  oiK'rated  iiewspajM'rs  in  the  e»)un- 
try,  is  well  fitted  to  earry  forward  the  i)roductive 
work  that  the  Bureau  has  done  since  its  estab¬ 
lishment. 

Elimination  of  wasteful  com|H‘tition  IkAwwii 
all  media  is  emphasized  by  Mr.  Shryock.  and  it  is 
jin  aim  which  no  publisher  will  deny  in  theory 
whatever  liis  actual  practii'e.  To  our  mind,  there 
is  no  larger  leak  in  publishing  economy  than  the 
eiulless  battling  over  marginal  circulation.  That 
circidation  is  costly,  far  more  exi)en.sive  than  the 
solid  thoii.sands  which  uiKlerlie  it.  It  is  exiKui.sive 
to  the  publi.sher,  however  cheap  to  the  sub.seriljer, 
and  it  is  exj^en-sive  to  the  advertiser.  It  eon- 
-smnes  funds  and  energy  which  could  l)e  u.sed  for 
the  l)etterment  of  the  paper,  for  the  purchast'  of 
iH'eded  machinery,  for  the  Indter  compen.satiou 
of  underpaid  i)eople,  for  the  prorluction  of  new 
profit  through  promotion  of  sound  assets. 

Newsj)ajK'rs.  In'cau-sc  there  are  .so  many  of  them 
in  eompari.son  with  other  media,  and  Ix'cau.se 
many  of  them  are  so  directly  <‘om|K'titive  with 
<»lher  new.spa|M'rs,  ])robably  make  more  trouble 
for  themselves  and  for  users  of  their  space  by 
blind  comjK'tition  that  the  problem  they  present 
to  the  Bureau  is  more  critical  than  that  of  the 
IM'riodicals.  .\nd  yet  the  .situation  twlay  is  infi¬ 
nitely  lx“tter  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  For 
every  kiux'k-down  uew.s|)aiK'r  battle  reported  to¬ 
day,  there  were  a  dozen  in  the  19i20’s.  For  that 
improvement,  a  large  share  of  credit  must  l)e 
given  to  the  .\udit  Bureau  of  Circulations  in  its 
first  10  or  H  years  but  esjjecially  during  the  last 
10  or  H  umler  the  suave  and  .sen.sible  manage¬ 
ment  of  O.  C.  Ilarn,  now  retiring.  To  his  suc- 
«-essor  he  leaves  an  ably  managed  office,  a  sound 
scn.se  of  principles.  To  the  office  Mr.  Shryock 
brings  the  knowledge  that  the  Bureau’s  j)rimary 
function  is  the  information  of  advertisers,  plus 
the  certainty  born  of  ex|x*rience  that  it  can  be 
valuable  far  l)eyoud  its  cost  to  its  jniblisher 
meml)ers. 


1  A  L 


Who  can  tell  if  God  will  turn  and  repent,  and  turn 
awav  from  his  fierce  anger,  that  we  perish  not? 
Jonah  111:9. 


MAN  BITES  DOG 

IF  THEBE  .\BE  any  old-time  fire-eating  editors 
sitting  aniund  a  table  in  Heaven  or  Valhalla 
and  l(x>king  down  on  this  earthly  .scene,  they  mu.st 
have  gotten  a  kick  from  a  recent  i.ssue.  or  rather 
two  i.ssues,  of  the  Fairmont  (Minn.)  Daihj 
Sentinel. 

First  the  Sentinel  published  a  news  .service  pic¬ 
ture.  .showing  a  jm.s.se  in  the  Wiscon.sin  wwals  .sit¬ 
ting  around  and  grinning  over  the  corp.se  of  a 
fugitive  killer,  caught  by  a  hail  of  bullets  after  a 
1. ‘5-day  cha.se.  The  rifles  which  had  killed  him 
were  ])iled  casually  on  his  Ixxly  in  the  foreground 
of  the  three-column  cut.  It  was  a  thoroughly 
unplea.sant  picture,  and  it  must  have  struck  the 
Sentinel’s  editor  as  .such  when  he  got  his  copy  off 
the  j)re.ss.  Here’s  what  he  had  to  .say  next  day: 

‘■’riie  front-page  pi<ture  used  by  the  Sentinel 
in  its  Friday  is.sue  can  only  In'  justified  as  ilhis- 
t rating  the  worst  in  journalism.  Its  use  has 
brought  endless  exclamations  of  horror  and 
disgust.” 

That  nec<ls  no  embroiilerv. 


NOT  WARRANTED 


PUBLICITY  OR  ADVERTISING? 

FREE  rrilLICITV  in  immeasurable  volume 

has  Ir'cii  .sought  and  received  by  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair  iluring  the  two  years  of  prejiaration 
and  three  mouths  of  operation.  l*ai<l  advcrti.sing 
has  IxH'ii  incidental — and  very  incidental,  con¬ 
sidering  the  .scope  of  the  Fair  and  its  exhibit.s — 
in  the  sales  and  institutional  copy  of  exhibitors, 
tian.s{xirtation  companies,  and  hotels.  The  results 
.seems  to  have  Ikhui  less  than  ixTfect,  from  an 
attendance  stand]x>int. 

What  has  lieen  overlooked  is  the  aneient  truth 
that  friH“  publicity  and  word-of-mouth  promo¬ 
tion  is  a  weaiKin  that  .shoots  in  opjxisite  direc¬ 
tions  at  the  same  time.  Our  recollection  is  that 
mo.st  of  the  publicity  ujxm  which  the  Fair  relied 
around  ojx*ning  day  had  a  marked  unfavorable 
tone.  The  word  got  around  that  prices  of  LkhI 
were  unconscionably  high — which  they  are  not 
and  never  have  been;  that  hotels  were  Ixxiked 
.solid  for  months  ahead  at  more  than  normal  rates 
— which  never  was  more  than  a  hotel  keejx'r’s 
dream.  'I'liere  has  never  Wn  any  .shortage  of 
liotel  accommixlations.  The  idea  got  abroad  that 
the  Fair  was  .so  gigantic  that  a  sightseer  needed 
.seven-league  boots  ami  tons  of  fixit  lotion,  plus 
a  jxjcketful  of  dollar  bills,  to  get  any  idea  of  it. 
That  was  a  backfire  from  the  barrage  of  jndi- 
licity  superlatives  on  the  Fair’s  dimensions. 

So  the  Fair  comes  up  to  its  fourth  month,  well 
Ixdiind  the  over-optimistic  attendance  predictions 
of  its  management,  and  courts  more  bad  publicity 
by  .salary  and  jx'r.sonnel  retrenchment.  These 
are,  at  best,  negative  measures.  They  won’t  bal¬ 
ance  the  budget,  and  they  won’t  bring  the 
crowds.  The  general  picture,  like  it  or  not,  is 
one  of  retreat  —  and,  emphatically,  it  .should 
not  lx*. 

In  our  opinion,  the  Fair  itself  was  worthy  of 
mo.st  of  the  superlatives  of  the  jmblicity  staff.  It 
is  a  magnificent  si>ectacle,  and  if  attendance  ex- 
|x“ctations  had  not  lx*tMi  set  so  high  and  an- 
nounct'd  .so  early  and  cnthu-siastically.  New  A’ork 
and  the  Fair  exhibitors  might  well  be  delighted  to 
have  drawn  more  than  14,000,000  jieoplc  to 
Flushing  within  less  than  three  months.  To  meet 
con  .it  ruction  and  operating  costs,  to  be 
sure,  many  more  than  that  .should  have  Wen 
attracted. 

With  three  months  to  go.  Editor  &  Pi  bli-shkr 
Ixdieves  that  the  Fair  can  still  act  jxi.sitively  to 
overcome  its  early  handicaps.  Not  one  of  them 
shovdd  lx‘  regardeil  as  vital,  but  in  <-umulative 
effect  they  have  undoubtedly  Ixx'n  damaging, 
'riiey  can  lie  offset  and  turned  to  jirofit  by  a 
brief,  forthright  campaign  in  paid  .spaie,  over  as 
wide  an  area  and  in  as  many  media  as  the  man¬ 
agement  feels  it  can  afford.  Newspaix*r.s.  it  gix's 
without  .saying,  have  the  call  over  all  other  media 
for  this  particular  mis.sion,  and  given  the  right 
kind  of  copy,  they  can  still  make  the  Fair  the 
outstanding  success  it  should  be  with  its  sponsor¬ 
ship  and  its  attractions.  The  money  will  have 
to  be  found  anyway,  cither  to  meet  deficits  or  to 
prevent  or  minimize  them — and  that  should  be 
no  ililemma  to  the  bu.siness  leaders  who  have  the 
big  stake  on  the  Flushing  meadows. 


NOT  .M.\NY  ex|H‘rienceil  news  writers  will  a 

cept  at  face  value  I’re.sideiit  R<x>.sevelt'.s  pub! 
judgment  that  the  Fnited  I’re.ss  delilx'ratelv  ni!- 
repre.sented  a  Washington  situation  of  inten: 
tional  importance.  That  isn’t  done,  by  the  Ul’ 
or  any  other  re.sixmsible  news  agency.  There:; 
no  evidencf  to  warrant  the  <-oiiclusion  that  ; ; 
I’.l*.  was  carele.ss  or  tixi  iiuiik  on  the  trigger: 
its  story  on  the  supjxi.sed  di.sagrct'iuent  lietwe-. 
the  President  and  the  St'cretary  of  State.  Fn' 
the  stand]x)int  of  a  news  service  ••overing 
particular  story,  in  w  Inch  officials  u.sed  diploma 
rather  than  dictionary  candor,  the  F.P.  did  >. 
actly  what  other  jxHiple  familiar  with  Washi:. 
ton’s  techni()ue  would  have  done.  It  a'Miii!! 
the  most  reliable  information  available  from  !■ 
hind  the  .screen  of  admitted  indeci.sion. 

Probably  the  result  involved  .some  >|x‘(ulatiii 
but  in  nothing  like  the  ratio  implied  in  Mr.  Ron- 
\elt’s  castigation.  Mr.  Roosevelt  knows  nr 
pa|x‘r  work  well  enough  to  realize  that  .spec: 
tion,  projection  of  known  facts  toward  t!' 
unrevealed  future,  is  a  neee.ssary  and  a  iisrl 
eli-ment  in  rejxirting  the  Washington  scene.  llc| 
has  niode.stly  admitted  on  .several  oc-casions  t! 
he  is  the  Wst-informeil  man  in  Washington  ' 
national  and  international  affairs,  and  while 
.shares  his  information  more  generou.sly  with  t 
pre.ss  than  any  of  his  predece.s.sors.  he  does  n 
and  cannot  tell  all  he  knows.  When  the  cor 
re.sjxmdents’  speculative  thinking  follows  the  In 
of  his  own  thought,  there  is  no  eoniplaint.  1) 
when  a  eorre.spondent  puts  forth  an  idea  iL 
.strikes  the  Pre.sident  as  having  perilous  pc- 
bilities  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations  (as  ti 
story  did)  and  when  it  also  points  to  domt  ' 
IKilitical  ramifications  (as  this  one  also  did),; 
Pre.sident  is  not  slow  to  indicate  re.sentment. 

We  don’t  envy  the  Wa.shington  corps  dur! 
the  next  18  months.  The  thread  of  politics  " 
lull  through  almost  every  story,  <lome.stic  or in!> 
national,  either  through  the  Pre.sident’s  motb 
or  the  allegations  of  his  op(x)nent.s.  .\nd  that 
news,  whether  it  plea.se.s  or  di.spleases  the  Wn 
Hou.se.  The  press  can  expect,  we  believe,  pit” 
of  grief  from  administration  circles  Wfore  Nti'i 
IxT,  1940,  e.six“cially  if  the  third  term  ideas  ri!. 
ter  and  if  the  pre.ss  doevs  its  .simple  duty  in  rept/ 
in  the  as.sorted  cyclones  they  generate.  Haml" 
ilon’t  go,  and  we  don’t  believe  that  Mr.  Roost' 
him.self  would  respect  news  agencies  or  ne"- 
I)ajx>rs  which  took  them  willingly.  We  want  t:: 
news  out  of  Wa.shington,  and  if  official  soury 
are  officially  .silent,  we’ll  get  it  from  other  relia! 
.sources.  That,  so  far  as  we  can  learn  from  ■ 
siiles.  published  or  not,  is  what  the  United  Fr  y 
did  last  week.  We  want  our  news  accurate,  a: 
we  lx*lieve  that  the  bulk  of  Wa.shington  m 
is  painstakingly  accurate  but  if  it  comes  to 
choice  Ix'tween  a  corre.spondent’s  judgment 
au  official  imprimatur  on  news,  well  go 
the  eorre.sjxmdent  and  take  the  chance  of 
<xca.sional  mistake.  We  want  no  censor'’ 
even  of  the  enlightened  and  benevolent  nat 
that  Mr.  RcxKsevelt  would  umloubtcflly  furnisli 
his  off-the-reeord  moments.  The  gentlest  eei- 
given  any  jxiwer,  would  lx‘  I'ertain  to  use  it 
multiply  it  tenfolrl  in  the  Ifi  months  to  c 


DEMOCRACY'S  REUGION 


THE  C.VRDIN.XL  doctrine  (of  llie  religio' 
Democracy)  is  the  right  of  every  human  ■ 
to  enter  .  .  .  into  the  full  .spiritual  heritage  of 
race.  (lilbert  Mnrrai/,  in  "Ilelif/in  (irammatir 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


H«rry  Chandler 


[jjyiRY  CHANDLER,  publisher,  of 
Los  Angeles  Times,  was  luncheon 
host  in  the  Times  Building,  to  more 
than  40  South- 
e  r  n  California 
editors  last  week 
who  gathered  to 
hear  Dr.  Frank 
N.  Buchman, 
founder  of  the 
Oxford  Group 
and  head  of  the 
Moral  Re  -  Ar¬ 
mament  p  r  o  - 
gram,  speak  on 
the  movement. 
William  S.  Kel¬ 
logg.  president 
of  the  Califor- 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.,  was 
MSter  of  ceremonies. 

Grove  Patterson,  editor,  Toledo 
Blade,  addressed  the  45th  annual  con- 
ention  of  the  Lakeside  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs  July  12  at  Lakeside, 
Mr.  Patterson  told  delegates  that 
there  is  no  trouble  in  Central  Europe 
that  couldn’t  be  eradicated  in  60  days 
by  a  free  press. 

Henry  J.  Haskell,  editor,  Kansas 
City  Star,  was  one  of  the  guests  at  the 
dinner  in  London  given  by  Ambas¬ 
sador  Kennedy  for  Queen  Mary.  Mr. 
Haskell  furnished  his  newspaper  with 
an  account  of  the  dinner. 

William  J.  Pape,  publisher,  Water- 
bury  (Conn.)  Republican  and  Amer- 
tfan,  Johnstone  Vance,  editor  of  New 
Britain  (Conn.)  Herald  and  a  party 
of  friends  have  returned  from  a  fish- 
ag  trip  to  Anacosti,  Canada.  They 
rrported  good  salmon  fishing. 

George  D.  Lindsay,  editor,  Sara- 
.'ola  (Fla.)  Herald-Tribune  and  also 
of  the  Marion  (Ind.)  Chronicle  and 
Leader-Tribune  and  Mrs.  Lindsay 
celebrated  their  golden  wedding  an¬ 
niversary  July  11  in  Sarasota,  with 
■Jieir  five  children  and  seven  grand¬ 
children. 

I^wis  R.  Hovey,  editor  and  pub- 
Jsher,  Beverly  (Mass.)  Evening 
hmes  and  the  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Sun- 
My  Record,  was  confirmed  by  the 
Governor’s  Executive  Council  as  As¬ 
sociate  State  Labor  Commissioner  and 
f-nployers  representative  on  the 
^Massachusetts  State  Arbitration  Board 
July  12  despite  protests  of  seven 
■ocals  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  of  the  CIO. 

William  W.  Griffin,  publisher  of 
‘■he  New  York  Enquirer,  Simday 
■ewspaper,  and  at  one  time  with 
"Wttle  Post-Intelligencer,  was  prin- 
speaker  at  the  Seattle  Rotary 
Uub  recently. 

Albert  N.  Burkholder,  veteran 
^tor-emeritus  of  the  Reading  (Pa.) 
toffle  and  historian  of  the  Burk- 
•jwder  f’amily  Assn,  is  in  charge  of 
■he  program  for  the  annual  reunion 
so  he  held  at  Hershey,  Pa.  in  August. 

IV  \  ^  editor,  Santa  Maria 

Daily  Times,  and  page  one  col- 
^^ist  has  started  a  campaign  for 
United  States  Senate 
■  om  California  on  a  “promise  every- 
program. 

George  W.  Archibald,  publisher, 
rant  (Okla.)  Democrat,  will  be 
guest  at  a  banquet  July  21  at 
.  civic  organizations  in  ap- 

r  laUon  of  his  work  on  behalf  of 
Piver^'^’^®”^'MDenison  dam  on  Red 

xali  ^1  ”  Frye,  editor,  Wood- 

frv  Daily  Press,  and  Mrs. 

parents  of  a  10-pound 
’'uspitaT'  ^  Cherokee 

■Mumes  M.  Flinchum,  editor  of  the 


Oklahoma  Daily,  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  daily  student  newspap)er,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Hobbs  (N.  M.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Post-Courier,  of  which  William 
E.  Colvert,  former  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Carlsbad  (N.  M.)  Current- 
Argus,  became  publisher  on  July  1. 
Flinchum  is  a  member  of  this  year’s 
graduating  class  of  the  university 
school  of  journalism.  He  plans  to 
complete  the  requirements  for  grad¬ 
uation  at  the  close  of  the  summer 
session  Aug.  1. 

Norris  G.  Henthorne,  editor,  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World,  was  re-elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Tulsa  Park  Board  at  its 
annual  meeting  July  13. 

In  The  Business  Office 

J.  M.  BLALOCK,  general  manager, 

Columbia  (S.  C.)  State,  has  been 
named  general  chairman  of  the  1939 
Christmas  seal  sales  committee  of  the 
Richland  Anti-Tuberculosis  Associa¬ 
tion. 

H.  Bruce  Slaven,  business  manager, 
Harrisonburg  (Va.)  News-Record, 
has  assumed  office  as  president  of  the 
Harrisonburg  Rotary  Club,  succeeding 
R.  L.  Jeffries,  who  becomes  vice- 
president. 

Miss  Elsa  Lang,  promotion  manager 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  is 
taking  a  two-week  vacation  in  Ber¬ 
muda. 

Harold  Belknap,  business  manager, 
Norman  (Okla.)  Transcript,  returned 
recently  from  Cleveland  where  he 
went  as  official  delegate  to  Rotary 
International.  Belknap  is  president 
of  the  Norman  Rotary  Club.  He  also 
visited  the  New  York  World’s  Fair. 

Cass  Carr,  formerly  of  the  Duncan 
(Okla.)  Eagle,  has  been  named  local 
advertising  manager  of  the  Pawhuska 
(Okla.)  Daily  Journal-Capital,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Owen  Smith,  who  received 
recently  an  appointment  with  the 
state  department  of  public  safety. 
Miss  Carol  Crowley  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Journal -Capital  as  as¬ 
sistant  in  office  work. 

Meno  Schoenbach,  former  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Woodward  (Okla.) 
Daily  Press,  has  resigned  as  secretary 
to  Representative  Ferguson  of  Okla¬ 
homa  and  has  returned  to  his  home 
in  Woodward,  where  he  will  operate  a 
clothing  store. 

Bernard  Sullivan  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribujic  real  estate  advertis¬ 
ing  department  has  joined  the  retail 
merchandising  service  of  that  paper, 
as  a  member  of  its  sales  staff. 

William  Pursley,  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic 
and  Gazette,  and  Mrs.  Pursley,  are  the 
parents  of  a  son,  William  Alexander, 
Jr.,  born  July  6. 

Paul  Flippin,  June  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  School  of 
Journalism,  joined  the  Clinton  (Okla.) 
Daily  News  as  an  advertising  sales¬ 
man  recently. 

Mott  A.  Brooks,  veteran  newspaper¬ 
man,  has  retired  as  assistant  secretary 
of  Life  Insurance  Presidents  of  New 
York,  N.  Y.  C.,  and  has  moved  to 
Mansfield,  Pa.  He  was  in  newspaper 
work  in  Southern  Tier  New  York 
until  1910,  serving  as  news  editor  and 
business  manager  of  the  Waverly 
Press,  circulation  manager  for  the 
Ithaca  News  and  branch  manager  for 
Waverly  and  Binghamton  of  the  El¬ 
mira  Star  Gazette. 


Isaac  Pichel 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

H.  J.  ADAIR,  formerly  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.) 
Graphic,  is  now  managing  editor  of 
the  Tyler  (Tex.)  Morning  Telegraph. 


FOLKS  WORTH  ^ 
KNOWING _ 

ASK  Isaac  Pichel  about  his  favorite 

possession  and  he’ll  probably  tell 
you  it’s  a  bag  of  silver  dollars.  The 
coins  —  5  0  of 
them  —  were 
presented  “Ike” 
recently  when 
friends  gave  him 
a  testimonial 
dinner  in  honor  j 
□f  his  50th  anni-  | 
versary  as  a 
Cincinnati  news¬ 
paperman.  j 

Cincinnati’s  I 
nine  city  coun- 
cilmen  were  the 
donors.  They 
said  26  of  the 
dollars  were  symbolic  of  the  26  years 
Ike  spent  on  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
two  for  the  years  he  worked  on  the 
old  Commercial-Tribune  and  22  for 
his  service  on  the  Times-Star.  That 
makes  50  in  all  and  its  marks  Ike  as 
the  dean  of  working  newspapermen 
in  Cincinnati.  He  covers  city  hall 
for  the  Times-Star.  He  is  74. 

The  testimonial  dinner  was  at  the 
Cuvier  Press  Club,  which  Ike  helped 
to  organize.  He  was  an  organizer  of 
the  old  Cincinnati  Pen  and  Pencil 
Club,  which  later  merged  with  the 
Cuvier  Press  Club.  Scores  from  the 
Cincinnati  newspaper  world  paid  Ike 
tribute.  His  boss,  Hulbert  Taft,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times-Star,  was  toast¬ 
master.  Ike  accepted  a  life  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Press  Club  and  said  he 
expected  to  be  covering  city  hall 
many  more  years. 

He  recently  served  as  publicity  di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Tomato  Fes¬ 
tival  at  Jacksonville,  Tex. 

Charles  Katz,  assistant  city  editor, 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald  for  the 
last  several  years,  resigned  recently 
and  has  become  promotional  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Westport  Summer  Theatre. 

J.  Sutton  Steffan,  chief  editorial 
writer  of  Tyler  (Tex.)  Courier-Times 
and  Morning  Telegraph  since  March, 
1937,  resigns  effective  July  31  to  join 
the  editorial-writing  staff  of  the  St. 
Louis  Star-Times.  Prior  to  joining 
the  Tyler  papers  he  was  with  the 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News,  substi¬ 
tuting  for  Major  Frederick  Sullens. 
He  was  also  with  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  and  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Kansas  City  bureau. 

Guy  C.  Larcom,  Jr.,  editorial  writer, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  is  co¬ 
author  of  a  book  titled  the  “Complete 
Swimmer”  which  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  market  this  week.  Lar- 
com’s  collaborator  is  Harold  S.  Ulen, 
varsity  swimming  coach  at  Harvard 
University. 

Albert  I.  Prince,  news  editor,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times,  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  nationally  prom¬ 
inent  American  Discussion  League. 

Budge  Harle,  news  editor,  El  Reno 
(Okla.)  Daily  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Harle 
are  the  parents  of  a  son  bom  re¬ 
cently. 

James  Downing,  Tulsa,  Okla.  United 
Press  bureau  manager,  and  Mrs. 
Downing,  are  the  parents  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter  Diane  Elaine,  born  June  25  in  the 
Momingside  Hospital,  Tulsa. 

Tod  Rockwell,  sports  writer,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press,  and  Charles 
Davis,  flier,  were  rescued  by  Coast 
Guards  when  an  amphibian  plane 
they  were  in  capsized  in  Lake  Huron. 
The  men  had  observed  the  start  of 
the  annual  Port  Huron-Mackinac 
yacht  race  July  15  and  the  plane  was 
(Continued  on  jmgc  26) 


Jump 

the  deadline — 


— wi  th  J  aok  Lait, 
editor  of  the  . 

NEW  YORK 
MIRROR 

III  a  letter  the  other  day  to  Drew 
Pearson  who,  with  Robert  S. 
Allen,  writes  THE  W.4SHING- 
TON  MERRY-GO-ROUND,  Mr. 

Lait  said: 

"‘In  tonight's  makeup  we  start 
MERRY-GO-ROUND  on  page  2 
and  jump  it  baek  to  the  regular 
I  space. 

,  “The  reason  for  this  is  that  your 
copy  is  a  timelier  and  more  in¬ 
teresting  Washington  story  than 
I  most  telegraph  stories. 

“Hereafter  we  will  start  all  news 
MERRY-GO-ROUNDS  up  front 
:  with  news  heads,  retaining  the 
label  of  the  feature  in  the  upper 
border. 

"The  columns  belong  with  the 
most  important  news  in  the 
paper.*’ 

Mr.  Lait  added: 

“Your  syndicate  is  at  lilxTty  to 
u.se  this  as  a  suggestion  to  other 
editors  who  may  admire  the  col¬ 
umn  as  much  as  I  do  but  who 
hesitate  to  jump  that  deadline 
which  surrounds  a  "feature".'* 

"TWtiiL 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  street 
,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


Ekldie  Welch,  Boston  Globe,  racing 

PERSONALS  writer  and  president  of  the  New 

,  .  England  Turfwriters  Assn.,  presided 

_ continued  from  page  25  banquet  of  that  or- 

,  .  ,  .  .  ,  ,  .  ,  ganization  at  the  Copley  Plaza  Hotel, 

being  taxied  preparatory  to  a  take- 


off  when  a  high  wave  upset  it.  Traveler,  was 

Louis  J.  Fusk,  assistant  sports  edi-  also  seated  at  the  head  table 
tor  of  Quebec  Chronicle-Telegraph  Milliken,  telegraph  e 

for  the  last  nine  months  has  been  r.  ■  „  /xt  v  \ 


Con  Milliken,  telegraph  editor  of 
Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Star-Gazette  and 


named  sports  editor  succeeding  Roy  Milliken,  ’  are  the  parents  of 

V.  Halpin,  who  held  that  post  for  22  ...  , 


revelations,  this  time  about  the 
v^l  V  1C  v^l  UsUvlt^  D.A.’s  office.  The  result  was  the  libel 

^  .|  suit.  Increased  pressure  was  brou^t 

YY  ins  I^QIIY  advertisers  and  at- 

*  tempts  were  made  to  discourage  sub- 

Matst  PArrH^rQ  scribers  from  reading  the  paper 

Threats  were  made  against  executives 

e>  //-  1  \  <?  •  of  the  editorial  staff  if  they  didn’t 

San  Diego  (Cal.)  Sun  s  ..shm  ^ 

Exposes  Bring  Reforms.  Doily's  Candidates  Elected 

Dismissals,  Resignations  The  campaign  finally  bore  fruit  in 

the  April  elections  and  the  pubbc. 
A  series  of  exposes  published  by  the  given  its  first  opportunity  to  declare 


V.  naipui,  WHO  ne.u  u.ai  pose  loi  recently.  .  ,  ^  the  April  elections  and  the  pubbc. 

Mason  Brown  New  York  ^  series  of  exposes  published  by  the  given  its  first  opportunity  to  declare 
Tom  Mahoney,  an  associate  editor  of  r, p_,,  drama  critic  is  eivinn  presenting  evi-  jtself  on  the  issues,  elected  the  three 

Look  for  two  years,  has  joined  Gen-  courses  at  the  Harvard  Simmer  corruption  in  the  city  admin-  Sun-supported  “reform”  candidates  to 

eral  Electrics  news  b u r  e a u  at  School  this  season,  on  “The  Theatre  ^a^^^  the  city  coimcil.  Ten  days  after  the 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Mahoney  pre-  ^  ,  ..  ..  j  u,™  „  „•  new  readers.  From  a  small  article  elections,  the  chief  of  police  an- 

viously  worked  for  the  United  Press  Modern  ’  Theatre  ”  P^^^'ished  on  March  M,  1938,  nounced  his  “retirement,”  and  shortly 

and  newspapers  in  Kansas  City,  ^ 

Buffalo  and  Dallas.  Alanson  Crosby,  former  editor  o 


itself  on  the  issues,  elected  the  three 
Sun-supported  “reform”  candidates  to 


lory  or  me  1  ooe  ^  ^  the  city  manager,  chief  of  police  and  thereafter  the  resignation  of  the  citv 

Alanson  Crosby,  former  editor  of  city  clerk  resigned  under  political  manager  was  accepted  by  the  council 
Gloucester-Matthews  (Va.)  Gazette  fire,  and  the  personnel  director  and  The  head  of  the  vice  squad  wasdis- 
Timesjs  editor  of  the  Gloucester  (Va.)  vice  squad  head  were  dismissed.  missed  from  the  force,  and  the  cih' 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Times  is  editor  of  the  Gloucester  (Va.)  vice  squad  head  were  dismissed.  missed  from  the  force,  and  the  cih' 

_  Press,  which  appeared  July  14.  The  story  referred  to  a  letter  sent  clerk  announced  his  “retirement.”  ' 

lutludint  Ralph  Roberts  is  conducting  a  daily  the  city  council  by  a  member  of  the  Although  in  less  than  15  months  the 

mewl  1907;  Nmp^dom,  merged  radio  column  for  the  Salisbury  San  Diego  police  force,  charging  “vice  newspaper  installed  a  new  civic  ad- 

(N.  c.)  Post.  and  corruption  in  the  city,”  and  from  ministration,  its  editors  do  not  plan  on 


The  story  referred  to  a  letter  sent  clerk  announced  his  “retirement.” 
e  city  council  by  a  member  of  ^e  Although  in  less  than  15  months  the 


^U«(  Piteoted,  RMttercd  Caotentt  Copyrighted 
The  editor  &  POBUSHER  COMPANY,  Inc. 
James  Weicht  Beswn.  Prtsidtnt  and  Publisktr 
James  Weiobt  Beswm,  Je.,  Vica-Prtsidertt 
Cbaeles  B.  Geosmes,  Trtasurtr 
Cbas.  T.  Stvaet,  Sterttary 
Aetbue  T.  Rsbb,  Editor 

_ Waeeen  L.  Bassett,  Dirtetor _ 

Gnval  Oficn; 

Ssvcnteentb  FUor  Old  Timet  Building 
tZnd  Street  sad  Broadway,  New  York  Cty,  N.  Y. 

TtUphones: 

BRyant  >.8862,  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3056 
TbE  OlSEST  PuBUSBEEs’  and  AsVEETISEas' 

_ JouENAL  IN  America _ 

Aetbue  T.  Robb,  Editor;  Waeeen  L.  Bassett, 


(N.  C.)  Post.  and  corruption  in  the  city,”  and  from  ministration,  its  editors  do  not  plan  on 

Aileen  M.  Kelley  has  been  named  grew  charges  and  counter-charges,  stopping  there.  Continued  pressure 
society  editor  of  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  disrni^als.  resignations,  and  a  will  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Grand 

Call,  succeeding  the  late  Mrs.  Elinor  SIOO.OOO  libel  suit  filed  against  the  Jury  to  get  indictments  to  “punii 


V.  Arnold.  district  attorney.  those  whom  the  Sun  believes  respons- 

Robert  Early,  of  city  staff.  In-  Withdrawn  ible  for  the  corrupt  conditions  which 

dianapolis  Star,’  and  Mrs.  Early  are  He  charged  that  the  daily’s  stories  existed  in  San  Diego.”  Only  when 
the  parents  of  a  daughter,  Sharon  of  gambling  interests  backing  his  the  indictment  are  returned  and  the 
Early,  born  July  4  in  St.  Vincent’s  campaign  were  a  “reflection”  on  his  culprits  punished  will  the  Sun  con- 
Hospital,  Indianapolis.  She  is  their  personal  integrity.  The  suit,  however,  sider  it  job  done,  the  editors  an- 


second  child. 


was  withdrawn  when  evidence  was  nounced. 


those  whom  the  Sun  believes  respons¬ 
ible  for  the  corrupt  conditions  which 


sider  it  job  done,  the  editors  an- 


Aetbue  T.  Root,  Editor;  Waeeen  L.  Bassett,  Kay  Vincent,  fashion  editor.  New  presented  him  by  the  Sun  proving 
MaHOitnt  Edxtof;  Robbkt  U.  Beowk,  Associate  i  wr  i j  m  •!.  mi  -l  j  a  there  had  been  a  lack  of  ajigressive- 

Edit^;  Waltbe  E.  Scbneidee,  Nnr,  Editor;  John  York  Herald  Tribune,  Will  broadcast 


.  Clbucbee,  Maelen  el  Pew,  Je.,  Stetben  J. 

iONCBAE. 


James  Weight  Beown,  Je.,  Assistant  PtMithtr:  , 

Cbaeles  B.  Geoomes,  Gtneral  Manactr;  Cbaeles  network.  Via  shortwave. 


wniiam  Nye,  of  the  Worcester 

Watkintfon,  D.  C.  Corrtspondtot;  Geneeal  Peess  (Mass.)  l  elegram  copy  dcjsk,  es-  story  to  the  Sun,  whose  editors  prom-  university  education  today,  followinj 

bruise.s  when  his  auto-  ised  him  nothing  except  that  his  story  the  annual  meeting  of  the  newspa- 

^  ^  "lobile  was  crowded  off  the  road  by  ^^^Id  be  given  the  news  space  it  pers  scholarship  committee. 

Ositan  Corrtspendtnt:  Geoece  A.  Beandenbueg,  another  car,  and  struck  a  ^le,  while  deserved.  The  council  pigeonholed  The  Npw<?  T  eader  rnmmittee  mee'= 

mi^on  Cuarantte  and  Accidrnt  Buildint,  300  on  a  vacation  trip  near  Waterville,  ,u„  noliopman’c  nlpa  for  an  inniiirv  WCWS  Lieader  Committee  mM. 

Sorth  Mwhttan  Art.,  Tel  Dear^rn  6ni.  -  week.  Other  occupants  of  :„,o  the  citv’s  Dolitical  morals  award  cifllege 

Patifit  Coast  Corrrspondrnts:  Campbell  Watson,  ^  wnrp  slicrVitlu  iniiirpH  ®  political  morals.  ships  to  twO  white  and  tWO  Colored 

1139  D<T*y  SfrprtJBerksley,  Cal.,  Telephone:  Thorn-  ^h^  Car  were  slightly  injured.  next  went  before  the  San  Diego  parripr  biob  GoVinnl  oradiiatps  Tie 

wall  5657;  Ken  Tatloe.  1215  Sorik  Hobart  Btul.,  w  Behvmer  son  of  F  A  roiintu  Grand  Tnrv  and  told  bic  Gtorv  School  graduates. 

Los  Anftles,  Telephone,  Hempstead  6722.  Adrrr-  „  , “cnymer,  son  01  r  A.  county  Grand  Jury  and  told  his  Story,  scholarshipsmaybeusedatanyrec- 

tuini  Jlrprrstntaiitt:  Duncak  A.  Scott  &  Co.,  AfiUs  Bohymer,  veteran  it.  Louis  Post-  His  request  for  mdictments  also  were  ognized  Virginia  college  or  universit 
ul'teet"TeJepte«  dismissed  by  this  body.  Im^mediately,  the  recipient’s  choice,  distribute 

Prospect  1975. _  and  recently  editor  of  the  St.  Louts  a  police  board  trial  heard  charges  that  being  based  upon  the  proportionate 

London  Oftt:  Allan  Delapons,  Manqtrr;  IS  County  Observer  and  the  Wood  the  patrolman  had  been  conducting  renrecentatinn  of  tba  races  in  the 
Ecsleaton  Square  Mwi.  London,  S.  W.  1.  Engla^.  River  (Ill.)  Journal,  on  July  17  pur-  himself  “in  a  manner  unbecoming  an  News  Leader’s  carrier  organization 

chased  the  Webster  Grove  (Ill.)  officer”  and  he  was  dismis.sed  from  A,i,or^  iKo  co»,^ior=b;r«:  ic  hasod 
ftomtt,  Reprrsmtaiior:  Stdnet  R.  Claeee,  Inter-  Ncws-Times  from  George  W.  KriegS- 
Serde^  7#  Xus  dot  Pstits-Champs,  Tele-  man,  its  owner  for  the  last  37  years, 
pkene Opera 66-27. _  ’  ,  , 


is.ay  Vincent,  rasnion  eoiior,  Piew  r,  ,  ,  ,  i  i  e  °  o*  i  j  tn  *1  a 

ork  Herald  Tribune,  will  broadcast  there  had  been  a  lack  of  aggressive-  RlchmOnd  Daily  tO 

her  impressions  of  the  Paris  fashion  prosecuting  those  -  Qcyiolar<?hm<; 

openings  on  Aug.  8  over  NBC  blue  fesponsible  for  the  alleged  “corrup-  ^IVG  ^  ^^CnOiarSmpS 
;twork,  via  shortwave.  *7  #  »•  u-  u  *  Richmond,  Va.,  July  17  Fourilici- 

,,,  ^  Before  presenting  his  charges  to  niond  (Va.)  News  Leader  earner 

William  Nye,  of  the  Worcester  council,  the  piolice  officer  told  his  boys  are  assured  the  benefits  of  a 
(lass.)  Telegram  copy  desk,  es-  story  to  the  Sun,  whose  editors  prom-  university  education  today,  following 

iped  with  bruise.s  when  his  auto-  jg^j  nothing  except  that  his  story  the  annual  meeting  of  the  newspa- 

obile  was  crowded  off  the  road  by  would  be  given  the  news  space  it  pel's  scholarship  committee, 
lother  car,  and  struck  a  while  deserved.  The  council  pigeonholed  The  News  Leader  committee  mee'' 

1  a  vacation  trip  near  Waterville,  the  noliceman’s  nlea  for  an  inouirv  Leader  committee  mw. 

e  last  week  Other  occupants  of  •  .  Po^ceman  s  plea  tor  an  inquiry  y^ar  to  award  college  scholat- 

le  Nv?crr  were  mto  the  City  s  political  morals  gfiipg  to  two  white  and  two  colored 


^  /Til  \  /w.  I  .  9  w  s.  News  Leader’s  carrier  organization 

chased  the  Webster  urove  (111.)  officer  and  he  was  dismissed  from  Award  nf  cnVi/ilarcRirv;  i«  hase<i 
News-Times  from  George  W  Kriegs-  the  service  on  Aug.  9,  1938.  factors-^a  Sidate’s  reconi 

man,  its  owner  for  the  last  37  years.  Later,  however,  the  Civil  Service  fiigfi  school  studies,  efficiency  and 
Miss  Kathleen  McLaughlin  of  the  Commission  to  whom  he  appealed  ord-  character  displayed  as  a  carrier,  anc 
New  York  Times  staff,  in  Kansas  ered  him  reinstated.  Still  the  city  co-related  to  these  the  manner  in 


For  Saturn  Corrsipondmu:  Hans  R.  Johansen.  MISS  is.aimeen  jvicLaugnim  oi  uie  lo  wiio.ii  iiu  uiu-  character  displayed  as  a  earner,  anc 

c-sOsska  Maiaichi,Osak^ Japan  and  James  Seen,  Ncw)  York  Times  staff,  in  Kansas  ered  him  reinstated.  Still  the  city  co-related  to  these  the  manner  in 

^^trs  News  A«ency.  Hung  Wu  Road,  Nanking,  Covering  the  Business  council  and  city  manager  ignored  the  which  available  scholarship  funi 

DisrLAT  Adveetisino  rates  sffectiys  Dec.  1,  1937;  Professional  Women’s  biennial  need  for  further  investigation,  and  may  best  be  used  in  serving  the  pur- 

Ilk  par  agata  line  er  teriet  of  iniartiont  at  lolinara:  convention,  was  the  principal  speaker  considered  the  case  closed  with  the  poses  sought. 

~~  Lineal  1  I  8  1  .13  1  28  I  62  at  the  Women’s  Chamber  of  Com-  patrolman’s  reinstatement.  ,p,  of 

J^^T^TWT^TWTW  The  Sun  then  sought  the  answer  ZS?  alisSnt  sTp& 

’m  *{“  “Women  and  Newspapering.”  to  the  ostrich-Uke  tactics  of  the  civic  Richmond  public  schook: 

KPmJ  188  86  72«  88*  84*  67  Don  E.  Huth,  city  hall  reporter,  officials  and  their  reluctance  to  in-  Talley,  of  the  Virginia 


DiarLAT  Adveetisino  ratet  cffectiva  Dec.  1,  1937; 
15c  par  agate  line  er  teriet  of  iniertiona  at  loUoErt: 
Linetll  16  1  13  |_26  162 

Siut  Agata  Tima  Tiiaat  Timet  Timet  Timci 

Page  672  $276  S234  8220  $206  8182 
HPage  338  164  131  133  116  103 
KPage  168  86  72*  68*  64*  67 

H  Page  84  86  47*  44*  41*  37 

»,4Pagal  43  83  28*  26*  34*  22 


Lr  •  r  "z:T - T  : — .•  '  l— — i — *  Mrs.  Huth,  are  the  t>arents  of  a  son, 

Tka  tingle  column  fort]r.twa  line  rate  marker  card  at  _  .  .  l  t  i  ,  r-,  x»  . 

a  oott  •(  822,  per  we^  carat  at  lew  a  rate  on  a  63  Dennis  Lee,  bom  July  12  at  St.  Mary  S 
V  Ii"’'  “•■‘dr.  »182  per  Hospital,  Racine. 


Hospital,  Racine.  uy  u.u  circulationman- 

£.?tii  i!SriJl!L4Tp!^mutt^^  David  F.  Connors,  of  the  editorial  Exposes  Rpsult  in  Dismissal 

- — - - - ^ - -  staff,  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun,  was  elected  City  Editor  Richard  Pourade  was  The  News  Leader  scholarships  are 

E^«rtfli“"S;r^m5r  •*“*  “*  City  librarian  by  the  Lowell  Library  given  a  full  time  assignment  to  investi-  renewable  each  year  that  the  redpi- 

SiTVATioNt  wanted:  60c  per  agate  line  one  time;  Board  of  Trustees  July  13.  He  will  g3fc  the  chaises  of  corruption.  Front  undegraduate,  providing  an 

40c  per  agau  line  four  times  (count  five  words  to  assume  his  new  duties  Aug.  16.  Con-  poge  editorials  spared  none.  A  series  acceptable  scholastic  standing  ^ 

- - - - - ^ ^ -  nors  has  covered  the  City  Hall  beat  of  exposes  entitied  “monkey  business”  maintained  When  the  1939-40  aca- 

&"slltm«d“il./d  pSiilions^^^  for  the  Sun  for  several  years.  carried  Pourade’s  by-Une  and  dis-  y^ar  begins.  14  former  carriers 

Onsds,  84.50;  Foreign.  85. _  Clyde  Weatherwax,  coimty  court-  closed  several  undercover  deals  ^jj|  fig  recipients  of  scholarship  ^ 

Clui  eates:  The  club  ritea  are  appUcable  to  house  renorter  Battle  Creek  (Mich  )  among  city  big-wigs.  through  the  News  Leader  scholarsh;? 

•ubtcriptiooi  in  any  one  organization — whether  paid  nuuse  lepuiuer,  jDaiiie  ^reeic  livijcn.;  TViii  evTv-isf*  reciiltiwl  in  tKi»  dismis-  r  i  c 

lor  by  the  company  or  individuals.  Three  tubterip-  Moon  Journal,  captured  Max  Stetler,  1  t  ^  1  J-  1  T  fund. 

_  _ _  _JJ _ _ _ _ L  _ _  _  _  '  ’  errsl  rxt  4Ka  a /-vv*  r\r»  I«ir4  _ 


at  the  Women’s  Oiamber  of  Com-  pa^olmans  reinstatement.^^  committee  is  composed  of 

merce  dmt^r.  Her  subject  was  t  •  v,  i  t  t  f-  f  tv,  Forbes  Norris,  assistant  superintend- 

Women  and  Newspapermg.  to  the  ostrich-hke  tactics  of  the  civic  Richmond  public  schook: 

Don  E.  Huth,  city  hall  reporter,  officials  and  their  reluctance  to  m-  j^jgfi3j.jj  Talley,  of  the  Virginia 
Racine  (Wis.)  Joumul-Times,  and  Quire  mto  the  Commission  s  findings,  st^te  department  of  education;  James 
Mrs.  Huth,  are  the  parents  of  a  son,  began  a  carnpaign  to  ac-  ^  McKeldin,  News  Leader  promo- 

Dennis  Lee,  bom  July  12  at  St.  Mary’s  conditions  manager,  and  I.  Newman  L^- 

Hospital,  Racine.  revealed  by  the  young  policeman.  ^  circulation  man- 

David  F.  Connors,  of  the  editorial  .  Exposes  Result  in  Dismissal  ^ggr. 

staff,  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun,  was  elected  City  Editor  Richard  Pourade  was  The  News  Leader  scholarships  am 


^rtf liM^‘r*ti'm»  ***** ‘‘“  “*  *^“*' ^“^  city  librarian  by  the  Lowell  Library  given  a  full  time  assignment  to  investi 


bated  BurineM  Papert. _  July  11.  Weatherwax  IS  a  1 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  ^reau  of  Circulation!  Calhoun  COUnty  deputy  sHerifl. 
with  an  average  certified  net  paid  **A.B.C’*  at  -xa  r  i 

foaowt:  F.  J.  Pannwitt,  formerly  c 


nors  has  covered  the  City  Hall  beat  of  exposes  entitled  “monkey  busine^”  maintained.  When  the  1939-40  aca- 

for  the  Sun  for  several  years.  carried  Pourade’s  by-line  and  dis-  fiemic  year  begins,  14  former  carrier? 

Clyde  Weatherwax,  coimty  court-  closed  Mv^al  “undercover  deals  ^jj|  fig  recipients  of  scholarship  ^ 

house  reporter.  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  big-wigs.  .  .  through  the  News  Leader  scholarsh;? 

Moon  Journal,  captured  Max  Stetler,  7^®  resulted  in  the  dismis- 

51-year-old  ex-convict  wanted  for  |al  of  the  personnel  director  on  Jan. 

Cijfl  s“ie ’"rS.o’n  ^  SUMMER  INTERNSHIP  . 

July  11.  Weatherwax  is  a  lorSter  "‘S'  "'.““E*''  h'v^tlgate  more  tully. 

Calhoun  county  deputy  sherffl.  tw  '  and  aggressiue  ^“.^"Se^lty  o& 

F.  J.  Pannwitt,  formerly  of  the  County  Grand  Jury  had  been  an-  are  this  summer  getting  a  variety  «• 


51-year-old  ex-convict  wanted  for  |al  ot  the  personnel  director  on  Jan. 
Eubfcnpuon  for  three  vcErt,  810,  five  tubtcnpuoni  ,  /  cV.oo«  .,,,,1  8,  1939,  and  a  recommendation  by  the 

to  difierent  addreMet  for  one  year  each  or  odc  tub-  larceny,  alter  an  nOUr  S  Ctiase  in  ana  m  o  xi.  /  au 

•cription  lor  five  yei^  815:  ten  ra^ction.  one  year  near  the  nearby  city  of  Marshall  9*7*^  Service  Commission  that  the 

each  or  one  l«  ten  years,  $25.  Member  Atto-  w  ,  --  f _ _  City  manager  investigate  more  fully. 

oEted  Bubnew  PEperA -  July  11.  Weatherwax  IS  a  former  No  action  was  taken 


Six  Mootbt 

Ended 

Net 

Pftid 

Total  Dit-  1 
tributioo  1 

Juoe 

30. 1938 . 

12,360 

13,312 

1937 . 

11,482 

12,751 

1936 . 

10,778 

11,801 

1935 . 

10,225 

11,333 

1934 . 

9.359 

10,592 

1933 . 

8,796 

10,320 

1932 . 

9,920 

10,987 

1931 . 

10,497 

11,569 

1930 . 

10,816 

12,216 

1928 . 

9,878 

11,105 

1928 . 

8.982 

10,223 

F.  J.  Pannwitt,  formerly  of  the  County  Grand  Jury  had  been  an-  are  this  summer  getting  a  ^ 

Chicago  AP  bureau  has  joined  the  pointed  and  new  evidence  gathered  by  practical  newspaper,  advertising. 
Detroit  bureau  to  replace  R.  P.  Hub-  the  Sun— which  had  not  been  printed  other  journalistic  experience  in  con- 
bard,  Detroit  AP  State  editor,  who  _was  presented  to  it.  The  Grand  nection  with  the  internship  plan  ot  w 
is  now  assistant  State  editor  of  the  Jury  committee  complained  to  the  school.  To  provide  realistic  hai^^ 
Detroit  News.  Sun  about  the  lack  of  cooperation  summer  vacation  internships 

Herbert  Drake,  of  New  York  Herald  from  the  district  attorney’s  office  and  been  arranged  with  the  cooperatiO’ 
Tribune  drama  department  is  re-  the  daily  withdrew  the  evidence,  find-  of  newspapers,  magazines, 
signing  Aug.  1  to  join  the  Mercury  ing  it  impossible  to  accomplish  the  departments  and  agencies,  and  o  • 
Theatre  in  a  general  managerial  clean-up  quietly.  phases  of  journalism  in  Georgia 

capacity.  The  Sun  then  began  another  series  other  states. 


for  IULY  2  2,  1939 


Foktijiv'E'S  Round  Table  i>  ii  E  !«  E  >  t  !ii  A  new  way  of 

Reporting  Controversial  News 


anti  t\  S,  Ediiars  Stiff  ”\VKCL  IMIXK!*' 


]\ext  week  the  F'ortlne  Round  Table  will  reveal 
The  Area  of  Agreement  on  the  Railroads. 

This  report  will  show  Ameriea  the  transportation 
policy  whose  wisdom  is  endorsed  hy  sneh  conflicting  in¬ 
terests  and  divergent  experts  as: 

Joseph  B.  Eastman,  Chuirninn.  Interstate  Coniinerre  Coniniission; 
Ralph  Bidu,  1‘resiilent.  Chirafto,  Burlington  &  Railroad; 

M.  W.  Clement,  President.  Pennsylvania  Railroad; 

David  B.  Robertson,  President.  Brotherhood  of  Loeomoiive  Fire¬ 
men  and  Enginenien; 

John  V.  Lawrence,  General  Manager,  American  Trucking  A>sns. ; 

A.  C.  Sr.HiER.  General  Traffic  Manager,  General  Foods— 

and  nine  other  outstanding  spokesmen  for  the  railroads’ 
investors,  shippers,  and  competitors. 

This  is  the  third  practical  test  of  Fortl  .ne’s  important 
new  way  of  developing  significant  news  on  the  most  ctm- 


troversial  issues  of  the  day.  The  first  revealetl  the  area  of 
agreement  on  The  Effects  of  (roveniment  Si>ending  upon 
Private  Enterprise.  The  second  was  the  now  famous 
Round  Table  on  Taxation  and  Recovery. 

Fortune  is  proud  of  the  comment  these  Round  Tables 
have  attracted  from  leading  men  in  all  walks  of  American 
life  and  the  influence  they  have  already  exerted  on  gov¬ 
ernment  policy. 

But  Fortune  is  particularly  proud  of  the  reception 
our  fellow  members  of  the  U.  S.  jiress  have  given  this  new 
feature— and  Fortune  here  publicly  thanks  the  editors 
and  publishers  who  have  greeted  the  Round  Table  as  one 
of  the  most  significant  and  jiromising  contributions  of 
modern  journalism: 


An  extraordinarily  iniporlant  and  useful  dcv<>l- 
o|»»f-nt  in  American  juiirnaliHin. — JOSEPH 
PI  I.ITZKR.  Si.  Louit  Po»t-l)i*patch. 

★ 

A  puidiFihiiiR  venture  of  great  inipnrtanee. — 
liKKBERT  ACAR.  iMuitrille  Courier-Jmtrnal. 

★ 

Very,  very  interesting. — CARET  GARRETT. 

★ 

V  very  fine  idea. — DEW  IIOFFMAX,  Editor, 
llarrinhurii  Patriot  and  .Veirn. 

★ 

I  seful  at  anv  lime — espeeiallv  valiialde  now. 

—  ARTIIl  R  KROCK.  Veir  York  Tirnpu. 

★ 

An  admirable  produelion. — GEORGE  FORT 
All  ETON.  President  and  Editor,  Chattanooga 
-Veirs. 

★ 

A  very  eonstruelive  piece  of  work  and  a  very  dis¬ 
tinct  service.— ROA  DIC.KINSOX,  President. 
Printert'  Ink. 

★ 

An  excellent  inelhml  of  covering  imi>ortant  view- 


Iioiiits  on  controversial  siilijeets.— It.  Al.  Alr- 
KELVi.W,  Alanaging  Editor.  If  osfiiwgton  Slur. 

★ 

Not  only  sound  food  for  thought,  hut  logical 
guidance  fur  aetioii. — K.  E.  DOAN.  Alanaging 
Eilitor,  The  Itankem'  Magazine.  _  _ 

★ 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  value  of  the 
service. — ROA  F.  BAII.EA'.  Salinn  (Kannan) 
Journal. 

_ _ _ _ _ ★  _ _ _  _ 

Admirahly  done  in  every  way. — D.  S.  FRF.F.AI  AN, 
Editor.  Richmond  .\eirs  header. 


The  most  satisfactory  treutiiient  with  which  we 
are  familiar. — Kannan  C.ilv  Star. 


I  ran  thihk  of  no  iM-ller  formula  for  making 
democracy  work. — G.  BARKY  BINI.IIAAI.  Pnle 
lishcr,  houinrille  Courier-Journal  and  Time*. 

★ 

Not  nierelv  fine  joiirnalism  hot  real  piildie 
service.— HERBERT  BAY  ARD  SAAOPE. 


A  noteworthy  conlrihnlion.— (.I.  ARK  HttW  El  i.. 
Editor,  Atlanta  Conniilulion. 

★ 

F’rom  the  areas  of  agreement  we  ought  to  he  aide 
to  get  somewhere. — W  H.I.I  AAl  ALLEN  W  HITL. 
President  and  F.dilor,  h'.mporia  Cazelle. 

★ 

•A  great  service. — JOHN  D.AA  J  \(  KSON.  Puli- 
lisher,  .A'eir  llaren  Register. 

★ 

Deserves  the  study  of  every  p»-r«on  interested  in 
the  national  welfare. — AA  ILLIS  TIIttR.NTON. 
NE.A  S-rviee. 

★ 

Admirahle:— HENRY  GODDARD  LEAt  11.  Edi¬ 
tor,  The  Forum. 

★ 

A  most  interesting  eoneeplion. — KENNETH  (  . 
HOG  ATE,  President.  The  Financial  Pres*. 

■k 

A  di-finite  eonlrihution  to  a  solution  of  many 
diifieiilties  which  confront  ns.  —  AIRGINHN 
DABNEA’.  Editor.  Richmond  Times-Oispalch. 


Fortune 


Jf  your  neH'sdesk  is  not  listed  tit  receive  an  advance  summary 
of  the  FORTI  NE  Round  Ttthle  on  Tfans|iortalion  Policy,  tvrite  or 
telegraph  C.  It.  Yorke,  FORTl'NE,  Roekefeller  Center.  Metv  York. 
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Coast  Editorial  Men 
Discuss  Improvements 

Mid-Year  Editorial  Conference  Held  at 
Palo  Alto  ...  No  Note  of  Pessimism  in 
Meetings  .  . .  Sterling  Addresses  Group 

THE  IMPROVEMENTS  in  today’s 


newspap>er  stood  forth  with  startling 
boldness  against  the  background  of 
intense  discussion  of  every  phase  of 
modem  press  activity  conducted  at 
the  annual  mid-year  Editorial  Con¬ 
ference  at  Palo  Alto,  Calif,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  Stanford 
University,  July  15  and  16. 

The  bold  relief  in  which  the  news¬ 
paper’s  favorable  aspects  stood  forth 
was  summarized  in  the  succinct  state¬ 
ment  of  Donald  J.  Sterling,  president. 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  and  managing  editor,  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal,  when  he  said: 

Better  Today  Than  Ever 
“Newspapers  are  better  today  than 
they  ever  were.  They  have  to  be  to 
survive.”  Mr.  Sterling  then  proceeded 
to  summarize  the  entire  gamut  of 
desired  newspaper  objectives  voiced 
by  the  publishers,  working  editors, 
and  professors  who  had  addressed  the 
conference  when  he  said: 

"We  must  evaluate  news  to  the  best 
of  our  ability.  We  must  resist  propa¬ 
ganda  from  all  sources.  We  must  be 
tolerant;  we  must  be  fair,  and  let  us 
never  lose  our  sense  of  humor.” 

Despite  a  most  searching  inquiry 
into  the  newspaper,  there  was  no 
note  of  despair  in  the  prolonged  ses¬ 
sions.  There  was  plenty  of  sound 
advice  on  newspaper  makeup,  pho¬ 
tography,  features  and  news  handling. 
Highly  capable  speakers  provided  the 
inside  view  of  the  news  front  in  the 
Far  East,  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country.  Several  major  California 
political  and  social  issues  were  pre- 
.sented  by  experts. 

Not  only  did  the  newspaper  emerge 
as  an  improved,  vibrant  industry  at 
the  conference,  but  newspapering  was 
shown  to  be  a  profession  still  grow¬ 
ing.  and  the  lines  of  futime  possibili¬ 
ties  were  displayed  by  capable  speak¬ 
ers  in  various  fields. 

Editor  Is  Salesman 
H.  C.  Bemsten,  manager.  Pacific 
Coast  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 
pointed  out  that  the  editor  has  in 
effect  become  the  advertising  sales¬ 
man  of  the  future  newspaper  through 
the  discovery  of  how  makeup  im¬ 
provements  jump  reader  interest. 
This  faucet  at  the  editor’s  desk  is  so 
forceful  that  it  virtually  provides  a 
potential  new  measuring  stick  of  cir¬ 
culation  through  the  possibilities  of 
increased  reader  interest,  he  said. 

Further  reader  interest  is  possible 
also  in  the  development  of  women’s 
interests  along  definite  lines,  Mary 
Hampton,  California  fashion  column¬ 
ist  said,  while  Peter  Whitney  and 
Lawrence  Fanning  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  presented  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  departmentalized  news¬ 
paper.  Miss  Hampton  declared  a 
good  women’s  page  just  as  important 
to  women  as  the  sport  or  financial 
page  is  to  men  and  criticized  the  run- 
of-mill  policy  of  directing  anything 
pertaining  to  cooking  or  fashions  to 
the  women’s  page  without  considera¬ 
tion  as  to  its  interest.  She  cited  a 
Stanford  survey  showing  92%  of  the 
women  interviewed  read  the  front 
page  and  but  52%  the  vromen’s  page 
to  show  the  need  of  better  edited 
women’s  pages. 

Dr.  Chilton  Bush,  head  of  the  Stan¬ 
ford  division  of  journalism,  predicted 


that  smaller  newspapers  would  soon 
carry  opinion  polls  and  saw  news¬ 
paper  benefits  to  be  obtained  in  an 
improved  public  relations  policy.  He 
suggested  that  publishers  might  well 
conduct  an  annual  dinner  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  walks  of  life  present 
for  a  discussion  of  what  is  good  and 
bad  about  his  paper. 

Sutton  Christian.  Santa  Cruz  Senti- 


Pictured  at  the  Mid¬ 
year  Editorial  Con- 
Ference  sponsored  by 
the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  and  Stan¬ 
ford  University  are 
these  editors,  left  to 
right:  Dallas  Wood, 
executive  editor, 
Peninsula  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.;  J.  C.  Saf- 
ley,  Glendale  News- 
Press  and  Roy  Pink¬ 
erton,  editor  in  chief, 
John  P.  Scripps 
Newspapers. 


7iel,  suggested  an  editors’  exchange 
for  one  year  in  countries  with  a  free 
press  similar  to  the  professors’  ex¬ 
change  of  universities.  Dallas  Wood. 
Peninsula  Newspapers,  Inc.,  urged 
that  the  news  should  always  be 
printed.  Charles  Lilley,  Sacramento 
Union,  endorsed  this  with  the  pro¬ 
viso  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  news¬ 
papers  to  print  the  news  in  the  way 
that  does  the  least  public  harm. 

A  paper  by  E.  A.  Fitzhugh,  El  Cen¬ 
tro  Post  and  Press,  on  the  use  of  wire 
services  in  the  local  field  was  read  by 
Pearce  Davies,  San  Jose  Mercury- 
Herald.  James  R.  Boothe,  San  Rafael 
Independent,  suggested  formation  of  a 
committee  to  discuss  the  problem  of 
repeat  wire  stories  of  little  value  to 
one-edition  newspapers. 

Training  Programs 

Roy  Pinkerton,  John  P.  Scripps 
Newspapers,  cited  benefits  obtainable 
from  a  training  program  for  new¬ 
comers  to  the  staff.  The  system  of 
training  used  by  the  Redwood  City 
Tribune  was  discussed  by  Kenneth 
L.  Bowen. 

Much  as  newspapermen  hate  to  be 
given  rules,  there  is  a  definite  formula 
which  should  be  applied  and  observed 
in  the  making  up  of  page  one.  and 
that  consists  of  striving  for  a  cross- 
section  of  the  news.  Frank  Clarvoe, 
managing  editor,  San  Francisco  News. 
stated.  He  deplored  the  temptation 
to  follow  one’s  own  particular  bents, 
the  opposition  or  the  pet  projects  of 
the  editor. 

“'The  main  job  is  to  bring  the  people 
into  the  store,”  Mr.  Clarvoe  stated. 
“Too  many  makeups  are  designed  to 
satisfy  the  editor  or  to  meet  the  op¬ 
position.  Forget  the  opposition  and 
comnete  with  par.” 

“What  is  desired  above  the  fold  on 
page  one  is  a  dramatic  treatment  of 
the  more  dramatic  news  of  the  day.” 
he  said.  To  satisfy  a  number  of  classi¬ 
fications  of  interest.  Mr.  Clarvoe  urged 
somewhere  on  page  one  dailv  some¬ 
thing  for  the  women,  something  for 
the  youngster,  preferably  a  scien¬ 
tific  story:  a  bit  of  humor;  some  of  the 
more  serious  news,  such  as  foreign 
events  and  some  art.  As  regards  art. 
he  advised  “something  interesting  if 


you  are  unable  to  get  something  in¬ 
teresting  and  important.” 

Stresses  Local  News 

J.  C.  Safley,  Glendale  News-Press, 
advised  that  bigness  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  make  the  story  and  advocated 
a  stress  on  home  news  for  the  smaller 
newspap>er’s  first  page.  A  good  local 
picture  should  be  among  first  con¬ 
siderations  in  planning  that  page,  he 
said. 

The  situations  in  the  Orient  and  in 
Europe  were  described  by  Robert  N. 
Berkov,  publisher,  San  Gabriel  Sun 
and  formerly  with  the  United  Press 
in  the  Far  East,  and  by  Pierre  Huss, 
International  News  Service  bureau 
manager  at  Berlin,  at  a  luncheon  ses¬ 
sion  ^turday. 

Mr.  Huss  predicted  no  European 
war  for  the  next  few  months,  but  a 
“test  of  nerve  for  years  to  come.”  In 


event  of  conflict,  “the  most  unholy 
campaign  of  propaganda  ever  un¬ 
leashed”  will  be  Erected  at  drawing 
the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the 
strife,  he  forecast. 

“The  United  States  correspondent 
abroad  faces  a  task  more  difficult  than 
a  diplomat,”  he  said,  in  telling  of  the 
trials  of  meeting  the  demands  of  news 
from  editors  in  this  country  and  of 
maintaining  peaceful  relations  with  in¬ 
formation  sources  abroad. 

Sect  Chincte  Victory 

Mr.  Berkov  declared  that  “the  des¬ 
tiny  of  all  of  us  is  likely  to  be  decided 
in  the  Orient,”  explaining  that  he 
meant  by  that  the  Far  Eastern  situa¬ 
tion  would  involve  the  lining  up  of 
Soviet  Russia  and  thereby  effect  the 
European  as  well  as  the  Oriental 
situation.  Developments  there  are  the 
result  of  a  movement  largely  in¬ 
evitable,  he  said,  and  come  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  rising  of  Chinese  nation¬ 
alism. 

Eventual  victory  for  China  over 
Japan  was  predicted,  although  how 
many  years  will  be  required  cannot 
be  foretold,  the  former  correspondent 
stated. 

In  a  presentation  of  themes  for  the 
development  of  editorial  policies,  a 
group  of  Stanford  and  University  of 
California  professors  discussed 
health  insurance,  the  initiative  and 
the  referendum  in  California  and  the 
agricultural  labor  problem. 

Use  of  the  “leader  editorial”  of  the 
British  type  and  of  “takeouts”  in  his 
Severely  Hills  (Cal.)  Citizen  was 
described  by  Bill  Rogers.  The  leader 
editorial  is  an  enlarged  editorial  dis¬ 
cussing  all  viewpoints  of  a  problem, 
often  using  charts  of  illustrations  and 
running  to  six  columns  of  editorial 
page  space.  The  takeout  is  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  news  occurrence  into 
a  full  page  feature,  using  art,  back¬ 
ground  material  and  even  color  print¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Rogers  said  that  one  of  his 
leader  editorials  was  in  opposition  to 
the  Ham  and  Eggs  pension  plan  and 
as  a  result  he  had  lost  a  contract  to 
print  that  movement’s  state  -  wide 
publication. 

In  a  symposium  on  the  use  of  news 
pictures,  Arthur  W.  Marquardt,  Lodt- 


News-Sentinel,  enumerated  the  vali.- 
of  home  pictures  for  the  home  pa^ 
per;  Robert  F.  Franklin  told  how  suc¬ 
cessful  country  photo  coverage  had 
been  obtained  by  the  Bakersfield  Cali¬ 
fornian  by  equipping  correspondenis 
with  $20  Kodak  Jr.  620  cameras  and 
Jack  McDowell  discussed  varioit 
phases  of  small  town  picture  repro¬ 
duction. 

Cites  Picture  Policy 

Displaying  various  types  of  auto 
wreck  pictures,  Mr.  McDowell  said 
he  had  established  the  policy  of  not 
printing  pictures  of  bodies  or  of  un¬ 
conscious  people;  that  a  picture  of 
two  conscious  persons  trapped  for 
and  hour  in  a  wrecked  car  had  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  complete  sell  out  of  the 
edition,  and  that  safety  officials  fa¬ 
vored  the  use  of  wreck  pictures  as  an 
important  step  in  curbing  bad  driving 
practices. 

The  synchronization  of  all  depart¬ 
ments  for  best  results  in  reproducing 
pictures  was  described  as  the  most 
important  phase  of  success  in  the  use 
of  pictures  by  Francis  Stewart,  pic¬ 
ture  supervisor,  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin.  Mr.  Stewart  urged  that  the 
printing  of  pictures  be  the  sole  dutj 
of  one  man  in  large  picture  depart¬ 
ments  to  cut  losses,  provide  better 
prints  and  get  faster  results.  He 
urged  second  impression  pages  be 
used  for  major  art  layouts,  criticiad 
editors  as  invariably  picking  pic¬ 
tures  which  will  print  the  worst  and 
said  a  full  page  of  pictures  had  beer, 
prepared  for  the  engraving  room  at 
the  Call-Bulletin  recently  within  23 
minutes  of  the  photographer’s  ar¬ 
rival  in  the  building. 

■ 

A.M.  Dailies  May  Carry 
New  Securities  Copy 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  20— By  de¬ 
claring  that  the  statutory  “day”  end: 
at  4:30  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
Securities  and  Elxchange  Comraissior. 
has  made  it  possible  for  momLig 
newspapers  to  obtain  advertising  copy 
for  new  securities  issues. 

The  Act  under  which  the  federa 
agency  operates  requires  that  pro¬ 
posed  issues  must  be  registered  and 
filed  for  20  days  before  they  are  sold 
or  offered  for  sale.  Heretofore,  it  has 
been  administratively  determined 
that  the  20-day  period  does  not  elapse 
until  midnight  of  the  twentieth  day 
a  circumstance  that  has  made  it  vir¬ 
tually  impossible  for  morning  nek-s- 
papers  to  run  prospectuses.  Publish¬ 
ers  and  advertising  agencies  h’ 
complained  to  the  SEC  that  under¬ 
writers  were  unwilling  to  plare  WPJ 
in  morning  newspapers  carrying  the 
date  of  the  twenty-first  day,  for 
reason  that  earlier  editions  go  on  the 
street  before  midnight  and  copy  h - 
to  be  omitted  from  them  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  law.  The  adver:;-^ 
therefore  lost  the  value  of  much  cir¬ 
culation. 

The  Commission  has  met  the  difc- 
culty  by  a  ruling  that  the  twentie- 
day  ends  at  4:30  p.m.  The  . 
tion  states  “at  the  expiration  of  • 
24-hour  periods  from  4:30  p.m.  on  ^ 
day  the  issue  is  filed.”  The  SEC 
uniformly  use  the  hour  of  4:30 
to  mark  the  close  of  the  business - 
although  work  is  suspended  at^- 
p.m.  on  Saturdays  and  there  are^ 
Sunday  hours  of  Commission  ope- 
tion. 

FIRESTONE  AGENCY 

The  Firestone  Tire  and  ■■ 
Company,  Akron,  O.,  announces^ 
appointment  of  Abbott  KimbaU  - 
Inc.,  New  York,  as  their 
agents  for  the  complete  Firestone  - 
tex  division.  Plans  are  being 
for  an  extensive  campaign  m 
papers  and  national  magazmes. 


von  BEACH 
IVnERE/  9 

von  WAWTEDT^GO 


Destination — greater  national  newspaper  linage  during  a 
period  when  national  advertisers  are  experimenting  with 
**detours’\  little  ‘*side  trips”,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  sort  of 
Sales  and  Market  Mecca!  Vacation  vagaries  suggest  a  par¬ 
allel.  Are  some  newspapers  falling  into  the  same  error? 


They  hil)ernate  in  an  isolated  haven  of  “Let’s  Wait":  They  rest  their 
case  with  commissions  to  Agency  or  Rei)resentatives :  They  lead  them¬ 
selves  to  believe  that  a  tidy  little  Survey  of  Market  and  of  Coverage 
will  do  the  job,  although  Agency  files  are  stufifed  with  thousands  of 
them  :  They  install  an  Advertising  ^Manager  and  a  staff  and  tie  the 
department's  hands  by  curtailed  appropriation :  They  pridefully  run 
])ages  as  to  the  value  of  their  columns  in  their  own  newspapers,  and 
reach  (  )XLV  local  readers  thereby:  They  lean  back  placidly  and  say: 
— “'I  hat’s  the  lUireau  of  Advertising’s  job."  although  the  bureau’s 
function  is  to  sell  the  MEDIUM  ( )X'LV. 


I'Mitor  and  I’ublisher,  actually  a  living  part  of  all  newspai)ers,  their 
frieml  and  co-worker  for  generations,  in  the  meanwhile,  prf)vides  a 
“personally  conducted  tour"  of  .\dvertis«r>  and  Agencies,  with 
ISSUlv,  52-times-a-year — the  greatest  “through  ticket”  to 
tangiblc'results  ever  devised.  Many  shrewd  ])ublishers  concentrate  <»n 
it.  l)o  away  with  the  ey.])ensive  "detours." 
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HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 


the  prospect  enough  information 
about  the  merchandise.  Ads  should 
be  informative  and  run  constantly. 


Each  weak  an  advertising  clasiification  will  be  analyied  In 
these  columns.  Since  practically  all  advertising  finally  canters 
on  a  retail  outlet,  these  studies  should  be  of  equal  interest 
to  national  as  well  as  local  advertisers. 


By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


No.  126.  Furniture  Stores 


THE  PAST  10  years  have  taught  tis 

that  certain  lines  of  merchandise 
are  very  sensitive  to  general  business 
conditions.  We  have  been  told  that 
the  building  industry  is  the  most  sen¬ 
sitive  of  all  and  the  figures  would  seem 
to  justify  this  statement.  Furniture 
runs  a  close  second. 

In  1929,  the  retail  furniture  store 
sales  in  the  United  States  amounted  to 
$2,757,000,000.  From  this  high,  furni¬ 
ture  sales  declined  to  $959,000,000  in 
1933. 

In  1934  they  were  $1,092,000,000;  in 
1935  they  were  $1,290,000,000;  in  1936 
they  were  $1,613,000,000;  in  1937  they 
were  $1,718,000,000;  in  1938  they  were 
$1,425,000,000. 

We  do  not  have  the  breakdown  of 
how  this  furniture  business  was  dis¬ 
tributed.  It  is  o\ir  assumption,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  very  large  percentage  of 
this  total  business  was  done  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  The  exclusive  furniture 
store  that  many  of  us  recall,  which 
reached  its  peak  from  the  years  of 
1920  to  1930,  has  found  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  compete  with  the  so-called 
"Borax”  houses  and  department 
stores. 


price  of  $5.95.  In  one  day  this  store 
sold  three  of  these  mattresses  at  $5.95 
and  they  sold  39  mattresses  at  prices 
ranging  from  $6.50  on  up  to  $15. 
Salesmen  in  this  store  were  given  prize 
money — commonly  called  P.M.’s  —  tc 
sell  better  mattresses  to  those  persons 
who  responded  to  the  low-priced  spe¬ 
cial.  We  see  nothing  particularly 
wrong  in  this  practice  because  the  bet¬ 
ter  mattresses  outweighed  in  value  the 
inexpensive  mattresses  four  to  one  so 
the  consumer  got  more  for  his  money 
in  the  long  run. 

During  the  past  seven  or  eight  years, 
furniture  stores  have  found  the  featur¬ 
ing  of  these  special  items  to  be  less 
effective.  Women  shop,  they  examine 
a  bargain  in  one  store,  they  match  it 
in  another  store,  and  eventually  they 
find  the  item  that  they  think  will  give 
them  the  greatest  service  at  the  lowest 
cost. 


Outline  oi  Furniture  Stores 


What  Sells  Furniture? 


Suggested  Campaign 
MOST  homes  have  one  or  more  bed¬ 
rooms;  they  all  have  a  kitchen,  they 
have  a  dining  room,  living  room  and  a 
bathroom.  If  a  campaign  is  to  be  built 
for  a  strictly  furniture  store,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  campai-n  be  devoted 
to  the  four  basic  rooms  in  the  average 
home — kitchen,  dining  room,  bedroom, 
living  room.  Then  classify  the  type  of 
customers  that  the  store  is  attempting 
to  sell.  Place  them  in  three  income 
levels:  — families  with  incomes  from 
$1,000  to  $1,500;  those  with  incomes 
from  $1,500  to  $3,000  and  those  with 
incomes  from  $3,000  up. 

If  the  store  does  not  stock  mer¬ 
chandise  that  will  appeal  to  high  in¬ 
come  families,  the  copy  should  be  de- 
veloi>ed  for  the  two  other  income 
levels.  Now  shop  the  store  that  is  to 
be  sold  a  continuous  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  and  list  the  dozens  of  items  they 
have  for  kitchens,  dining  rooms,  bed¬ 
rooms,  and  living  rooms;  then  .sub¬ 
divide  these  items  for  seasons.  De¬ 
partment  stores  and  some  furniture 
stores  have  found,  from  a  long  ex¬ 
perience,  that  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  lend  themselves  to  the  sale  of 
certain  types  of  home  furnishings. 
One  has  only  to  go  through  last  year’s 
files  of  any  daily  newspaper  to  learn 
what  items  are  featured  during  cer¬ 
tain  selling  periods  or  months. 


needs — a  constant  flow  of  regular 
priced  merchandise  to  consumers  at  «t 
a  fair  markup.  Furniture  sales  are,  N 
in  most  stores,  a  “headache.”  Thous-  ^ 
ands  of  dollars’  worth  of  merchandise 
is  sold  but  the  net  is  always  disap¬ 
pointing. 


PRIOR  TO  the  War,  most  towns  and 

cities  supported  at  least  one  out¬ 
standing  furniture  store.  Here  the 
“best  families”  bought  individual 
pieces,  furnished  entire  homes, 
selected  complete  home  outfits  for  a 
son  or  daughter  who  was  to  be  mar¬ 
ried,  a  competent  decorator  was  al¬ 
ways  present  to  advise  the  cxistomer 
and  the  total  purchases  were  listed  in 
one  bill,  a  statement  was  sent  to  the 
customer  and  within  60  days,  90  days 
or  6  months  the  entire  bill  was  paid. 
The  same  technique  of  buying  was 
followed  by  families  with  modest  in¬ 
comes.  They  saved  their  money  over 
a  period  of  time,  bought  for  cash. 
Cash  customers  have  always  felt  that 
buying  on  installments  penalized  them 
from  6%  to  10%.  They  have  always 
believed  that  when  they  bought  for 
cash  they  bought  for  less. 

From  1920  to  1930  the  United  States 
went  through  a  building  orgy  that  en¬ 
abled  furniture  manufacturers  to  work 
full  time  and  overtime.  Hundreds  of 
apartment  houses  sprung  up  in  every 
community.  Suburban  sections  were 
opened  as  fast  as  working  men  could 
be  employed  to  put  up  the  homes. 
Wage  earners,  salaried  people,  and 
executives  bid  against  each  other  for 
new  homes. 

After  they  had  made  their  initial 
payments  on  their  homes,  and  in  some 
cases  placed  a  second  or  third  mort¬ 
gage  on  their  property,  they  did  not 
have  sufficient  money  to  furnish  their 
homes  on  a  cash  basis.  The  install¬ 
ment  furniture  houses  expanded  their 
operations.  Billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  home  furnishings  were  sold  from 
1920  to  1930  on  time  payments. 

Special  Items  Featured 

A  common  practice  of  an  installment 
house  was  to  advertise  a  mattress,  bed, 
table  or  some  other  wanted  item.  In 
going  through  some  old  records  of  a 
large  installment  house  in  a  city  with 
a  million  population,  we  saw  the  sales 
records  of  one  of  these  special  ads.  A 
mattress  was  featured  at  the  very  low 


DURING  the  past  three  years  we  have 

had  an  opportunity  to  watch  the 
progress  of  several  furniture  cam¬ 
paigns  that  have  been  built  on  the 
idea  of  service  and  quality.  One  may 
obtain  a  quality  dining  room  table  at 
four  different  price  levels.  It  all  de¬ 
pends  on  the  wood,  construction  and 
finish.  A  table  costing  $25  might  serve 
in  an  average  home  for  twenty-five 
years.  Another  table  selling  at  $250 
might  give  twenty-five  years  of  ser¬ 
vice.  The  food  would  taste  no  better 
if  served  on  one  table  or  the  other  but 
the  owner  of  the  $250  table  would 
have  a  pride  of  ownership  that  might 
not  be  experienced  by  the  ownei  of 
the  $25  table. 

The  average  layman  has  little  or  no 
specific  information  as  to  why  one 
wood  is  better  than  another,  why  one 
varnish  is  better  than  another,  why 
reinforcements  in  a  given  piece  of 
furniture  are  better  than  ano^er.  He 
must  rely  on  the  integrity  of  the  store 
where  he  is  buying  and  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  clerk  who  is  serving  him. 
If  you  would  quickly  learn  about  the 
intelligence  of  the  average  furniture 
salesman,  do  this:  visit  four  stores; 
tell  the  salesman  that  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  rug  for  a  dining  room  or  a 
bedroom.  After  you  have  heard  his 
explanation  about  the  rugs,  then  ask 
to  see  a  bedroom  suite,  a  couch,  a 
mattress  or  a  bed.  Do  this  in  four 
stores.  Match  the  statements  that  you 
hear,  the  prices  quoted,  and  you  will 
have  the  reason  why  a  continuous 
schedule  of  furniture  advertising  copy 
is  necessary  if  the  store  is  to  continue 
in  business.  Salespeople  do  not  give 
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NEWSPAPER  properties! 


INVESTMENTS 

APPRAISALS 

FINANCING 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL 

CORPORATION  I 

L.  Parker  Likelr,  Pres.  I 

Times  Bids.,  Times  Square,  New  York  1 
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What  Constimers  Wont  to  Know 


CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 


Chicago:  211  West  Wocker  Drive 
New  York;  220  East  42nd  Street 
Son  Francisco:  1st  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg. 


Size  and  Frequency 
ADVER’nSEMENTS  can  be  prepared 
in  three  inches,  single  column,  or 
three  columns  by  10  inches,  or  any 
size  in  between,  depending  on  the 
budget  set  up  by  the  store.  Plan  the 
advertising  for  certain  income  levels. 
Always  explain  the  four  things  that 
people  want  to  know — style,  wearing 
qualities,  comfort  and  price— and  d 
the  campaign  is  to  be  completely  suc¬ 
cessful,  it  should  appear  at  least  three 
times  a  week  for  52  weeks.  Some¬ 
body  buys  some  furniture  item  every 
day  in  the  year  with  the  exceptions! 
Sundays  and  holidays.  To  reach  the 
most  prospects,  to  sell  the  most  furni¬ 
ture,  a  continuous,  never-ending  cam¬ 
paign  should  be  conducted. 

Special  sale  periods  should  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  this  schedule.  Sales  are 
a  stimulant — they  are  necessary— but 
depending  on  sales  to  win  new  cus¬ 
tomers  and  sell  them  regular  mer¬ 
chandise  at  regular  prices,  is  proving 
to  be  a  disappointment.  One  good 
success  story  for  a  local  fumitun 
store,  passed  on  to  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  the  national  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  paper,  is  helpful  when  na¬ 
tional  schedules  are  solicited  for  this 
very  difficult  classification. 


REGARDLESS  of  the  (quality  of  the 

piece  of  furniture  which  is  offered, 
it  is  of  little  value  to  the  average 
woman  or  man  unless  it  has  some 
style.  Of  course,  style  to  one  person 
is  not  style  to  another.  Some  women 
prefer  the  plainest  of  early  American 
furniture  for  their  entire  homes;  while 
others  incline  to  modern  things,  so 
that  furniture  styles  cannot  be  classi¬ 
fied  under  one  heading.  There  are 
many  different  furniture  styles.  Style, 
to  our  way  of  thinking,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  things  to  emphasize  in 
the  copy. 

The  second  thing  that  consumers 
would  like  to  be  sure  of  is  that  the 
items  selected  will  give  reasonable 
wear.  The  third  thing  they  would 
like  to  be  sure  of  is  that  the  item  is 
going  to  provide  comfort,  whether  it  is 
a  chair,  a  bed.  a  couch  a  table  or 
whatnot.  The  final  thing  they  would 
like  to  have  complete  information 
about  is  the  price  of  the  item. 

With  these  four  basic  copy  themes 
completely  understood  by  Uie  adver¬ 
tiser  and  the  local  man  who  is  assigned 
to  the  prospect,  it  is  possible  to  build 
a  continuous  schedule  of  furniture  ad¬ 
vertising  that  will,  in  from  six  months 
to  a  year,  give  the  advertiser  what  he 


NEWS  BUREAUS  MERGE 


Since  1925 


.  .  .  The  Personnel  Bureau  bai 
served  hundreds  upon  hundredi 
of  employers  by  putting  them  is 
touch  with  capable  employei— 
men  recommended  because  thejr 
are  especially  qualified  for  the 
job. 


Whether  it  be  an  editor,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  copy  reader,  or 
reporter,  he  can  be  obtamed 
through  The  Personnel  Bureaa 


IVrite  or  wire — 


Pearsall’s  News  Bureau  Inc.,  and 
Russell’s  Commercial  News,  Inc.,  two 
of  the  oldest  commodity  news  organ¬ 
izations  in  New  York  City  merged 
July  17  as  the  Russell-Pearsall  New? 
Inc.  John  C.  Morrow,  former  pres¬ 
ident  of  Pearsall’s  becomes  president 
of  the  new  concern,  and  TTiomas  C 
McNulty,  who  headed  Russell’s  be¬ 
comes  first  vice-president. 


CHANGES  TITLE 

The  Fort  Scott  (Kan.)  Heraldetti 
has  changed  its  title  to  the  Herald. 


Registrants  are  trauned  and  tx- 

Th 

perienced  in  newspaper,  press  l 


association,  magazine,  publicity  I  Iterou 
and  allied  fields.  j 


THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU! 


James  C  Kiper,  Director  j 

35  E.  Wackar  Drive,  Chicago,  IK- ' 


A  nation-wide  non-profit  lerTiee  "f 
ported  by  Sigma  Delta  Cbi,  Profeiti*''  . 
al  Jonmaliitic  Fraternity.  j 
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NEWSPAPER 

review 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 


Mr.  Lincoln 

THE  Illinois  State  Journal  at  Spring- 
field  takes  neat  advantage  of  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  tie  in  with  the  current 
movie,  “Young  Mr.  Lincoln.”  One  of 
the  scenes  in  the  picture  shows  yoxing 
Lincoln  riding  past  the  office  of  the 
Stmgamo  Journal  upon  his  arrival  in 
Springfield  in  1837.  The  Sangamo 
Journal,  then  a  thriving  newspaper 
for  six  years,  was  the  predecessor  of 
the  Illinois  State  Journal.  The  Jour¬ 
nal  sends  out  a  leaflet  showing  this 
scene,  and  quoting  a  letter  from  Lin¬ 
coln  in  1864  to  the  effect  that  “The 
Journal  paper  was  always  my  friend 
and,  of  course,  its  editors  the  same.” 


Doing  Good 

IN  1877,  the  New  York  Tribune  or¬ 
ganized  a  Fresh  Air  Fund  and  spent 
$187.62  to  provide  country  vacations 
for  sixty  children  from  the  sidewalks 
of  New  York.  Today  the  Fund,  ear¬ 
ned  on  by  the  New  York  Herald 
Trilmne,  sends  some  14,000  children 
to  the  country  every  year  at  a  cost 
io  excess  of  $150,000. 

It’s  purely  a  guess  on  our  part,  but 
the  Tribune  Fresh  Air  Fund  must 
be  one  of  the  earliest  and  oldest  of 
newspaper  services  of  this  kind. 
Newspapers,  touching  intimately  the 
lives  of  so  many  people  in  all  strata 
of  society,  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
perform  this  kind  of  service,  and  most 
newspapers,  greatly  to  their  credit, 
do. 

How  much  good  newspapers  have 
done  with  their  fresh  air  funds  and 
their  neediest  cases  and  their  Thanks- 
Siving  baskets  and  Christmas  collec¬ 
tions  there  is  no  telling.  Nor  is  it 
possible,  to  be  crassly  materialistic 
obout  it,  to  estimate  what  material 
good,  if  any,  these  activities  have  re¬ 
turned  to  the  papers.  That,  of  course, 
IS  not  the  measure  of  this  kind  of  ser- 
fice.  But  it  is  well  to  reflect  that 
whatever  strengthens  a  newspaper  in 
Its  community  as  a  good  neighbor  is 
>  good  promotion. 

We’re  moved  to  a  thought  about 
these  matters  by  the  little  booklet 
the  Herald  Tribune  has  just  issued 
containing  a  report  of  the  Fresh  Air 
Fund’s  sixty-second  year.  It  is  a 
gratifying  and  inspiring  report  of  an 
ucellent  work  well  carried  on. 

Molehill  in  Los  Angeles 

for  some  obscure  reason,  newspa¬ 
per  promotion  in  support  of  the 
lotel  and  resort  classification  is  gen¬ 
erally  dull  and  uninspired  and  alto- 
ge^r  of  a  tone  calculated  to  defeat 
the  naturally  and  joyfully  gregarious 
instinct  of  mankind,  rather  than  to 
jencourage  it,  as  hotels  and  re.sorts 
‘eem  to  suggest. 

Ihat’s  why  we  chuckled  with  per- 
ips  a  somewhat  unseeriily  and  bois- 
•erous  chuckle  when  we  chanced 
won  a  booklet  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
just  sent  out,  “How  to  Make  a 
^olehill  ...  in  three  easy  lessons.” 
t  itnin  its  12  pages  is  a  promotion 
prose  as  well  rendered  and  as  heart 
farming  as  any  we  have  read  in 
^ny  weeks.  Nor  is  it  idle  prose, 
F*uier.  Supported  by  facts  and  fig- 
^os.  it  weaves  as  neat  an  argument 
over  any  hotel  manager  shook  a 
^ead  at  ytjp  booklet  is  done  in  two 
olor.s  and  boasts  some  very  excellent 
humorous  drawings.  R.  E.  Bax- 
fiirector  of  the  Times’  research 
opartnii'iit.  which  was  responsible 
r’r  the  booklet,  notes  on  it  that  re- 


PROMOTION 


suits  have  been  excellent.  We  don’t 
wonder;  the  booklet  deserves  them. 

Business  Agrees 

NO  HIGHER  praise  can  be  spoken  for 

a  newspaper’s  promotion  than  that 
the  country’s  leading  business  men 
applaud  it.  Some  time  ago  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  issued  a  book¬ 
let,  “Business — Not  Politics — Devel¬ 
oped  America.”  It  was  a  forceful  and 
persuasive  argument  for  institutional 
advertising  in  newspapers.  In  some¬ 
what  briefer  version,  it  appeared  also 
in  newspaper  and  trade  paper  adver¬ 
tisements. 

Now  the  World-Telegram  sends  out 
a  giant-size  broadside  showing  that 
the  country’s  leading  citizens  in  busi¬ 
ness  agree.  Their  comments  are  re¬ 
produced  along  with  their  signatures, 
and  the  signatures  read  like  a  Blue 
Book  of  American  business.  Not  only 
do  these  leaders  agree  with  the  World- 
Telegram’s  argument,  they  actually 
applaud  it  as  a  splendid  job  well  done. 

Every  newspaper  in  the  country 
ought  to  thank  the  World-Telegram 
for  this  job,  because  it  is  a  job  done 
not  for  the  World-Telegram  alone, 
but  for  all  newspapers.  There  isn’t 
a  newspaper  in  the  country  whose 
salesmen  couldn’t  proudly  show  this 
piece  to  their  customers  and  prospects 
and  do  a  selling  job  with  it  for  that 
paper.  It  is  this  very  universality  that 
makes  this  promotion  one  of  the  finest 
ever  done  by  a  newspaper.  It  extends 
to  the  current  broadside.  Here  is  the 
selling  paragraph  in  it: 

“The  American  Newspaper  is  the 
universal  disseminator  of  public  in¬ 
formation.  It  is  the  only  channel 
through  which  advertisements  may 
tell  a  complete  story  to  all  of  the 
people.  All  strata  of  society  are  read¬ 
ers  of  newspapers.  Here,  then,  are 
the  facilities  for  American  business  to 
describe — visually  and  completely — 
the  story  of  its  contributions  to  the 
welfare  of  democracy.” 

Results! 

STUART  T.  HANGER,  classified  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Salisbury  (Md.)  Times, 
sends  us  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  newspaper  advertising  productiv¬ 
ity  we’ve  ever  run  across.  “On  June 
14,”  he  writes,  “our  managing  editor, 
Oscar  Morris,  wrote  a  want  ad  which 
we  ran  under  the  Farm  Supplies 
classification: 

WANTKD:  million  dollar  rain.  Deliver  to 
Delmarva  IViiinstila  farmert^  for  use  in  their 


fields  this  week.  To  be  used  on  pasture  lands, 
corn,  wheat,  rye,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  beans 
and  cantaloupes  in  particular. 

“The  bottom  fell  out  that  night  and 
the  downpour  started  over  again  next 
morning.  Morris  wrote  a  clever  news 
promotion  for  the  front  page  of  the 
June  15  paper.  The  AP  picked  up  the 
story  and  numerous  papers  ran  it — 
Baltimore  Sun,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  etc.  Yes,  sir,  the  law  of 
averages  was  kind  to  us.” 

That  last,  Mr.  Hanger,  is  just  plain 
and  unpromotional  modesty! 

■ 

Novel  Kansas  City 
Photo  Promotion 

Hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City  are  becoming  photo  conscious 
and  the  Journal  is  gaining  in  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  advertising  through  a 
four-way  promotion  stimt  called  the 
Shadow  Grabbers  Club.  The  fourth 
phase  of  the  promotion,  just  for  the 
amusement  of  the  Journal’s  readers 
as  well  as  those  participating  in  the 
club,  is  the  “Shadow  Grabbers,”  a 
radio  dramatization  of  the  thrilling 
adventures  of  a  newspaper  repiorter, 
photographer  and  copy  boy,  written 
by  W.  G.  Secrist  and  Dan  T.  Kelliher, 
veteran  members  of  the  Journal  edi¬ 
torial  staff.  Many  of  the  episodes 
are  based  on  actual  experiences 
Secrist  and  Kelliher  have  had  in 
their  newspaper  careers. 

Subscription  Entry  Foo 

Any  boy  or  girl  rmder  16  years  of 
age  may  become  a  member  of  the 
club ‘by  applying  at  a  drug  store  that 
does  Elko  Photo  finishing  and  re¬ 
ceiving  a  membership  blank  which 
provides  space  for  entry  of  a  two 
months’  subscription  to  the  Journal. 
As  soon  as  the  applicant  has  received 
the  subscription,  it  is  sent  to  the 
Journal.  In  turn  the  applicant  gets 
a  Shadow  Grabbers  badge,  and  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  membership  signed  by 
Mayor  Bryce  B.  Smith  of  Kansas 
City. 

Those  who  get  two  subscriptions  of 
one  month  each  receive  in  addition 
a  new  Brownie  camera. 

As  soon  as  the  youth  becomes  a 
member  of  the  Shadow  Grabbers  he 
is  in  line  to  function  for  the  big  prizes. 

Any  Shadow  Grabber  can  mail  in  as 
many  pictures  as  he  likes  to  the  Jour¬ 
nal  or  he  can  have  the  Elko  dealer 
who  develops  them  send  the  prints  to 
the  Journal. 

The  best  pictures  will  be  printed 
each  Sunday  in  the  Journal,  starting 
the  latter  part  of  July.  Each  week 
the  boy  or  girl  sending  in  the  out¬ 
standing  picture  of  the  week  will  be 
awarded  an  RCA  sound  studio, 
coupling  unit  and  microphone,  de¬ 
signed  for  presentation  of  radio  shows 
in  their  own  homes. 


How  to  Annoy  Yonr  CompetitiEin 

It's  a  s|K)rtii)g  thing  all  right,  ethical  and  all  that.  If  it 
isn’t,  then  your  i<>in|)etition  is  plasing  rotten  cricket  with 
\on  .  .  .  for  they  are  plenty  annoying  to  aewspa|)ers.  In 
your  turn,  you  can  annoy  yonr  buzzing,  vigorous,  busy, 
successful  tom|x;titors  simply  by  lifting  up  your  voice  and 
telling  your  hnal  prospects  the  things  they  don’t  know 
alK)ut  you.  You  can  tell  them,  and  prove  it,  that  their 
prireless  privilege  is  y»)ur  newspa|K*r.  1  hey  don’t  know 
that.  You  can  show  them  hoie  to  sell  in  your  town  by 
advertising  in  your  newspajjer.  They  don’t  know  that. 

Non  can  make  them  dream  of  the  privilege  of  going  into 
the  homes  of  all  of  your  suhsrrihers  and  sitting  in  their 
laps  and  telling  tales  until  they’se  made  friends  and 
lustomers  by  the  thousands.  That  w<»uld  aiinov  comjx'ti- 
tion  faille,  ami  proptahly.  We’ll  do  the  work. 

OREN  ARBOGUST 

30  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE. 

^HICAGO 


Brings  Corrigan  Story 
Into  Daily's  Office 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  July  17  —  An 
unassuming,  quiet  mannered  young 
woman  brought  a  “news  item”  into  the 
San  Antonio  Evening  News  office  the 
other  day.  To  her,  of  course,  it  was  a 
supremely  important  item,  but  it  was 
obvious  that  she  didn’t  consider  it 
anything  of  great  moment  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  or  even  to  cause  a  stir 
in  the  newspaper  office. 

The  young  woman  was  Elizabeth 
Marvin,  who  confessed  to  being  “flab¬ 
bergasted”  a  few  hours  later  when 
the  “item” — announcement  of  her  en¬ 
gagement  to  wed  Douglas  Corrigan — 
appeared  under  big  headlines  on  page 
I,  instead  of  a  modest  space  on  the 
society  page,  and  other  newspapers 
and  news  services  began  bombarding 
her  for  interviews  and  pictures. 

’The  brief  announcement  which, 
all  written  out,  was  brought  by  Miss 
Marvin  to  her  friend,  Mary  Louise 
Walliser,  Evening  News  feature 
writer,  was  expanded  into  a  three- 
quarters-of-a-column  story  printed 
under  Miss  Walliser’s  byline. 

Miss  Marvin  first  telephoned  Miss 
Walliser  and  then  brought  the  an¬ 
nouncement  in  person,  telling  the 
newspaper  woman  to  do  what  she 
liked  with  it.  Miss  Walliser  did.  Her 
story,  byline  and  all,  was  filed  on  the 
Associated  Press,  which  asked  her  to 
file  another  bylined  story  as  a  night 
lead. 

While  at  the  Evening  News  office 
Miss  Marvin  disclosed  she  intended  to 
take  a  copy  of  her  announcement  to 
the  San  Antonio  Light,  too,  explain¬ 
ing  that  family  friendships  would  pre¬ 
clude  “holding  out”  on  certain  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  rival  paper’s  staff.  Miss 
Walliser  attempted  no  tricks  that 
might  have  strained  those  friendships. 


SPEEDIER 

on  form 

WINNERS 

on  performance 

MORLEY 

MATS 


Why  not  give  them  a  thor¬ 
ough  trial  in  your  own 
plant? 

Samples  free  for  the  ask¬ 
ing. 

MORLEY  BUTTON 

Manufacturing  Company 

Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire 

New  York  Office,  46  EmI  11th  Street 
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NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIES 

(Coiiiiiilfd  by  KDITOR  &  PI  RMSHKK  from  Media 
Ki-eordh  meaMirrmoiit<>) 

Total  Advertising  1939  1938  %  of  E 


NLRB  Cites  Gannett, 
Upholds  Detroit  Times 


May  . 

1  )is|)lay  On!y 


May  .. 
ClHssitie«l 


Dtpartmciit  Store 


-E.e  P.  LINAGE  INDEX-  f 

lOOT.  tauAlB  AVERAGE  I9S4  •  35 -3B-37-3B  I 

^  ^  I  ^  rn  r~  i  i  r 
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May  .... 
Auloniotivc 
June  . . . . 
May  .... 
Finaticial 
luiie  . . . , 
Mav  . . .  . 


June  Linage  Up  6.7%; 

_  __  _  display  96.3%;  classiaed  98.3%;  gen-  the  Detroit  Tunes  in  a  complaint 

All  ff^1nOClTlr«nt1/^ne  llnAAl/4  eral  89.3%;  automotive  71.77o,  and  brought  by  ANG  which  alleged  that 
^^lUOOXllwULXOllO  hnancial  94.7%.  b,eon  A.  Evarts  was  discharged  for 

CBS  reported  total  billings  of  $2,-  8^*1^  activity.  The  complaint  was 
TOTAL  NEWSPAPER  advertising  lin-  age  for  the  month  for  the  last  hve  860,180  in  June,  a  gain  for  the  month  dismissed. 

age  was  up  6.7%  in  June  over  June,  years,  with  96.7%  compared  to  94.2%.  of  34.8%  over  the  same  period  last 

1938.  making  the  fourth  successive  Based  on  Media  Records  figures  for  year,  while  MBS  showed  billings  to-  Lewis  Backs  Chicago  Strike 

month  this  year  showing  a  gain.  This  52  cities,  display  advertising  showed  taling  $228,186,  representing  an  in-  JOHN  L.  LEWIS,  CIO  president, 

was  the  first  month  in  which  all  clas-  a  gain  in  June  of  7.9%;  retail  was  crease  of  12.7%  over  the  June,  1938,  pledged  support  of  his  organiza- 

sifications  showed  gains  ranging  from  ahead  7%;  department  store  was  up  figure.  tion  in  the  Chicago  Newspaper  Guild's 


llinage  Linage  1938  Index  Press  Company,  Inc.,  Albany, 

1O.3.O86.044  98,518.718  106.7  96.7  Knicker- 

112, 377.033  109,905,842  102.2  94.2  oocker  News,  and  The  Gannett  Com- 

83..101..3.88  77.187.671  107.9  96.3  pany  Inc.,  Rochester,  ,7.  Y.,  publish- 

89,684,541  87,211,163  102.8  92.6  ers  ot  the  Jimes-Union  and  Democrat 

&  Chronicle,  on  July  20  were  ordered 
2^.692,482  22]b94,679  100.0  101.2  NLRB  to  cease  discouraging 

membership  in  the  Tri-City  News- 

5.8,885.7/ 5  55.038,872  107.0  101.8  Daoer  Guild  of  Albanv  Trov  and 

63,456,311  61,829.568  102.1  96.8  paper  ouiia,  oi  r\iDany,  iroy  and 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

24.432.157  23.310,529  104.8  101.7  The  publishers  also  were  ordered 

27,102.938  26,666,521  101.6  99.2  .  j 

'  to  end  siu-veillance  over  guild  meet- 

17.408,234  16,252,524  107.1  89.3  ings  or  meeting  places;  to  end  inter- 

18,537,83/  18,309,963  101.2  85./  ference  with  self-organization;  and  to 

5.344.864  4,340,035  123.2  71.7  reinstate  four  employes,  found  by  the 

6.075,345  5.675,992  107.0  7b. 1  board  to  have  been  discharged  for 

1.662.515  1.556.240  106.8  94.7  Union  activity.  Charges  made  by  tb 

1,615,048  1,395,640  115.7  98.1  guild  that  the  publishers  had  dis- 

— — —  criminated  against  three  other 
on  the  Index.  Retail  was  101.8%  on  employes  were  found  not  substan- 
the  Index  and  department  store  tiated. 

101.7%.  Other  Index  figures  were:  The  NLRB  also  has  ruled  in  favor 


age  was  up  6.7%  in  June  over  June,  years,  with  96.7%  compared  to  94.2%.  of  34.8%  over  the  same  period  last 
1938.  making  the  fourth  successive  Based  on  Media  Records  figures  for  year,  while  MBS  showed  billings  to- 
month  this  year  showing  a  gain.  This  52  cities,  display  advertising  showed  taling  $228,186.  representing  an  in- 

was  the  first  month  in  which  all  clas-  a  gain  in  June  of  7.9%;  retail  was  crease  of  12.7%  over  the  June,  1938, 

sifications  showed  gains  ranging  from  ahead  7%;  department  store  was  up  figure. 

23.2%  for  automotive  to  2.1%  for  4.8%;  general  made  a  gain  of  7.1%;  NBC  marked  up  a  5.7%  increase 


classified. 

June  was  also  ahead  of  May  on  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  Index,  the  aver- 

Guild  Aids  Daily 
Against  Unfair 
Trade  Tactics 

Glendale  (Cal.)  News-Press 
Unit  Defends  Paper  Against 
Competitor's  Charges 


and  financial  was  up  6.8%. 

Retail  and  department  store  classi¬ 


fications  were  ahead  of  the  average  1938,  figure  of  $3,200,569 


NBC  marked  up  a  5.7%  increase  strike  against  the  Chicago  Eveiurig 
for  the  month  with  total  billings  of  American  and  Chicago  Herald  &  Ei- 
$3,382,404  as  compared  with  its  June,  aminer,  in  his  address  before  the 


In  part  the  statement,  given  wide  Accepts  Pittsburgh  Contract 
circulation  by  the  guild,  reads  “We.  ^hE  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette  unit  of 
the  employes  of  the  Glendale  News-  ^  Pittsh„r«h  Npw.snanpr  Guild 


38,  figure  of  $3,200,569.  Packinghouse  Workers  Organizins 

Committee’s  policy  convention  in  Chi- 

ccepts  Pittsburgh  Contract  ,  t.  •  j  v  ■ 

LIT?  n-..  u  I  D  ♦  /-  t  f  ^  behind  the  guild 

rlE  Pimburgh  Post  Gazette  unit  of  ^  growing  move- 

the  Pittsburgh  Newspaper  Guild  Chicago  will  not  rest  until 


Press  who  are  members  of  the  „  “‘j  /./,„Ero/.t  Chicago  will  not  rest  until 

American  Newspaper  Guild,  are  con-  TeLhed  hvV  manage-  collective  bargaining  is  established  Li 


fident  that  in  the  field  of  fair  busi- 


agreement  reached  by  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  Guild  negotiating  com- 


ness  competition  our  paper  is  well  The  new  contract  is  in  ef 

able  to  take  care  of  itself.  But  when  April  1,  1939.  There  was  no  mnn-f 

a  competitor  adopts  tactics  that  we  increase  in  the  minima  in  the 

consider  unfair  and  they  directly  editorial  department,  but  it  was  said 

committed  it»lf  to  PHILA.  AD  DRIVE 

to  all  a  protest  snouia  oe  made.  rewarding  mentonous  service  in  that  , 

department  over  and  above  the  pre-  Adverting  ‘ 

N.  Y.  Post  Upheld  vailing  minima. 


the  newspaper  offices  as  well  as  k 
the  great  industrial  plants  of  this 
city,”  declared  Lewis.  T^e  guild  strike 
is  now  in  its  eighth  month. 


Two  years  ago  on  the  v^ge  of  a  department  over  and  above  the  pre-  Adverting  Creat^  Sales;  SalK 

strike  over  ail  apparent  break  in  con-  Post  Upheld  vailing  minima. 

tract  negotiations,  the  Glendale  (Cal.)  *•  upneia  s  ^  Adolphe  Wiedemann,  newly-electec 

News-Press  guild  unit  recently  rose  THE  New  York  Post  was  upheld  re-  mwjj  ixrnTTE'DC  CT  Ce^'T  president  of  Philadelphia’s  Poor  Ridi- 

to  the  defense  of  the  paper  in  what  it  cently  by  Circuit  Court  Judge  Fran-  BALL  vvRITERS  EL£CT  ard  Club,  set  forth  the  keynote  fora 

termed  an  attempt  by  an  outside  in-  cis  Biddle  in  Philadelphia  when  he  Ernest  Mehl,  assistant  sports  editor  projected  campaign  to  stimulate  na- 

fluence  to  disrupt  the  harmonious  re-  ruled  that  I.  F.  Stone,  formerly  an  Kansas  City  Star,  was  elected  pres-  tional  consciousness  of  the  economic 

lationship  now  existing  in  the  News-  associate  editor  of  the  Post,  “was  not  ident  of  the  Baseball  Writers'  Chapter  importance  of  advertising  and  mer- 
Press  family  by  fostering  labor  discharged  by  the  Post  and  that  he  is  of  the  American  Association  at  the  chandising.  Calling  on  the  advertis- 

trouble  in  the  plant.  therefore  not  entitled  to  severance  annual  meeting  in  Kansas  City  Tues-  ing  men  of  America  “to  adopt  tte 


to  the  defense  of  the  paper  in  what  it  cently  by  Circuit  Court  Judge  Fran-  BALL  AVRITERS  ELEOT 


The  situation  was  created  by  pub-  pay.” 
lication  in  the  Glendale  Star,  throw-  Stoi 


day.  He  has  covered  the  activities  of  slogan  as  a  battle  cry  for  those  who 
member,  had  the  Kansas  City  Blues  for  several  are  sincerely  interested  in  exerting 


lication  in  the  Glendale  Star,  throw-  Stone,  a  guild  member,  had  the  Kansas  City  Blues  for  several  are  sincerely  interested  in  exerting 
away  paper  which  recently  was  ruled  claimed  severance  pay  from  the  Post  years  for  his  paper.  The  meeting  was  the  pressure  of  creative  advertising 
out  of  the  Superior  Court  on  demur-  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  a  held  in  conjunction  with  the  American  and  merchandising  to  burst  the  dan 
rer  in  an  effort  to  have  the  News-  contract  between  the  evening  daily  Association’s  annual  all  star  game,  which  has  been  holding  back  busi- 
Press  cited  for  asserted  violation  of  and  the  guild.  He  was  first  employed  Mehl  succeeds  A.  T.  Thisted,  Mil-  ness  revival,”  Mr.  Wiedemann  oui- 
the  California  Unfair  Practices  act,  on  the  Philadelphia  Record,  a  Stem  waukee  Sentinel.  Blaine  Patton,  lined  plans  for  immediate  expan^' 


of  “An  Open  Letter  to  the  Public.”  paper,  in  September,  19S1,  and  trans-  Indianapolis  Star,  was  elected  vice-  of  the  idea  by  members  of  Phib- 

Contents  of  this  letter  were  based  ferred  to  the  Post  in  December,  1933.  president  and  Frank  Colley,  secretary  delphia’s  club  for  advertising  execu- 

on  material  in  a  strike  paper  which  In  August,  1938,  Judge  Biddle  noted,  treasurer.  tives. 

the  guild  had  prepared  “in  the  heat  of  Stone’s  salary  was  $150  a  week,  when 
controversy”  when  a  strike  appeared  he  took  a  voluntary  pay  cut  so  that  ' 

certain,  but  which  was  subsequently  his  salary  was  $115  a  week.  He  was  I  \||  WIIITI!V€*  METHOD  I  M  I 

ordered  destroyed,  the  guild  unit  as-  transferred  to  the  news  room  on  *1, _  I 


ordered  destroyed,  the  guild  unit  as-  transferred  to  the  news  room  on 
serts  in  an  official  statement  ad-  January  23,  1939.  He  resigned  four 
dressed  “To  whom  it  may  concern,”  months  later,  charging  J.  David  Stern, 
and  signed  by  August  Borio,  unit  then  Post  publisher,  with  forcing  his 


^K\y  AD  M  HITIATr  METHOD 
BY  A4'E  AOEAT’Y  HEAD 


chairman 


resignation. 


Scientific  Career  Tests  That  Show  You 

How  To  Set  Ahead  Faster 

These  Tests  Quickly  Help  You  To: 

1.  Discover  Your  Natural  Abilities. 

2.  Select  the  Work  Where  You  Can  Cash  Your  Talents. 

3.  Assure  Yourself  of  the  Best  Chance  for  Present  Advancement  and 
Future  Security. 

Send  for  the  FBI!£  booklet  that  proves  how  hundreds  of  others  in 
advertising  and  sales  have  benefited  by  these  tests. 

Write  today  to 

WIL.UAM  J.  REILLY,  Ph.D.,  Director 

THE  FOUNDATION  FOR  CAREER  PLANNING 

230  PARK  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


M'PS  fast,  surefire  in  technique;  in¬ 
struction  that  creates  both  skill  and 
aptitude.  Do  startling,  original  copy 
taught  this  modern  way.  Course  en¬ 
dorsed  as  practical  and  sensational  hy 
advertising  authorities.  Sales  psychol¬ 
ogy  is  parked  into  the  7  lessons;  prac¬ 
tice  problems  with  each  lesson,  and 
amazing  short  cuts  to  ropy  mastery. 

flrr/rr  tmlay^^natitfaclinn  Kuarant^d,  Hoo*t 
yuur  earnittz  with  the 

nOMEK  Af#r€’ATOR  SYSTE3I 

1  426R  H  Sireol,  N.  Y.  Washinglon,  D.  C. 
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56,000  Word8,  and 
Illustrated  Suppk' 
merits,  complete 
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Th«*  ADu«*alor 

haM  written  coiiy 
produce^l  canipaisins 
100  |ire»ttiee  prmlnrti*— ■ 
Stetson  llata,  Colt 
volvefR.  Wheatsworti 
CYackerH,  Mllk-Uonf» 
Kauseh  &  Loinb  Lentf*. 
etc.  His  name  Is  a  syj* 
bol  for  tbe  iiniisiial.  DM 
ropy  \h  sellifis  rlcbt 
for  famous  firms 
brands. 
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MAZDA 

PHOTOFIASH  LAMPS 


big  spread,  the  Boston  Traveler  lull 
eight  columns  front  page  and  the 
Globe  seven  columns  with  title  and 
date  lines  superimposed. 


Widely  Printed  Squalus 
Shot  Made  by  Veteran 

By  JACK  PRICE 


Lightning  Shots 

DURING  a  severe  electrical  storm 
which  struck  Bangor,  Me.,  about  7 
,  ,  ,  .  ,  -  p.m.,  July  15,  Charles  Lander,  staff 

of  two  previous  that  something  was  wrong  and  I  photographer  of  the  Bangor  Daily 
g  operations  who  made  that  shot.  ^he  roof  of  the  News 

raordinary  and  Only  10  Seconds  building  in  an  attempt  to  get  some- 

widely  repro-  “The  bow  then  hurtled  out  of  the  thing  photographic  on  the  storm.  He 
duced  shot  of  the  and  I  got  the  shot  that  was  covered  his  camera  with  his  coat  and 

bow  of  the  sub-  used  so  widely.  The  bow  was  out  of  waited  in  the  downpour  for  some- 

marine  Squalus  ^he  water  only  10  seconds  and  I  had  thing  to  happen.  In  a  moment  there 

during  the  few  work  fast.  While  I  was  making  was  a  brilliant  flash  of  lightning, 
seconds  that  it  there  was  great  excitement  which  he  caught.  He  heard  the  win- 

appeared  on  the  aboard  the  Sagamore  and  I  could  hear  dows  rattle  and  felt  the  roof  of  the 

surface  before  shouts  of  ‘Cut  the  tow  rope.’  An  News  building  tremble, 

plunging  again  officer  slashed  the  line  with  an  axe  Instinctively  realizing  that  the  bolt 

into  the  ocean  s  gs  the  submarine  vanished.  If  the  had  struck  somewhere  in  the  imme- 

depths.  Contrary  rope  hadn’t  been  cut  the  Sagamore  diate  neighborhood  he  hurried  down 

to  what  may  be _ 

generally  be¬ 
lieved  this  was 

no  chance  shot  4 
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FOCAL  PLANE  MAZDA 

AlumiDum  Wire  Filled 

PHOTOFLASH  LAMPS 
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move- 
.  until 
bed  u 
as  ic 
if  thh 
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to  more  shallow  water.  We  were  to  Sagamore  from  6:30  in  the  morning  the  distance  in  record  time  and  got 
tow  it  with  the  Wandank,  to  which  until  5: 30  that  afternoon.  I  was  watch-  a  shot  of  the  flames  coming  from  the 
the  sub’s  stern  line  was  attached,  if  ing  the  water  practically  all  the  time  gas  tanks  of  cars  within  the  structure, 
the  plans  worked  out  according  lo  and  was  afraid  to  go  below  to  eat.  In-  Three  shots  made  by  Lander  on  this 
schedule.  The  plans  failed  and  the  stead  I  had  lunch  on  deck  staring  at  occasion  ran  four  columns  down  the 
Squalus  shot  to  the  surfac**,  the  bow  the  water.”  front  page  of  the  News  the  following 

coming  out  of  the  water  between  two  H.  B.  Roberts,  Boston  AP  bureau  Monday  morning, 
pontoons,  which  she  pushed  up  ahead  photographer,  also  got  some  excellent 

shots  of  the  surfaced  Squalus  but  his  Atjoloav 
“Having  covered  the  sinking  of  the  position  on  the  rescue  ship  Falcon 
S-4  at  Provincetown  and  the  S-51  was  not  as  advantageous  as  Jones’s.  REPORTING  the  installation  of  a 

off  Block  Island,  and  having  covered  Roberts  had  a  5’4-in.  Graphic  in  his  modern  photographic  department  in 
the  Squalus  story  from  the  beginning,  hand  the  moment  the  sub’s  bow  ap-  plant  of  the  McKeesport  (Pa.) 

I  had  some  idea  of  what  might  con-  peared.  He  also  had  a  12-in.  and  a  Dai/j/  News  several  weeks  ago,  the 
eeivably  happen.  So  I  figured  that  28-in.  camera  mounted  on  blocks  population  of  McKeesport  was  erron- 
the  bow,  being  lighter  as  it  was  not  focussed  on  the  area  of  anticipated  eously  given  as  35,000.  We  are  ad- 
flooded,  might  come  up  first  and  that  action.  Navy  men  clicked  the  shut-  vised  that  the  present  population  of 
is  why  I  selected  the  Sagamore  as  ters  of  the  long-focus  cameras.  Harry  ii’is  city  is  57,000  and  that  the  Daily 
n>y  boat,  the  bow  of  the  Squalus  be-  Mamas  of  Acme  Newspictures  was  on  News  serves  a  trading  area  of  150,000 
ing  nearest  to  the  Sagamore.  the  Wandank,  Roberts  on  the  Falcon,  people.  We  sincerely  hope  that  no 

“I  had  set  my  camera  at  infinity  and  and  Jones  on  the  Sagamore.  Accord-  prospective  space  buyer  saw  our  ap- 
watched  the  one  spot  where  the  bow  ing  to  Navy  instructions,  the  pictures  praisal  of  the  market  coverage  of  the 
was  designated  by  two  buoys,  the  were  pooled.  Afternoon  papers  the  News.  Our  apology  for  the  under- 
^rn  being  designated  by  five  buoys,  following  day  gave  Jones’s  shot  a  statement. 

vigil  began  at  9: 50  a.m.  At  3  \ - I 


No.  31  for  Speed  Graphics,  No.  30  or 

31  for  Miniatures,  give  you 

—  wider,  whiter  flash  peaks  for  "cur¬ 
tain"  shutters. 

—  uniform  timing. 

—  uniform  density  of  negatives. 

—  quick  break  filaments  for  dependable 
flashing  on  weakened  batteries. 

—  small  size  for  easy  carrying  and  hand¬ 
ling. 

—  maximum  safety  against  breakage. 
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5PEEDGUN 

MODEL  C  DELUXE 


SUPER-PERFECT  TIMING 


THE  MARK 
OF  ACCURACY,  SPEED 
AND  INDEPENDENCE  IN 
WORLD  WIDE  NEWS 
COVERAGE 


''Extra  Punch"  of  Waatinghouaa  Aluminum 
foil  bulbs  gives  you  greater  operating  range 
—  with  your  synchroniser  always  in  perfect 
adjustment.  Ask  for  ll’s,  15' s,  21' s. 

For  more  leeway  on  timing,  use  7  s,  16  s, 
30's,  31's  — a/uminum  wire  filled  — in  their 
limits  of  covering  power. 


•Mo-t  popular  ‘pun  umonj:  the  news 
rameramen  i<  the  Speeilgun  Model  C 
DeLuxe.  One-piece,  Z-cell  or  one-piece 
S.cell,  beautiful  Dural  battery  case. 
Sturdy  and  dependable  .streamlined 
tripper  .  .  .  adjustable  to  different 
bulb  types  and  current  strengths.  With 
5-inch  adjustable  Aplanatic  Reflector, 
$16.00.  With  7  inch,  $17.00. 


LINAGE  BOOSTERS 

NEW  all-photo  advertiainir 
mat  Rervicc.  Alt  lines  business. 
Small  sizes.  Stimulates  new 
Interest  in  linage.  Used  by 
biggest  papers.  100  subjects 
monthly  only  $6.  Write  for 
free  proofs. 

EYE*CATCIIER8,  Ine. 

10  E.  38Ui  St.,  New  York 
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.\ll  Mendelsohn  Siteedguns  are 
made  In  the  U.  S.  See 

them  at  your  favorite  dealer. 


S.  MENDELSOHN 

S03  East  llth  St.  New  Y’urk  City 
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EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER 


Clapper  Views 
1940  Race  as 
Most  "Bitter" 


Says  it  Will  Exceed  1912, 
Hoover-Smith  Campaigns 
in  Interest 


a  Sunday  serial  on  Aug.  7.  The  daily 
feature,  “To  the  Stars,”  is  written  by 
Gouverneur  Morris,  author  of  “The 
Penalty,”  and  “Yellow  Men  and 
Gold.”  It’s  a  story  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  a  Hollywood  movie  star  and 
will  be  released  in  31  installments. 
The  Sunday  serial,  “Reckless  Angel,’’ 
is  by  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes,  author  of 
“The  Fortune  of  Bridget  Malone”  and 
“Lady  Lytton.”  In  11  installments,  it 
is  a  light,  romantic  mystery  story 
with  England  as  its  locale. 


sity — also  resulted  in  extra  editions 
that  afternoon. 

With  more  indictments  scheduled 
for  this  week-end,  the  Times-Picay- 
une  and  the  New  Orleans  States  con¬ 
tinue  to  publish  exclusively  in  New 


Niemon  Group 
Tells  Experiences 

continued  from  page  22 


George  Carlin,  general  manager  of 
United  Feature  Syndicate,  showed 
this  column  a  letter  he  received  over 
the  week-end  from  Raymond  Clap¬ 
per,  one  of  the  syndicate’s  Washington 
columnists,  which  afforded  a  clear 
picture  of  what  the  political  year 
holds  for  the  United  States.  The  in  T 

letter,  written  by  Mr.  Clapper,  mainly  WUlIipUiyilS  111  IjU. 


More  Indictments 
From  Press 


Orleans  affidavits  and  other  documen-  sion  perhaps,  that  I  regret  for  the  sake 
tary  evidence  relating  to  forced  deduc-  of  the  Fellows  of  1939-40  that  neither 
tions  from  payrolls  of  state  employes.  Archibald  MacLeish  nor  Justice  Felix 
Front  page  question  boxes  —  also  Frankfurter  is  likely  to  be  able  to  be 
published  exclusively  in  these  two  at  Harvard  ve^  often  in  the  future, 
newspapers  which  set  off  the  scandal  Tu  Mr.  MacLeish  and  to  Mr.  Justice 
firecrackers  five  weeks  ago— continue  Frankfurter  the  success  of  the  first 
to  ask  “Pertinent  Questions”  about  year  of  the  experiment  is  largely  due." 
the  disposition  of  the  payroll  “De-  John  M.  Clark  wrote:  “Since  I  de¬ 
ducts,”  other  funds  and  demand  pub-  voted  the  greater  part  of  my  year  at 
lie  inspection  of  all  state  department  Harvard  to  a  study  of  Latin  America, 
records.  plainly  my  new  assignment  stems  di- 

In  a  surprise  move  the  Baton  Rouge  recUy  from  the  Nieinan  opportimfy. 


grand  jury  summoned  two  newspa- 


“Courses  in  Latin  American  afiairs 


to  announce  that  he  is  going  on  three 
weeks’  vacation  starting  July  29  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  his  column  will  be 
discontinued,  also  noted  that  when 
the  writer  returns  from  his  vacation 
he  will  start  West  on  a  political 
swing  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  con¬ 
tinues: 

“'nie  itinerary  will  depend  some¬ 
what  upon  the  route  taken  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  on  his  forthcoming 
Western  trip,  which  probably  will 
have  occurr^  before  I  go  West. 

“This  Western  trip  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  will  be  the  curtain-raiser  of 
one  of  the  biggest  political  years  of 
our  generation.  It  is  likely  to  ex¬ 
ceed  the  1912  campaign  in  interest 
and  spectacular  developments.  ’The 
McNutt  move,  on  which  I  had  the  in¬ 
side  track,  is  just  a  teaser  to  what  is 
coming. 

“This  campaign  is  likely  to  be  more 
bitter  than  the  Hoover-Smith  cam¬ 
paign  and  to  involve  much  more 
fundamental  decisions.  I  don’t  think 
it  is  possible  to  over-estimate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  what  will  happen  between 
this  Fall  and  November,  1940.  There¬ 
fore  I  want  to  get  out  in  the  country 
at  this  time  to  renew  my  contacts  in 
strategic  states  and  to  get  my  teeth 


Two 


^rmen  as  witnesses  before  that  body.  relatively  Umited  at  ^rvard.  For 

Newspapermen  Appear  Raymond  Daniell  of  the  New  York  ^ 

«  .  n  Times  and  Harnett  Kane  of  the  New  those  of  some  of 


Before  Baton  Rouge 
Grand  Jury 


Orleans  Item  were  questioned  briefly,  other  Fellows  in  that  my  main  activity 
reportedly  concerning  news  articles  readmg  m  the  library  as  con 


New  Orleans,  La.,  July  20 — As  one 
of  the  greatest  mass  investigations  of 
a  political  “plunderbund”  in  United 
States  history  continues  expanding 
and  bringing  forth  new  revelations, 
arrests  and  indictments  by  two  grand 
juries,  the  New  Orleans  States,  the 
Ttmef-Picttj/une  and  the  Shreveport 
Journal  are  still  firing  all  barrels  in 
their  crusade  for  a  complete  cleanup 
of  all  state  departments  and  federal 
agencies  concerned  in  recent  expo¬ 
sures  by  these  newspapers. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  campaign 
and  nationwide  publicity  given  the 
Louisiana  political  machine  -  WPA  - 
LSU  scandals  may  be  judged  by  the 


which  speculated  on  the  factional  poli¬ 
tical  composition  of  the  jury. 

Merry-Go-Round  Beat 
Arrival  here  of  O.  John  Rogge,  new 
assistant  attorney-general  in  charge 
of  criminal  prosecution,  last  Saturday 
to  take  charge  of  the  multifold  fed¬ 
eral  investigations,  and  announce¬ 
ment  by  Interior  Secretary  Harold 
Ickes  that  an  oil -production  checking 


trasted  with  the  heavy  classroom 
schedules  pursued  by  others.  Far 
from  being  disappointed  in  this  soli¬ 
tary  routine,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
it  had  certain  real  advantages.  For 
one  thing,  it  enabled  me  to  steer  my 
own  course  in  precisely  the  direction 
I,  and  the  advisers  made  available  to 
me,  decided. 

“Risking  the  charge  of  smugness. 
I  felt  another  advantage  in  my  pro¬ 


office  will  be  set  up  in  New  C^ea^,  gram,  namely,  that  it  forced  on 


gives  the  Pearson  and  Allen  “Wash¬ 
ington  -  Merry  -  Go  -  Round”  another 

beat  in  predicting  July  3  political  de-  _  _ _ _  _ 

yelopments  in  Louisiana.  It  appears  pgHows  should  have  any  of  my  want 
in  the  States.  qJ  positive  direction,  I  should  strongly 

Seymour  Weiss  was  singled  out  in  urge  them  to  set  themselves  some 


concentration  of  effort  which— for 
the  likes  of  me,  at  least — ^was  a  happy 
effect.  If,  God  forbid,  future  Niemar. 


statement  of  Attorney  General  FVank  the  July  13  Merry-Go-Round  column  certain  project  as  I  did.  As  a  nose- 


Murphy  that  he  and  FBI  Director  J.  as  one  of  the  behind-the-scene  fig- 


Edgar  Hoover  may  come  down  to  take 
charge  of  the  probes. 

Hitler  Off  Front  Page 

Washington  evidently  has  turned  the 


ures  in  the  scandal  and  as  having 
been  implicated  in  the  Bienvelle  Hotel 
deal  with  Dr.  James  Monroe  Smith. 
Four  days  later  Weiss  was  indicted 


to-the-grindstone  device,  I  found  it 
invaluable.” 


heat  on  the  previously  immime  heirs  ^ctivibes  m  e  air. 


of  the  old  Huey  Long  dynasty,  and  Expressions  of  commendation  for 


the  day-to-day  developments  are  the  crusade  being  waged  by  the  States 


causing  Hitler’s  penetration  of  Dan-  and  the  Times-Picayune  are  being  re 


into  the  situation  as  the  campaign  ^ig  to  take  minority  play  in  local  ceived  in  increasing  volume. 


With 


opens. 

Mr.  Clapper  expects  to  take  his 
family  on  a  motor  tour  into  Canada 
on  vacation. 


Political  Glamor  Girls 

DAUGHTERS  of  leading  Presidential 
possibilities  pass  in  review  before 
NEA  Service  writers  in  a  series  of 
stories  this  week  released  from 
Cleveland  under  the  title  of  “Political 
Glamor  Girls  of  1940.”  The  stories 
are  illustrated  with  pictures  of  the 
girls. 

Secretary  of  War  Woodring  and 
General  Arnold,  chief  of  the  Army 
Air  Corps,  are  writing  a  series  of 
stories  for  NEA  on  the  U.  S.  air  force. 
These  stories,  secured  by  special  ar¬ 
rangements,  will  be  particularly  time¬ 
ly  now  for  it  was  just  30  years  ago  in 
August  that  the  Army  got  its  first 
airplane. 

"Beauty  and  the  Beach" 

DON  FT,OWERS,  the  AP  Feature  Ser¬ 
vice’s  expert  on  beautiful  figures, 
and  Betty  Clarke,  the  Feature  Ser¬ 
vice’s  expert  on  beauty,  this  week  col¬ 
laborated  in  a  new  feature,  six  two- 
column  panels,  the  drawings  by  Don, 
the  comments  by  Betty.  It  tells 
women  how  to  solve  the  problem  of 
sunburn  and  still  look  nice.  It  is 
called  “Beauty  and  the  Beach.” 

Another  hot-weather  feature  dis¬ 
tributed  this  week  by  the  AP  Feature 
Service  is  “Summer  Pets” — three  pic¬ 
ture  strips  about  the  people  who  make 
life  burdensome  at  the  office,  on  the 
beach,  and  on  a  picnic. 

Two  New  Serials 
Chicago  Trib,une-New  York  News 
Syndicate  will  release  a  daily  and 


newspapers. 

Copyreaders  are  frantically  trying 
to  think  up  synonyms  for  “probe.” 
Judging  by  current  events  the  work¬ 
ing  press  in  Louisiana  will  not  enjoy 
the  usual  summer  let-up  that  gener¬ 
ally  sets  in  about  this  time. 


readers’  letters  overrunning  the  edi¬ 
torial  page,  James  E.  Crown,  editor  of 
the  States,  used  6Vi  columns  of  an 
extra  page  for  publication  of  a  num¬ 
ber  Tuesday. 

Another  late  development  was  the 
resignation  Tuesday  of  L.  P.  Aber- 


Federal  grand  jury  indictments  nathy  as  chairman  of  the  state  high- 
here  Monday  of  Seymour  Weiss,  Dr.  way  commission.  Mr.  Abernathy 
James  Monroe  Smith,  Monte  Hart,  resigned  last  week  as  a  member  of 
Louis  Lesage  and  J.  Emory  Adams  on  the  university  board  of  supervisors 
mail  fraud  counts  in  connection  with  after  B.  L.  Krebs  of  the  Times-Pica- 
sale  of  the  Bienville  hotel  to  L.  S.  U.,  ytme  revealed  in  exclusive  stories 
brought  forth  extras  from  afternoon  from  Baton  Rouge  that  Abernathy  was 
dailies  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  a  “25  to  30  per  cent”  stockholder  in 
The  East  Baton  Rouge  parish  grand  an  office  supply  company  that  sold 
jury  indictments  last  Friday  against  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  C.  A.  Lorio,  George  worth  of  materials  to  the  commission, 
Caldwell  and  E.  N.  Jackson — all  form-  the  state  university  and  various  state 
er  present  officials  of  the  state  vmiver-  departments  without  bids. 


Ayer  Reports  Total 
U.  S.  Dailies  Now  2,032 

Philadelphia,  July  20  —  Although 
there  was  a  gain  in  the  number  of 
weekly  newspapers,  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  publications  of  all  kinds  in  tbf 
United  States  showed  a  net  decrease 
of  16  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1939,  J.  P.  H.  Johnson,  editor  of  K 
W.  Ayer  &  Son’s  Directory  of  News¬ 
papers  and  Periodicals  said  today. 

In  the  weekly  field,  89  new  publica¬ 
tions  were  announced  and  64  sus 
pended  public''.tion,  leaving  a  gain  o: 
this  division  of  25,  he  reported. 

The  daily  newspaper  field  shows  a 
net  loss  of  24  publications  for  the  pe¬ 
riod,  with  a  total  of  eight  new  pub¬ 
lications  and  32  suspensions.  Tb 
brings  the  total  number  of  dailies  no* 
publi.shed  in  the  United  States  » 
2,032,  compared  with  a  total  of  2,0* 
at  the  end  of  1938. 
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ART 

FEATURES 

HRESSLER 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS 

Aniorica'K  firnt  indivifUializof]  cartoon  service 

“Features  with  a  Future" 

QUEEN  FEATURES.  INC. 

13  So.  12th  Street 

l*hiladelplila.  Fa. 

a  decade. 

Addrt^N,  TimcH  Buildins,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

HARRISBURG  (PA.)  CORRESPONDENT 
offers  news  service  for  trade*  journalK.  busi¬ 
ness  papers  and  ncwspaiKTs.  Photo  service* 
Reports.  Keystone  News  Bureau,  Box  788, 
llarrUburK,  Pa. 

NEWS 

TABLE.  Ba<‘ktrround  of  cable  news  by  au* 

thoriiativc  writers  from  all  corners  of  the 
world.  Send  for  sninples.  World-Wide  News 
Sert-lee,  Newton.  Wass. 

.MKXICAN  NKWS:  •  ('AVALrADE  OF  MEX- 
If’O’’  b.v  “Bill"  Wells  a  weekly  dispatch  from 
MEXICO  CITY.  Two  dollars  monthly.  Write 
Wells  Fmtiires.  Box  Hollywood,  Cal. 

INKOKMATHIN  SERVICE— A  Goo<i  Answer 
to  Questions  Department  in  a  newspaper 
serves  a  double  purpose — it  has  reader  in¬ 
terest  and  it  brinss  mail.  The  oldest  and 
largest  Bervie<!  of  this  kind  is  conducted  by 
Frederic  J.  Haskln,  Washington,  !».  C. 


Dr  Crane's  “Case  Records.' 
Dail.v,  illustrated,  “6-in-l"  feature,  coverinif 
love  and  marriaxe  problems,  children,  per- 
sonality  improvement,  business  psycholosry, 
mental  hymene.  every  week,  plus  mail  ser¬ 
vice.  Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc.,  ChlraKO,  Bell 
Sj-ndicate,  Inc.,  New  York. 


KKI.IGIOrS;  “SUCCESSFUL  LIVING" — Dr. 
Edcar  DeWitt  Jones’  inspirational  column. 
Holds  reatler  interest  dail.v.  The  feature 
EDITORS  WAN'T.  Religious  News  Service, 
.lOO  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 


YOI'R  FE.VTI'RK.  It  your  fe.-tturt*  is  worth 
writimr.  it's  worth  advertisinif.  Ask  us  for 
rales  in  SYNDICATE. 


RELIGIOl'S.  Not  often  is  a  feature  en¬ 
tirely  unique  ottered  to  editors.  “Reliirton 
Day  b.v  Day”  is  like  nothin?  else  in  print. 
Ellis  Serx’Ice,  Swarthniore,  Fenna. 
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Arthur  Robb  Makes 
Presentations  During 
Atlantic  City  Conclave 


Atlantic  City,  July  17. — ^The  sixth 
annual  frolic  of  the  National  Head¬ 
liners’  Club  closed  last  night  at  the 
Hotel  Traymore  after  three  days  of 
fun,  awarding  of  12  achievement 
plaques,  and  altogether  the  most  suc- 
(«s^l  affair  since  this  event  was  con¬ 
ceived. 

Arthur  T.  Robb,  editor  of  Editor  & 
Publisher,  made  the  awards  at  the 
Saturday  night  banquet.  Earlier  in 
die  evening  the  awards  and  their 
nones  were  dramatized  by  a  March 
of  Time  cast  which  was  broadcast 
over  a  national  CBS  hookup,  with  the 
Headliners  and  a  few  other  guests 
erving  both  as  audience  and  as  the 
background  hand-clapi>ers, 

Five  Praicnt  for  Awards 
Those  who  were  here  in  person  to 
«eive  awards  were: 

Howard  Jones,  formerly  of  the 
Knoxville  Journal,  now  with  Acme 
Hewsphotos  in  Washington,  D.  C. — 
tor  the  best  news  picture — the  classic 
close-up  looking  dowm  the  pistol  bar¬ 
rel  of  a  politician  firing  at  him. 

Frank  L.  Toughill  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record — for  the  best  exclu¬ 
sive  reporting  in  the  domestic  field, 
•Jie  murder-for-insurance  ring  stories. 
S.  Burton  Heath  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  —  for  the  expose  of 
Federal  Judge  Martin  T.  Man  ton. 

A.  T.  Hull  Jr.  of  Pathe  News — for 
the  best  news  reel  in  the  foreign  field, 
the  bombing  and  capture  of  Canton, 
China. 

Jack  Knell  of  Boston — for  the  best 
imber  d  tadio  news  reporting,  in  covering  the 
al  num-  t»<tue  of  submarine  Squalus  sur- 
(is  in  thf  vivors. 

decrease  Others,  represented  by  proxies, 
lonths  of  Reynolds  Packard  of  United 
tor  of  N  honored  for  the  best  exclusive 
foreign  news  reporting.  He  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  Miles  Vaughan,  night  edi¬ 
tor  of  U.P. 

Runyon  Honored 

Damon  Runyon  of  INS  and  King 
■matures,  honored  for  consistently 
1  shows  1  'outstanding  feature  writing,  was  ill 
ir  the  pe-  represented  by  J.  E.  “Dinty” 
new  pah'  of  the  New  York  Journal- 

ms.  Ihu  ^"lericaH. 

allies  no*  Unn  Rose  of  the  Philadelphia  Eve- 
States  to  . '  Ledger  substituted  for  John 
il  of  2.®  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News  who 
given  an  award  for  outstanding 

'  -  tooning. 

Hejwood  Broun  of  United  Features 
Syndicate  was  honored  for  consistently 
■  ch  literary  quality  of  his  column. 


Schrtitli.  Brot^k/yn  Eafilc:  John  Limisay,  Al* 
Photos,  \t'W  York;  William  J.  Ilawkes,  Phila- 
(Ulphia  John  Ik  KeiintMly.  XBC,  New 

York;  Thomas  Mead,  Universal  Newsreel, 
New  York;  (leorge  V.  Heatlley,  Jersey  Jour¬ 
nal;  Ray  J.  Connelly,  New  York  Ikiily  News; 
Jacob  Mogelever,  Newark  Lctiger;  William  II. 
Yocum.  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  Walton  C. 
Ament,  Pathe  News,  New  York;  Leroy  E. 
Wolfe.  PiiiUidi'lphia  Inqttirrr;  Miles  W. 
Vaughn,  U.  P..  New  York;  Everett  Holies, 
U.  P.,  New  York. 

Henry  L.  Kaynore.  Wide  World  Photos, 
Philailelphia;  Roix'rt  M.  Hall.  United  Feature 
Syndicate,  New  York;  Thomas  L.  Kerney, 
Trenton  Times:  James  Kerney,  Jr.,  Trenton 
Times;  Howard  Arndt,  Paramount  News,  New 
York;  John  Ziegler,  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram;  Brewster  Morgan,  CBS,  New  York; 
Eddie  Jackson,  New  York  Daily  News. 


Some  of  fKe  Headliners  award  winners  looking  on  during  presentation  of  New  York 
Journal*American  plaque  to  Walter  A.  Young,  associate  publisher  of  that  paper,  by 
Arthur  Robb,  editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  Left  to  right  are:  Jack  Knell,  Station  WEEI, 
Boston;  Howard  Jones,  Acme  Newsphotos;  A.  T.  Hull,  Jr.,  Pathe  News;  Mr.  Young; 
S.  Burton  Heath,  New  York  World-Telaqram;  Mr.  Robb;  and  Frank  L.  Touqhill,  Phila- 

dalphia  Racord. 
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jury  of  Capt.  A.  I.  T.  Roark  of  the 
British  polo  team  at  Monterey. 

Walter  E.  Schneider,  of  Editor  & 
Publisher,  accepted  the  posthumous 
award  given  the  late  Marlen  E.  Pew, 
editor  of  this  publication  for  13  years, 
for  distinguished  service  to  the  pro¬ 
fession. 

John  B.  Kennedy,  magazine  editor 
and  radio  commentator,  told  the  ban¬ 
queters  that  “you  couldn’t  do  this  in 
(Germany,  Russia  or  Italy.  This  series 
of  awards  shows  what  we  mean  by 
freedom  of  the  press.” 

The  Atlantic  City  Press  Club  was 
host  to  the  Headliners,  led  by  Jack 
O’Donnell,  president,  who  is  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Philadelphia  Record 
and  Camden  Courier-Post;  J.  Harrity 
Carr,  news  editor  of  the  Evening 
Union  and  chairman  of  the  frolic 
committee;  and  Louis  F.  Cunningham, 
correspwndent  for  the  New  York 
Times  and  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
Mayor  C.  D.  White  of  Atlantic  City 
led  a  delegation  of  city  officials  in 
welcoming  the  frolickers. 

Guest  List 
The  guest  list  follows: 

Joseph  F.  Reilly,  XrTi'tirk  Star  Eagle;  .Mur¬ 
ray  L.  Becker.  Associated  Press.  New  York; 
Lawrence  C.  Salter,  American  Medical  .\sso- 
cialtoii.  Chicago;  l*'red  J.  Gaitisway,  Jersey 
City  Jersey  JourmU;  Luther  J.  Reid.  CBS, 
New  York;  John  1).  Fitzgerald,  CBS,  New 
York:  C.  L.  Mathieu,  News  of  the  Day  News¬ 
reel  New  York;  William  P.  .Montague,  Para¬ 
mount  News,  New  York;  Harry  Cioodwin, 
Bronx  Home  Xetvs;  William  (.».  Woart,  INS, 
Philatlelphia;  Frank  L.  Toughill.  I*hila4lelphia 
Record;  Jack  Knell,  Statifui  WEEI.  Boston, 
Walter  .\.  N'oung,  N.  Y.  Juiiriial-American. 

Jack  Ilohenlierg.  Journal. \merican ;  Don 
Sliort,  Journal  American;  Arthur  T.  Robb, 
Kiiitor  \  PfBLisiiKR;  James  Keeney,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Recnnl;  Howard  Jones,  Acme  News 


pictures  Inc.,  Washington;  Jack  Haney,  Fox 
Mttvietone  News,  New  York;  Rufus  C,  Mad¬ 
dux,  N.  J.  Council,  Trenton;  A.  T.  Hull,  Jr., 
Pathe  News.  New  York;  Elias  E.  Sugarman, 
the  Billboard,  New  York;  Jules  Schick.  AP 
Photos,  Philadelphia;  Stephen  K.  Swift,  Au¬ 
thenticated  News  Service,  New  York;  Phillip 
Hochstein.  Newark  Ledger;  Dick  Lee,  New 
York  Daily  Nervs;  M.  J.  Mccvilly,  Daily  News. 

Claude  R.  Collins.  N.  Y.  World’s  Fair; 
J.  W.  Crayhon,  AP  Photos.  New  York;  Al. 
Mingalone,  I’ar.imoiint  News.  New  York;  Leon 
Daniel.  Pix  Publishing,  Inc.,  New  York; 
Charles  N.  Kapiiic.  Philadelphia  Ledger;  Jack 
Blum,  Paramount  News,  Philadelphia;  ICdward 
J.  Rees.  Transradio  Press  Service,  New  York; 
J.  C.  Brown.  News  of  the  Day  Newsreel, 
Washington;  Henri  Daniel,  “VlJ”  Magazine. 
Paris.  France;  Walter  E.  Schneider,  Editor 
&  Pi’BLIsher;  Edward  F.  Connelly,  N.  J. 
Council.  Trenton;  John  J.  Cbmgher,  Editor  & 

pUBLISUKR. 

Stephen  J.  .Monchak,  Editor  &  Publisher; 
Jack  Price,  Editor  &  Publisher;  George  H. 
Copeland,  Nnv  York  Tinu's;  William  Laas, 
United  Feature  Syndicate,  New'  York;  Don 
Rose.  Philadelphia  Ledger;  Walter  Bredin, 
News  of  the  Day  Newsreel,  New  York;  Dinty 
Doyle,  JiMirnal-Ainerican ;  Ro)»ert  B.  V^alc, 
Philadelphia  Daily  Ntws;  J.  Dennis  Walsh. 
Fox  Movietone  News,  Philadelphia;  Thomas  J. 
Kelly.  Standard  News  .Xssociation.  New  York; 
Mark  Barnm,  AP.  New  York;  George  Master- 
ton.  I’athe  News,  New  York;  Jack  Oestreicher, 
INS.  New  York:  C.  D.  Batchelor,  New  York 
Daily  News;  William  !L  Nels(m.  Look  maga¬ 
zine,  Washington. 

Bide  Dudley.  Station  W()R.  Newark;  Nel 
son  Lansdale,  Ne^vxtveek  magazine.  New  York; 
Paul  Stewart.  New  York  Sun;  John  .McLatigli- 
lin,  Philadelphia  Ledger;  George  W.  John¬ 
stone,  .MBS.  Newark;  Daniel  D.  Mich,  Look 
magazine,  New  N’ork;  R.  F.  Crandell,  .Yne 
York  Herald  TribntU’;  Charles  Sieveit.  SeTv 
York  World-Telegratn:  S.  Burton  Heath.  New 
York  World-Telegram;  C.  I>.  I.atiis,  Pittsburgh 
Post  Gacrtte;  A.  A.  Schecter,  NBC,  Now  York; 
Mike  Porter.  .Imerican  ll'eekfy,  New  Voik; 
William  Faust,  the  Church  Xeivs.  Latis- 
downc.  Pa.;  Roliert  T..  .Mooney,  International 
News  Photos,  Philadt-lphia. 

Ben  Connor,  A  I*,  Newark;  I'rank  D. 


"SPECIALS"  NAMED 

'  The  Massillon  (O.)  Indev^mdent 
has  appointed  Tenney,  Woodward  and 
Conklin,  Inc.,  as  its  national  adver¬ 
tising  representative,  effective  Aug.  1. 
Other  appointments  are;  Fall  City 
(Neb.)  Journal,  Inland  Newspaper 
Representatives,  Inc;  Brownsville 
(Pa.)  Telegraph,  Paul  De  Guzman, 
New  York,  and  Decatur  (Ala.)  Daily, 
Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney.  The 
Washington  C.  H.  (O.)  Record  Herald, 
the  Van  Wert  (O.)  Times-Bulletin 
and  the  Logan  (O.)  News  have  been 
elected  to  membership  in  the  Ohio 
Select  List  and  will  be  represented 
in  the  national  field  effective  imme¬ 
diately,  by  the  John  W.  Cullen  Co. 


MUNICIPAL  ADS  OUT 

Despite  its  success  last  fiscal  year, 
San  Antonio’s  municipal  advertising 
may  not  be  revived  this  year.  Mayor 
Maury  Maverick  announced  Wednes¬ 
day  his  administration  would  not  levy 
the  advertising  tax  until  the  adminis¬ 
tration  knows  it  can  balance  the  city 
budget  without  raising  the  total  tax 
rate.  The  levy  was  three  cents  on 
each  one  hundred  dollars. 


*  THIS  GRADE  SCHOOL  WON 


^nable  to  attend,  he  telephoned  from  A  V  DD  Y  W 

Word.  Conn.,  telling  the  ban-  A  1119  Jl  X 

meters  that  “this  is  probably  the  '  —  n 

of  my  31  years  as  a  journalist,  )  /  a  I'^ 


•  my  contract  expires.  But  I  expect 
continue  the  pleasant  association, 
■d  I  give  my  benediction  and  bless- 
■2  to  the  fellow  members  of  the 


New  York  Journal  -  American 
"s  honored  for  securing  enactment 
■^a  model  state  lunacy  law  after  an 


of  lunacy  commissions.  "Two 
1^40.  were  here:  Walter  A. 

associate  publisher,  and  John 
who  wrote  the  stories. 
“'**'8  accepted  the  award. 

fK  MAT 

Newtrctl  Award 

Haney  of  the  New  York  office 
Fox  Movietone  News  accepted  the 
given  to  Al  Brick  of  the  Los 
Uil/i  office  for  the  best  domestic 

n^^^R^'sreel.  Brick  caught  the  fatal  in- 


—  Standing  first  in  city-wide 
quiz.  And  when  someone 
looked  into  the  matter,  they 
found  that  nearly  90  per  cent 
came  from  homes  that  read  one 
paper  —  a  paper  whose  policy 
was  to  encourage  readers  to 
read  ALL  of  the  paper.  Intel¬ 
ligent  editing  was  supplement¬ 
ed  by  Certified  reading  quality. 


For  dependable  stereotyping,  rely  on 
Certified  Aldti,  made  in  the  U.  S  A. 


CfRTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION,  9  Rockafeller  Plaxa,  Dept.  P,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Tlic  WarhPs  Most  Extensively 
Air-C.onditionerl  Hotel 


It  really  (IfK-sn’t  cost  any  more 
to  slay  at  llie\\ul(lorf...in  fact, 
luxury  and  service  considered, 
the  Waldorf  costs  less.  One  of 
the  added  satisfactions  of  your 
visit  to  the  New  York  Worlil’s 
Fair  is  that  in  ehf)osing  the 
Waldorf,  you  pay  on'y  »)ur 
standard  rates! 


THE 

WALDORF-ASTORIA 


Park  Ave  •  49th  to  5()th  :  N.  Y. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISh£f^,  I 


June  Linage  In  Leading  Cities 


AKRON,  OHIO 


. (e) 

1939 

1938  1 

405.019 

Hoacon  Journa! 

. (e) 

1.118,317 

865.680 

Tirties-Prcss  .... 

. (S) 

193,716 

Ilt-acon  J  ournal  . 

. 

176.131 

Tot.al  Daily  . 

1,118.317 

1,330.699 

Total  Sunday 

176,131 

193,716 

Ciraiul  Total 

.  1,294,448 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

1,524,415 

Knickerbocker  N 

'ews  .  (e) 

746,957 

706,449 

Times-l'nion 

. (ml 

490,046 

451,795 

*Times*Union  . 

. (S) 

181,653 

183,447 

Total  Pailv  , 

1,237,003 

1,1.58,244 

Total  Sunday 

181,653 

183.447 

Grand  Total 

1,418.656 

1,341,691 

212.382  L 
17.585  L 
229.967  L 


ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

. (m)  378.694  305,819 


Tournal  . 

.  ..(m) 

378,694 

Tribune  . . 

....(e) 

407,088 

Journal  . 

...(S) 

51,668 

Total  Daily  . . . . 

785.782 

Total  Sunday  . . 

51,668 

Grand  Total  . . . 

837,450 

155.100  G 
5.747  G 
160.847  G 


ATLANTA,  GA. 


Georgian  . 

. (e) 

443,453 

Tournal  . 

. (e) 

709.743 

Constitution 

501.835 

•American  . 

. (S) 

146.0.30 

■(Journal  . 

. (S) 

176.901 

Constitution  .... 

. (.S) 

170.067 

Toni  Doilv  .  1.655.031  1.563.321 

Total  Sonilay  .  492.998  .395.736 

Grand  T.>t.al  .  2.148.029  1.959.057 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

T'resS'X^nion  . fml  401. /81  375.6/6 

Vress-Union  . (S)  60.978  64.605 


Gr.ind  Tof.1  .  462.759  440  281  22  478  1 

Pre'is-Union  sold  itiorninK  and  evening.  Linage  of  morn 
ng  edition  is  given. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Ve«s-Post  . fel  884.783  811.820  72  963  6 

s;i,n  (el  1.227.690  1.096.294  131, .396  6 

.  {ml  56.3.272  478.304  84.968  6 

•Vmeric.an  . fSl  23.3.688  234.969  1.281  T 

-ISun  . (SI  414.592  429.550  14  958  1 


72  963  G 
1.31,.396  G 
84.968  G 
1.281  L 
14  958  L 


Total  Tlailv  .  2  675.745  2..386.418 

Total  S''nd.iv  .  648.280  664.519 

Grand  Tot-al' .  .3.324.025  3  050,937 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA 

.■\ee-XIerald  . (ml  448.049  363.202 

Xews  (el  650.70,3  548.901 

Post  (el  374.021  340.025 

TXews  S:  .\ge  TIer.ald.fSl  251.196  233.839 


289.327  G 
16.239  L 
273.088  G 


84.847  G 
101.802  G 
.3.3.996  G 
17.257  G 


Total  nailv  .  1.472.77.3  1. 

Total  Sunday  .  251.096 

Grand  Total  .  1.723.869  1.* 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


220.645  r, 
17.257  G 
237.902  G 


. , . .  (m) 

354,155 

American  . 

....(e) 

354,155 

. . .  (me) 

564,538 

...(me) 

875,819 

. . .  .(m) 

430,137 

Transcript  . 

....(e) 

219,954 

•.■\dvertiser  . 

....(S) 

160,771 

Globe  . 

....(S) 

290,942 

Herald  . 

....(S) 

305,783 

Post  . 

....(S) 

77,728 

Total  Daily  .  2.798,758  2,563.702  235,056  G 

Total  Sunday  .  835.224  809,709  25.515  G 

Grand  Total  .  3.633,982  3.373.411  260.571  G 

Globe  (m&e)  sold  in  combination  with  Sunday  Herald. 
The  Record  (m)  is  sold  in  combination  with  the  American 
<e). 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express . (m)  516,921  463.996  52,925  G 

Xews  .  (e)  1,063,744  956,843  106.901  G 

Times”. . (e)  452,867  485,121  32.254  L 

**Ciourier  Express  ...(S)  264,277  207.318  56.959  G 

-fTimes  . (S)  75,011  80,182  5,171  L 


Courier  Express . (m) 

News  . (e) 

Times  . (e) 

•’Courier  Express  ...(S) 

TTimes  . (S) 


Total  Daily  .  2,033,532  1,905,960 

Total  Sunday  .  339.288  287.500 

Grand  Tot.al  .  2.372,820  2,193,460 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier  . (e)  606.849  5.32.784 

Courier  (e)  and  Post  (m)  sold  in  combination, 
one  eilition  shown. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 

Cazette  . (e)  510,711  491,119 

Cazette  . (S)  86,814  91,239 


74,065  G 
Linage  of 


.  597.525  582,358 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 


....(e) 

465,472 

_ (m) 

510,927 

...(S) 

104,981 

Observer . 

...(S) 

227,497 

Total  Daily  . . . . 

976,399 

Total  Sunday  . , 

332,478 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1,308,877 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


Times  . (m) 

News  . (e) 

Free  Press  . (e) 

Times  . XS) 

Tree  Press  . (S) 


401,113  298,392 

459.474  344,819 


(Compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc.) 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


EL  PASO,  TEXAS 


88,393  G 
36,818  G 
125,211  G 


1939 

1938  G 

ain  or  I^ss 

19.39 

(m) 

1,099.972 

974.865 

125.107  G 

Times  . 

. (m) 

379,155 

,(m) 

165.351 

661,729 

496,378  L 

Herald  Post  .... 

. (e) 

402,436 

.(e) 

1,100.646 

9.50.733 

149.913  G 

Times  . 

. (S) 

124,512 

.(e) 

605,735 

751.380 

145,645  L 

.(e) 

599.463 

518.049 

81,414  ti 

'I'otal  Uailv  . . 

781.591 

.(S) 

659,610 

561,137 

98.473  G 

Total  Sunday 

124,512 

.(S) 

236,281 

189,991 

46,290  G 

Grand  Total  . 

906,103 

.(S) 

59,262 

34,664 

24.598  G 

ERIE, 

.  PA. 

3.571,167 

3.856,756 

285,589  L 

Dispatch  Herald 

. (e) 

453,069 

Total  Sunday  .  955,153  785,792 

Grand  Total  .  4,526,320  4,642,548 

Times  published  daily  except  Saturday. 


169,361  G 
116,228  L 


Dispatch  Herald  . (S) 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Enquirer  . 

370.835 

346.175 

24.660  G 

Post  . 

635,081 

566.431 

68.650  G 

Times-Star  .... 

. (e) 

831.827 

752.136 

79.691  G 

■t  Enquirer  .... 

. (S) 

401,842 

370,905 

30,937  G 

Total  Daily  .  938,938  852,804 

Total  Sunday  .  234,929  190,228 

Grand  Total  .  1,173,867  1,043,032 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

iouricr  . (m)  542,795  450,671 


102,721  G 
114,655  G 
64,545  G 
7,297  G 
31,517  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,837,743  1,664.742  173.001  G 

Toral  Sund.ay  .  401.842  370.905  30  937  G 

Grand  Total  .  2.239,585  2,035,647  203,938  G 


Courier . 

542,795 

l*ress  . 

. (e) 

712,707 

Courier  &  Press 

. (S) 

226,973 

Press . 

. (S) 

121,964 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer  . (m)  643,551  576.410 

News  . (e)  576.304  539.851 

Press  . (el  1,056.724  875.550 

••tPl.iin  Dealer  . (S)  453,027  369,970 


Total  Daily  .  1,255,502  1,068,230 

Total  Sunday  .  226,973  232.621 

Grand  ToUal  .  1,482,475  1,300,851 


Courier  merged  with  Press,  Sunday,  January  2,  1939. 


Total  Daily  .  2.276.579  1,991.811 

Total  Sunday  .  4.53,027  .369.970 

Grand  Total  .  2.729,606  2.361,781 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


181.174  G 
83.057  G 

Herald-News  «... 

_ (e)  442,135 

FLINT,  MICH. 

371,242 

284,768  G 
83.057  G 

Journal  . 

- (e)  841,537 

647,773 

Journal  . 

- (S)  130,324 

109,294 

367,825  G 

Grand  Total  . . 

757,067 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

....(ni)  317,797  317,217 


97.262  G 

Dispatch  . 

..(e) 

906.278 

844.314 

61,964  G 

Journal  Gazette  . . 

. . .  (ni) 

317,797 

188,972  G 

Citizen  . 

..(e) 

519.688 

455.237 

64.451  G 

News-Sentinel  . . . 

....(e) 

816,655 

Ohio  State  Journal  . 

. .  (m) 

237,128 

228.327 

8.801  G 

Journal  Gazette  . . 

...(S) 

169,703 

721,118 


Dispatch  . (Si 

Citizen  . (.S) 

Ohio  State  Journal  . . .  (.S') 
Star  . (S) 


Total  Daily  .  1,134,452  1,038,335 

Total  Sunday  .  169,703  155,725 

Grand  Total  .  1,304,155  1,194,060 


Total  Daily  .  1,66.3.094  1.527.878  135.216  G 

Total  Sunday  .  .365.220  262.709  102.511  G 

Grand  Tot.al  .  2.028.314  1.790.587  237.727  G 

Citizen.  Sunday,  and  Ohio  State  Journal.  Sunday,  first 
publication  Nov.  6.  1938. 


FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 


Star-Telegram  . . 

. . . .  (m) 

256,609 

248,752 

Star-Telegram  . . , 

. (e) 

599,737 

560,518 

Press  . 

. (e) 

383,058 

373,194 

Star-Telegram  . . . 

....(S) 

136,073 

137,610 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

News  . (m>  683.860 

Times-Herald  . (el  95.3.416 

Dispatch-Journal  . (el  535.640 

Tournal  . (el  . 

Disp,atch  . (el  . 

vNews  . (S)  251.489 

Times-Herald  . (SI  227.162 

I'ispatch  . (SI  . 


Total  Daily  .  1,239,404  1,182,464 

Total  Sund.ay  .  136,073  137,610 

Grand  Total  .  1,375,477  1,320,074 

FREEPORT-HEMPSTEAD,  N.  Y. 

Review  &  Star . (el  836.808  933,518 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

nee  . (el  578,349  499,200 

Bee  . (S)  87,107  91,783 


Tot"1  Daily  .  2,172.916  2.251.101 

To'.a1  Sunday  .  478.651  507.664 

Grand  Total  .  2.651.567  2.758.765 


78  185  L 
29.01.3  L 
107.198  L 


1 938.  Paper 

now  known  .ns 

Journal-Dispatch. 

’ 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

T''urn,->1  . . . . 

. (m) 

.345.509 

277.465 

68.044  G 

Herald  . . . . 

. f^) 

670.373 

534.926 

135.447  G 

News  . 

. (e) 

898.850 

700.792 

198.058  G 

Tournal 

. (S) 

105.531 

78.219 

27.312  G 

News  . 

137.125 

96.175 

40,950  G 

Grand  Total  .  665,456  590,983  74,4;' 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  . (m)  420,886  405,954  D  • 

Post-Star  (m)  and  Times  (e)  sold  in  combination.  I.' 
of  Post-Star  given. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot  . (ml  538,818  475,960 

Telegraph  . (e)  437,401  451,159  l-v' 


Tot-d  Daily  .  1.914.7.32  1,513.18.3  401.549  G 

Total  Sunday  .  242.656  1 74.394  68.262  G 

Grand  Total  .  2.157,388  1.687,577  469,811  0 


DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News  _ (ml  279.789  290.621 

Post  . (el  812.680  801.713 

Rocky  Mt.  News  _ (SI  .34.069  45.198 

Post  . (SI  198.667  178.364 


Grand  Total  .  976,219  927,119  493tf 

The  News  (e)  carries  the  same  amount  of  advenisic!' 
the  Patriot  (m). 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant  . (m)  337,038  294,078  42.9» 

Times  . (e)  1,036,862  1,007,673 

Courant  . (S)  257,268  261,888  4-1 


Tot.i1  Daily  .  1.092.469  1.092.3.34 

Total  .Sunday  .  2.32.7.36  223.562 

Grand  Total  .  1.325,205  1,315,896 


Total  Daily  .  1,373,900  1,301,751 

Total  Sunday  .  257.268  261.888 

Grand  Total  .  1,631,168  1,563,639 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

. (m)  377,465  .358.362 


32.254  L 

Register  . 

, . ,  (m) 

377,465 

56.959  G 

Tribune  . 

....(e) 

551.515 

5,171  L 

Register  . 

.... (S) 

204.776 

127,572  G 

Total  Daily  . . . , 

928.980 

51,788  G 

Total  Sunday  , , 

204.776 

179,360  G 

Crand  Total  , .  . 

1.133,756 

Chronicle . 

. (e) 

916,971 

838,541 

Post  . 

. (m) 

561.093 

481,719 

Press  . 

. (e) 

485.332 

435.033 

Chronicle  . 

. (S) 

225,325 

216.149 

••Post . 

. (S) 

234,723 

187,285 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Times  . 

. (e) 

645,513 

470,758 

174,755  G 

Kree  Press  . . . 

. (m) 

630,157 

484.663 

145.494  G 

News  . 

. (e) 

1.174.918 

1,020.796 

154.122  G 

•Times  . 

. (S) 

266.440 

217.201 

49.239  G 

Free  Press  . . . 

. (S) 

170,014 

160.275 

9.739  G 

■tNews  . 

. (S) 

429.106 

372,887 

56.219  G 

Total  Daily  .  1,963.396  1,755.293 

Total  Sunday  .  460.048  403.434 

Grand  Total  .  2,423,444  2,158,727 

HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 

.\dvcrliscr  . (e)  430,496  381,224 

Herald  Dispatch  , , , .  (m)  424,429  .358,400 

Herald  Advertiser  ...(S)  144,353  108,221 


Total  Daily  . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total 


.  854,925  739.624  U' ' 

.  144,353  108,221  '' 

.  999,278  847,845  ISD 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Total  Daily  .  2.450,588  1,976.217 

Total  Sunday  .  865.560  750,363 

Grand  Total  .  3.316,148  2,726,580 


474,371  G 
1 15,197  G 
589,568  G 


DULUTH,  MINN. 


Herald  . 

. . . . (c) 

467,438 

News  Tribune  . . . . 

. . . .  (m) 

3.36,397 

New's  Tribune  . . . 

....(S) 

122,349 

Total  Daily  . . . 
Total  Sunday  . 
Grand  Total  , . 

803.835 

122,349 

926,184 

1938  linage  not 

available. 

DURHAM.  N.  C. 

Herald  . (m)  316,470 

Sun  . (e)  382,233 

Ilerald-Sun  . (S)  77,720 


Total  Daily  .  1,329,630  1,047,709  281,921  G 

Total  Sunday  .  263,699  287,919  24,220  L 

•Grand  Tot.al  .  1,593,329  1,335,628  257,701  G 


Total  Daily  . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total  . 


316,470 

256,311 

60,159 

G 

382,233 

328.550 

53,683 

G 

77,720 

89,579 

11,859 

L 

698,703 

584,861 

113,842 

G 

77,720 

89,579 

11.859 

L 

776,423 

674,440 

101,983 

G 

News  . 

. (e) 

981,197 

784,198 

Star  . 

. (m) 

611,598 

590,479 

Times  . 

640,562 

452,550 

tStar  . 

. (S) 

303,110 

289,059 

Total  Daily  . 

2,233.357 

1.827,227 

Total  Sunday 

303,110 

289,059 

Grand  Total 

.  2,536,467 

JACKSONVILLE. 

2,116,286 

FLA. 

Times-Union 

552,574 

480,513 

Journal  . 

516,723 

494,178 

Times-Union  . . , 

. (S) 

203,921 

197,716 

Total  Daily  . 

1,069,297 

974,691 

Total  Sunday 

203,921 

197,716 

Grand  Total  . 

1,273,218 

1,172,407 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Journal  . (e)  353,924  372,229 

Post  . (m)  365,218  343,831 


719,142  716,060 


June  Linage  in  Leading  Cities 


39 


JULY  2  2,  1939 


1 


^in  or  I 
49,2>0 
16,632 
10,612 


JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

1939  1938  Gain  or  Loss 

Tnliune  . (o)  003,220  549,724  53,496  G 

Tribiaic  fi  I  '"Id  in  combination  with  Democrat  (m). 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


.(e) 

.(e) 


65.852 

10,612 

■6,4M 

32,198 

53,936 

44,701 


founi.il 


.(S) 

.(S) 


334.704 

097,488 

(.89,465 

74.951 

347.279 


309,497 

711,960 

(.34,051 

88,228 

312,480 


86,1341 

44,7011 

130,835 

92,124 

95,148 

105,009 


187^72(1: 

5,648  IT 
181,624< 

2,  1939. 

70J9S 

193,764 

21.030 


214,794 

5!^' 

95.5.': 

13,978 


96, i;: 
i3,9:< 
110,09: 

7,85: 

39.21! 

9,864 

1.537 


56.947 

1337 

55,403 


96,71 


79.149 


74,47.’ 


t  14.: 
ition.  L: 


9  493 

advcrtisini 


Total  Daily  .  1.721.717  1.655,508 

Total  Sunday  .  422.230  400,708 

Irand  Tnt.il  .  2.143,947  2.056,216 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

„ai  . (m)  431.227  .365.596 

,  Syiitinel  . (e)  510.211  434,415 

mil  . (S)  107.727  131.319 

Sentinel  . (S)  135,019  144.373 


Total  Daily  .  941.4.38  .800,011 

Total  .Sunday  .  242.746  275,692 

Grand  Tntal  .  1.184.184  1.075.70.3 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


25.267  G 
14.472  L 
55,414  G 
13.277  I, 
34.799  G 

66,209  G 
21.522  G 
87,731  G 

65.631  (1 
75,796  G 
23,592  L 
9.354  L 

141.427  G 
32.946  L 
108.481  G 


(.tniit'ft  . 

.  .(m) 

745.182 

627.578 

117.604  G 

News  . 

.  . .  (m) 

402,877 

340.859 

62.018  G 

. .  .  (m) 

921.281 

923,041 

1.760  L 

i-iald  Expri  "  . . 

....(e) 

849.918 

791.652 

58,266  G 

Vnu  c  .  .... 

. . . .  (e) 

393.598 

317.956 

75.642  G 

■  xainiticr  . 

...(S) 

400.669 

359,892 

40.777  G 

Tiroes  . 

. ..(S) 

353.704 

356,607 

2.903  L 

Total  Daily  . . .  . 

3.312,856 

3.001.086 

311.770  G 

Total  Sumlav  . . 

754.373 

716,499 

37,874  G 

Grand  Total  .  . . 

4,067,229 

3.717,585 

349.644  G 

( r-Journal 

nee  . 

'.rier  Jcjurnal 


LOUISVILLE.  KY. 


.  .  ( m ) 
.  .(e) 
,  ,(.S) 


Total  Daily 
Total  Sunday 
(irand  Total  . 

MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

nionl.tader  . (e)  451.457  404.557 


747.671 

871.2.37 

333.941 

1.618.908 

333.941 

1.952.849 


751,981 

757.453 

294.793 

1.509.434 

294.793 
1.804.227 


4.310  I, 
1  13.784  C 
39,148  (i 

109,474  G 
39,148  G 
148.(.22  G 

46.900  G 


I'nicin  (m)  and  Leader  (e)  sold  in  comliinalion  only, 
of  Dnion  (m)  only  is  shown. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


ill  .Aiipeal  ..(m) 

iiitar  . (e) 

'al  .Appeal  .(.S) 


745,904 

470.332 

274.913 


642,118 

389,718 

271.895 


Total  Daily  . 
Total  Sunday- 
Grand  Total 


1.031,836 

271,895 


_  1.216.236 

_  274.913 

_  1.491.149  1.303.731 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

(m)  (>20,009  568,015 

,.(e)  448.440  400,789 

.(S)  194.926  183,024 

.(S)  93,534  94,556 

968.804 
288.460  277,580 

.  1,356,909  1.246,-384 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Total  Daily  .  1,068.449 

Total  Sunday  .... 
rand  Total  . 


103.786  G 
.80.614  G 
3.018  (i 

184.400  G 
3.018  G 
187,418  G 

51.994  G 
47,651  G 
11,902  G 
1.022  L 

99,645  G 
10.880  G 
110,525  G 


.  . . .  (m) 

342,258 

318.293 

23,965  ( : 

. (e) 

1,191.550 

983.809 

207,741  G 

. (e) 

188,568 

184,617 

396,220 

137.201 

3,951  G 

....(S) 

165.094 

27.893  G 

....(S) 

351,794 

293.641 

58,153  G 

'tr.tinel 
!■  arnal 


Total  Daily  .  1,722.376  1,882,939 

Total  .Sunthay  .  516.888  430,842 

Grand  Total  .  2,239,264  2.313,781 

Array  discontinued  January  14.  1939. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


160,563  L 
86,046  G 
74.517  L 


•'T.di  . 

. . . .  (e) 

640.319 

642,878 

2.559 

L 

ribuiic  . 

....(d) 

589.228 

597,341 

8,113 

I. 

‘.i:  . . . 

. . .  . (e) 

531.486 

409.413 

122.073 

<; 

J'-uriial . 

...(S) 

140,880 

150,939 

10,059 

L 

Tribune 

...(S) 

261.238 

283,645 

22,407 

L 

Total  Daily  . . . . 

1,761.033 

1, (>49,632 

111.401 

c 

lotal  Sunday  . , 

402.118 

434.584 

32,466 

L 

Grand  Total  .  . . 

2,163.151 

2.084.216 

78,935 

(7 

. (e) 

I  u  . (m) 

r;.'''''’''-  •••  . (e) 


MODESTO,  CALIF. 

_ (e)  388.756  .343,351 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 


I’atrie 


Patiif 


.  (e) 
.(e) 
.(S) 


1, 092.31; 
421,542 

928.314 

127.315 
240.669 
102.931 


1,131,218 
410.785 
919,218 
1 28,203 
236,807 
86,582 


Daily  .  2.810.152  2.826.231 

Total  Sunilav 
'tarid  T..t.d'  .  ... 


102.931  86,582 

.  2.913.083  2,912.813 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

.(e)  451.662 

.(m)  402.826 

.  .(S)  95.098 


354.005 

372,907 

86,932 


iJaily  .  854,488  726,912 

.Sunday  .  95,098  86,932 

'“nd  Total  .  949,586  813.844 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

. (e)  542,866  472,920 

. (m)  498.373  .389.671 

'""ean  . (S)  202..304  186,173 


Trnni 


45.405  G 


38.906  I, 
10.757  G 
9,096  G 
888  L 
3,862  < ; 
16,349  G 

16,079  I, 
16.  .349  G 
270  (i 

97.657  G 
29,919  G 

8.166  (i 

127,576  G 

8.166  G 
135.742  G 


69.946  G 
108.702  G 
16.131  G 


,  o  a  Daily  .  1.041.239  862,591 

L'owl  Sunday  .  202.304  186,173 

‘  Total  .  1,243,543  1,048.7(>4 


NEWARK.  N.  J. 


•Eagle 


. .  (m) 

. (eT 

. (e) 

. (S) 

. (S) 


.^otal  Daily 

.Snnd.-,v  ■ 
JW-raml  Tot,!!' 


200,784 

1.329,713 

512.371 

213.327 

60,567 

2.042.868 

273,894 


18,966 

1,232,697 

430,-321 

213,589 

95,964 

1,881,984 

309,553 


2,316.762  2,191,537 


1 78.648  G 
16.131  G 
194.779  G 

18.182  L 
97.016  G 
82,050  G 
262  L 
35,397  L 

160.884  G 
35.659  L 
125.225  G 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


1939 

19.38  ( 

>Iain  nr  Lnss 

loiirtial-Criuritr 

. .  . .  ( m ) 

280.866 

24.3.806 

37.060  G 

Register  . 

. (e) 

733.102 

67.3.412 

59.690  ( i 

Kegister  . 

....(S) 

1 39,286 

142.689 

,3.403  1. 

l  otal  Daily  .  . . 

1.013.968 

917,218 

96.750  G 

Total  Sunday 

139,2.86 

142.689 

3,403  L 

t  Irand  Total  .  . 

1.153,254 

1.059.907 

9.3,347  G 

NEW  ORLEANS, 

LA. 

Tinu'S  Dicavune  . 

. .  .  .  (m) 

855,974 

787.538 

68.436  G 

Triliune  . 

.  ...(m) 

238.196 

242.940 

4.744  L 

Item  . 

....(e) 

600,784 

523,795 

76,989  G 

States  . 

. . . . (e) 

444.695 

449,626 

4,931  L 

I  imes-Dicayniu 

States  . 

....(S) 

314.266 

293.521 

20.745  G 

Item-Tribune 

.  . .  .(S) 

238.151 

224.660 

13,491  G 

Total  D.iily  .  .  . 

2.139,649 

2.00,3.899 

135,750  G 

Total  Sundav 

552.417 

518.181 

34.2.36  G 

(Irand  Total 

2.692.066 

2.522.080 

169.986  G 

NEW  YORK,  N. 

Y. 

Times  . 

.  .  .  (m) 

1. 007.405 

925,096 

82.309  ( I 

Ilerald-Trihunc 

.  .  .  .(m) 

750.529 

6.30.093 

120,436  G 

Xews  . 

.  .  .  (m) 

1.185,960 

1.119.871 

66.089  G 

Mirror  . 

.  .  . .  (m) 

329,393 

278.430 

50.96.3  ( ; 

Tournal  American 

....  (e) 

624,848 

617,113 

7.735  G 

Sun  . 

.  ..(e) 

985.862 

937.46.3 

48..399  G 

World  TelcRrani  .  . 

....(e) 

928.803 

902.8.38 

25.965  G 

Dost  . 

. (e) 

427.220 

48.3.477 

56.257  L 

'Jouriud  American 

.  .(S) 

287,514 

260.658 

26.856  G 

Times  . 

....(S) 

805.578 

776.330 

29.248  ( ; 

Mirror  . 

.  ...(S) 

130.489 

121.54.3 

8.946  G 

Xews  . 

....(S) 

442.930 

418.746 

24.184  G 

lerald-'Trihune 

....(S) 

553.099 

535.1.38 

17.961  G 

Total  Daily  ... 

6.240.020 

5.894..381 

345.6.39  G 

Total  Sunday  . 

2.219,610 

2,112.415 

107.195  G 

(Irand  Total 

8.459.630 

8.006.796 

152.8.34  G 

BROOKLYN,  N. 

Y. 

Kagle  . 

, . . .  .  (e) 

523.260 

567.614 

44.354  L 

Home  Talk  Section  . 

58.200 

85,440 

47.240  1. 

Island  Xews  Section  .... 

22.613 

99.3.31 

76,718  L 

Kagle  . 

.  .  .  (S) 

196.176 

214.9,35 

18,759  I, 

Total  Daily  .  .  , 

584,073 

752.385 

168.312  L 

Total  Sunday 

196.176 

.214.9.35 

18.759  L 

(Irand  Total 

780.249 

967.320 

187.071  1. 

NIAGARA 

FALLS, 

N.  Y.  ' 

(la/elte  . 

...  (c> 

640.766 

592.189 

48,577  G 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Post-Kn<iuirer 

. (e) 

659.675 

700,966 

41.291  1. 

Tribune  . 

. (e) 

760,266 

703.711 

56.555  G 

Tribune  . 

....(S) 

153.f)70 

14,3.541 

10.129  G 

Total  1  )ail V  .  .  . 

1,419.941 

1.404,677 

15.264  G 

Total  Sunday 

153.670 

14.3.541 

10,129  G 

Grand  Total 

1.573.611 

1,548.218 

25.393  G 

OKLAHOMA  CITY, 

OKLA. 

Oklahoman  . 

. . .  .  (m) 

438,634 

426.214 

12,420  G 

Times  . 

. (e) 

572.082 

564.956 

7.126  G 

.  .  (e) 

3J9,429 

Oklahoman  . 

....(S) 

193.280 

188.005 

5,275  G 

'Oklahoma  .\ew' 

.  .  .  (S) 

90.204 

Total  Daily  .  . . 

1.010.716 

1,320.599 

309,883  1. 

Total  Sunday 

1 93.280 

278.209 

84.929  1. 

(irand  Total  .. 

1.203.996 

1,598.808 

.394  812  L 

Okl.'ihoma  Xews 

discemtinued  February  24,  1959. 

OMAHA,  NEB 

World  Herald  .. 

. (e) 

650,212 

643.240 

6.972  G 

iWorld  Herald  .  . 

....(S) 

211.836 

214,469 

2.633  L 

(Irand  Total  . . 

862.048 

857.709 

4.3.39  G 

World-Herald  sold  in  morninn-eveninK  combination.  Lm- 

a(fe  of  one  edition 

shown. 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journal-T  raiiscrini 

. . .(d) 

718..307 

572.647 

145,660  G 

Star  . 

. (e) 

683,114 

586.253 

96.861  (i 

Journal-T  ranscript 

.  .  .(S) 

134.587 

126.664 

7.923  G 

Star  . 

....(S) 

98,604 

100,598 

1,994  L 

Total  Daily  .  .  . 

1.401.421 

1.158,900 

242.521  G 

Tot.al  Sundav 

233.191 

227.262 

5.929  G 

(irand  Total 

1.6.34.612 

1.. 386. 162 

248,450  G 

PHILADELPHIA, 

PA. 

Evening  Bulletin 

. . . . (e) 

1.004.351 

880,150 

124.201  G 

.  .  .  .  (m) 

713.479 

655.4.30 

58.049  ( . 

-.Xews  . . 

. (e) 

187.829 

244,72.3 

56.894  I, 

Kveninp  Public  lx* 

.Iger  (c) 

855,989 

863,091 

7.102  L 

Record  . 

.  .  .  .  (m) 

428.107 

517.035 

88.928  L 

Inquirer  . 

.... (S) 

479,511 

445,042 

34,469  G 

Record  . 

. . . .(S) 

279,604 

291,168 

11,564  L 

Total  Daily  .  . . 

3,189.755 

3,160.429 

29,326  G 

Total  Sundav 

759.115 

736.210 

22.905  G 

(Irand  Tot.al 

3,948,870 

3,896,6.39 

52,231  G 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Republic  . 

. . . .  (m) 

397.994 

.385.215 

12.779  G 

(i.azettc  . 

. . . .  (e) 

488.416 

461.077 

27.339  G 

Republic  . 

....(S) 

123.725 

115.313 

8.412  G 

T<»tal  Daily  .  . . 

886.410 

846.292 

40.118  (i 

Total  Sunday  . 

123,725 

115,313 

8.412  G 

(Irand  Total  . . 

1.010.135 

961.605 

48,530  G 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Sun-TeleKraph  .  . . 

....(e) 

693.428 

502.521 

190,907  G 

Postdazette  .... 

. . . .  (m) 

515.612 

665.906 

150.294  L 

Press  . 

....(e) 

1.024,937 

766.723 

258.214  G 

*  Sun-Telegraph 

.  . .  ,(S) 

281.712 

214,215 

67,497  G 

il*ress  . 

.  ...(S) 

329.891 

241.981 

87,910  G 

Total  Daily  .  .  . 

2.233.977 

1,935.150 

298.827  G 

Total  Sunday 

611.603 

456.196 

155,407  G 

(Irand  Total 

2.845.580 

2,391,346 

454,2.34  G 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian  . 

.  .  .  .  (m) 

495.451 

466.577 

28.874  G 

Journal  . 

. . . . fe) 

802.197 

78.3.119 

19.078  G 

Xews-Telegram 

....(e) 

290,840 

306.718 

15.878  L 

•'Oregonian  .... 

.  . . .  (S) 

273.036 

205.485 

67,551  G 

tjournal  . 

.  ...(S) 

154.209 

120.756 

33,453  G 

Total  Daily  ... 

1,588.488 

1.556,414 

32.074  G 

Total  Sundav 

427.245 

326.241 

101,004  G 

Grand  Total 

2.015.733 

1.882.655 

1.33.078  G 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


1939  1938  Gain  or  Loss 

Bulletin  . (e)  1.091,336  1.031.023  60,313  (7 

Journal  . (m)  355,530  ,324,783  .30,747  G 

.rrmrn.il  . (S)  213,975  192,163  21.812  G 

Total  Daily  .  1.446..S66  1,355,806  91,060  G 

Tot.al  Sunday  .  213,975  192.163  21,812  G 

Gr.-ind  Total  .  1,660,841  1.547,969  112,872  G 

READING.  PA. 

Kagle  . (e)  646,992  547.208  99,784  G 

Times  . (m)  547,792  471,808  75,984  G 

Kagle  . (S)  28.876  30,828  1,952  L 

Total  Daily  .  1,194,784  1,019,016  175.768  G 

Total  Sunday  .  28.876  30,828  1,952  L 

Grand  Total  .  1,223,660  1,049.844  17.3.816  (i 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

.\ews-Uader  .  ..(e)  1,007,915  918.363  89,552  (7 

Times  Dispatch  . (m)  572.638  518,001  54,6.37  (7 

I'imes  Dispatch  . (S.)  244.625  226,889  17,736  G 

Total  Daily  .  1,580.553  1,436,364  144,189  G 

Tottil  Sunday  .  244.625  226.8.S9  17,736  G 

Gr;ind  Tot.al  .  1,825,178  1,663,253  161.925  G 

ROANOKE,  VA. 

Times  . (m)  259,567  212,284  47.283  G 

W'orld-News  . (e)  472,328  396,301  76,027  G 

Times  . (S)  172,056  137,847  34.209  (7 

Total  Daily  .  731,895  (.08,585  123.310  G 

Tot.il  Sunday  .  172,056  137.847  34,209  G 

Grand  Total  .  903,951  746,432  157.519  G 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Time' rnion  . (e)  920,551  849.392  71.159  G 

Deinis:rat  &  Chronicle  (m)  747,234  740.031  7.203  G 

KveniiiK  .News  . (e)  101,197  . 

Democrat  &  Chronicle  (S)  293.768  224,038  (.9,730  (7 

Total  Daily  .  1,768,982  1.589,423  179,559  G 

Total  Sund.ay  .  293,768  224.038  69,730(7 

Grand  Total  .  2,062.750  1,813.461  249,289  (7 

.New'  new  paper  .\ug.  1,  1938. 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Kegister  Republic  _ (e)  591,037  528,147  62,890(7 

Star  . (m)  480,954  4.32,087  48,867  (7 

Star  . (S)  102,624  88,582  14,042  G 

Total  Daily  .  1.071.991  960.234  111.757  G 

Total  -Siindtiy  .  102.624  88,582  14,042  (7 

Grand  Total  .  1,174.615  1,048.816  125,799(7 

.Star  (m)  piil.lishrsl  daily  except  .Monday. 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

ITiion  . (m)  256,354  273,194  16,840  1. 

Bee  . (e)  776,488  765,506  10,982  G 

ITiioii  . (S)  92.247  111,042  18,795  1. 

Total  D.ailv  .  1,032..842  1.038.700  5,858  1. 

Total  Sunday  .  92.247  111.042  18,795  L 

Grand  Total  .  1,125.089  1,149,742  24,653  L 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe  Democrat  . (m)  544,543  500.092  44.451  G 

Dost  Dispatch  . (e)  849,703  797,095  52,608  (7 

Star-Times  . (e)  602.730  603.789  1,059  1. 

((Tlobe-Democrat  _ (S)  233.296  238,263  4,967  1. 

Dost-Dispatch  . (S)  356.,383  306,383  50,000  G 

Total  Daily  .  1,996,976  1.900.976  96,000  (7 

Total  Sunday  .  589,679  544.646  45,0.3.3  (7 

Gr.and  Total  .  2,586.655  2,445,622  141,03.3  G 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Dioneer  Dress  . (m)  596,406  551,950  44.456  G 

Dispatch  . (e)  775,916  669,201  106.715  G 

Pioneer  Dress  . (S)  232.156  154,956  77.200  G 

Total  Daily  .  1,372,322  1,221,151  151,171  (7 

Total  Sunday  .  232.156  154,956  77,200  (7 

Grand  Total  .  1,604,478  1.376,107  228,371  (7 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 

Light  . (e)  514.948  511.658  .3,290  (7 

Kxpress  . (m)  312.3(>0  268,428  43,932  G 

Neyys  . (c)  624.800  509,734  115,066  (7 

•Light  . (S)  232,351  223.700  8,651  (7 

Kxpress  . . (S)  208,825  174,621  34,204  (7 


Total  Daily  .  1,452.108  1.289,820  162.288  G 

Total  Sunday  .  441,176  398.321  42,855  (7 

Grand  Total  .  1,893.284  1.688.141  205,143  (7 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union  . (m)  441,829  415,511  26,318(7 

Sun  . (e)  450,544  397,937  52.607  G 

Trihiim  . (e)  726,403  691,865  34,5.38(7 

Union  . (S)  204,247  211,210  6.963  L 

Sun  . (S)  69.898  72,721  2,823  1. 

Total  Daily  .  1,618.776  1.505.313  113,463  (7 

Tot.-il  Siind-ay  .  274.145  283,931  9,786  L 

(7rand  Tot.al  .  1.892,921  1,789,244  103.677  (7 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle  . (m)  474,002  492,863  18.861  L 

Kxaminer  . (m)  674.932  629‘.401  45.531  (7 

Call  Bulletin  . (e)  597.016  630,908  33.892  L 

.\cws  . (e)  587.376  646.065  58.689  1, 

Chronicle  . (S)  182.636  171.744  10.892  (7 

•Examiner  . (S)  383,983  342.887  41,096  G 


Total  Daily  .  2,333.326  2,399.237  65.911  L 

Total  .Siimhay  .  566,619  514.631  51.988  (7 

Gr.ind  Tot.al  .  2,899,945  2,913.868  13,923  L 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

G.izette  . (m)  714,456  660.079  54.377  G 

Union  Star  . (e)  612,511  600,308  12,203  G 

Gr.ind  Total  .  1.326,967  1,260,387  66,580  0 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribune  . (m)  506,909  458.065  48.844  G 

Times  . (e)  806,353  775,514  30.839  G 

Scrantoni,an  . (S)  192.646  210,436  17,790  L 

Total  Daily  .  1.313.262  1,233.579  79,683  G 

Total  Sunday  .  192.646  210.436  17,790  1, 

Grand  Total  .  1,505,908  1.444,015  61,893  G 

(Continued  on  paqe  40) 
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SEATTLE,  WASH. 


TORONTO.  ONT.,  CANADA 


WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 


I’ost-lntelliRcTict'r  ....  (m^ 

Star  . (c) 

Times  . (et 

*Post-Intenigeiicer  .  .(S^ 
Times  . (S) 


1939 

19.38 

Gain  or  Los*^ 

19.39 

19.38 

Gain  or  Loss 

427.801 

382.797 

45.004  G 

Globe  &•  Mail... 

.  .  .  .  (m) 

605,647 

579.749 

25.898  G 

331.983 

255,343 

76,640  G 

Telegram  . 

....(e) 

1.036.255 

1.095.529 

59,274  L 

749.950 

729.170 

20,780  ('. 

Star  . 

.  ..(e> 

1.1.52.993 

1.23.3.970 

80,977  L 

268.434 

211.069 

193.578 

182,109 

74.856  G 
28.960  G 

St.ir  . 

. .  .  . (w) 

77.598 

89,145 

11,547  L 

Twin  City  Sentinel. ...  (e) 

Journal  . (ni) 

Journal  &  Sentinel.  .  ,  .(S) 


1938  Gain  or  L. 
333,747  67  251' 
284.281  56'.2« 

102,995  9,6W{ 


Total  Daily 
Total  Siinilay 
Grand  Total 


1.509,734  1,367,310  142.424  0 

479.503  375.687  103.816  G 

1.989.237  1.742,997  246,240  G 


2.872.493  2.998.393 


SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 


TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Times  . (e)  727.180  5.54.727  172.453  G 

Times-.'\dvertiser  ....(S)  72.054  65,432  6.622  G 


Total  Daily  . 

Total  Sunday  .  112.602  102.995  9'm; 

Grand  Total  .  8  5  9,128  7  26,02  3  133joi 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegram  . (m)  611,510  470,962  UO.S^jr 

Gazette  &  Post . (e)  676.696  547,033  129661' 

Post  . (e)  .  284,081 

Telegram  . (S)  174,465  1  44,8  3  9  29, 


746.526  623,028  123  498 
112.602  102.995  9;6o; 


lournal  . 

.  .(d3 

323.291 

300.941 

22.3.50  G 

'Tribime  . 

...  (el 

J66,01Q 

251.168 

14.851  G 

Journal  . 

.  .  .  (.<53 

63.700 

66.165 

2,465  L 

Total  Dailv  .  .  . . 

.589.310 

552.109 

.37.201  G 

Total  Siindav  ,  . 

63.700 

66.165 

2.465  L 

Grand  Tot:il  .  .  , 

653.010 

618.274 

34.736  G 

Grand  Total  .  799.234  620,159  179.075  G 

Times  (e)  and  St.ate  G  zette  (ni)  sold  in  combination. 
Linage  of  one  edition.  Times  (e)  given.  Both  of  these  e<li- 
tions  are  published  5  days  of  each  week. 


TROY.  N.  Y. 

Record  . (m)  612.274  521,085  91.189  G 

Record  (m)  sold  in  combin.ation  with  Times  (e). 


SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


News  Times  . (e) 

Tribune  . (e) 

NewTimes  . <S) 

Tribune  . (S) 


TULSA.  OKLA. 

Tribune  .  (e)  517.087  474.865  42.222  G 

World  . (m)  525.293  421,199  104.094  G 

Trib' ne  . (S)  96.204  116.362  20,158  1. 

World  . (S>  140,411  139.755  656  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,288,206  1,302,076  Ugyo! 

Total  Sunday  .  174,465  144,839  29'626G 

Grand  Total  .  1.462,671  1,446,915  ISjSfG 

Post  discontinued  Oct.  1,  1938.  Changed  to  Gai^  8 
Post  on  that  day. 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator  &  Telegra  n  (e)  78  7,8  3  3  6  7  7,94  5  109,8#' 

Vindicator  &  Telegram  (S)  161,918  142.007  19,911fi 


Total  I'lailv  .  670.310  818.700  148..390  L 

Total  Sunday  .  92.405  100,013  7.6081, 

Gr.and  Total'  .  .  ..  762.715  918.713  155.998  L 

News-Times  discontinued  Dec.  27,  1938. 


Total  Daily  .  1.042.380  896.064  146,316  G 

Total  Sunday  .  2.36.615  256.117  19.502  1. 

Grand  Total  .  1.278.995  1.152,181  126,814  G 


Gr.and  Total  .  949,751  819.952  129,79!'; 

Figures  Supplied  by  Publishers 
BRONX  INEW  YORK  CITY) 

Home  News  . (e)  207,563  237,910  30.3471 

Home  News . (S)  75,906  78,999  3,09i[ 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman -Review  ..(ml  334.734  3 


Chronicle  . (et 

Press  . (el 

■•Spokesman-Review  ..(S' 


13.133  G 
51,436  G 
177.073  I. 
7.114  G 


Total  D.ailv  .  931.347  1,043,851  112,504  L 

Total  Sund.ay  .  187.486  180.372  7.114  G 

Gr.and  Total  .  1.118.833  1.224.223  105.390  L 

Press  discontinued  publication  March  18,  1939. 


Times-Herald 

. (d) 

853.309 

Post  . 

.  . .  .  (m) 

653.895 

News  . 

. (e) 

560.5.89 

Star  . 

. (e) 

1.558,221 

. (e) 

T’me'J-Herald 

. (S) 

3.38.527 

f.Star  . 

- (S) 

430,394 

Post  . 

. (S) 

253.383 

Grand  Total  .  383,469  316,909 

KANSAS  CITY,  KAN. 

Kansan  . (e)  222,516  260,337 

Kansan  . (S)  78,498  92,295 


.  301,014  352,632 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Journal  . 

. (e) 

632.077 

596.020 

Herald  . 

. (e) 

689,759 

575.403 

Post-Standard 

....  (m) 

472.740 

421.716 

•American  . 

...  .(S) 

135,399 

122.293 

Herald  . 

_ (S) 

63.060 

60.848 

Post-Standard  . . . 

. (S3 

66.161 

68.269 

1.794.576 

1.593,139 

Total  Sunday 

264.'?i20 

251.410 

Grand  Total 

2.059.196 

1.844.549 

TACOMA.  WASH. 

News-Tribune  , . . 

. (e3 

488.232 

433.763 

. . .  .  (e^ 

363.179 

356,931 

News-Tribune  .  - . 

. (S3 

130.505 

112,938 

Total  Dailv  .  . 

851.411 

790,694 

Total  Sundav 

130.505 

112,938 

Grand  Total 

981.916 

903,632 

36.057  G 
114.356  G 
51.024  G 
13.106  G 
2.212  G 
2.108  L 


Total  Daily  .  3.62‘>.014  3..3.88.S65  237,149  G 

Tot.al  Sunday  .  1.022.304  998..365  23.9.39  G 

Grand  Total  .  4.648.318  4.387.2.30  261.088  G 

.\s  the  majority  of  the  Morning  Herald  linage  (464.383) 
for  June.  1938.  ran  in  combination  with  the  Times  that  linage 
is  not  included  in  the  city  total.  Times-Herald  first  pub¬ 
lication  Feb.  1,  1939. 


Standard-Times 

.-..(e) 

430,178 

402,486 

27,692: 

Mercury  . 

. . .  (m) 

412,188 

377,860 

34.32! 

Standard-Time;,  . . . 

...(S) 

30,156 

48.818 

18.662: 

Total  Daily  . . . . 

842,366 

780.346 

62.02« 

Total  Sunday  . . 

30,156 

48,818 

18.662: 

(jrand  Total  ... 

872,522 

829,164 

43,35! 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  MACY  GROUP 


201.4.37  G 
13.210  G 
214,647  G 


New  Rochelle  Standanl 

Star  . 

Ossining  Citizen-Regis¬ 
ter  . I 


Vonkers  Herald-States¬ 
man  . 


(e) 

219.371 

183.045 

36.326 

G 

(e) 

485.362 

469,253 

16,109 

(2 

'(e) 

484,022 

488,701 

4,679 

L 

(e) 

242,784 

198.404 

44.380 

G 

(e) 

370.011 

321,203 

48.808 

G 

(e) 

229.228 

174,035 

55,193 

G 

•  e) 

421,322 

495.675 

74,353 

L 

(e) 

416.641 

(e) 

309,442 

317,106 

7,664 

L 

3.178.183 

2.647,422 

530,761 

G 

Group  Total  .  3.178.183  2.647,422  530,76 

WTiite  Plains  Dispatch  first  publication  March  1,  1939. 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 

.  (m)  150.119  108,226 


WICHITA,  KAN. 


Times  . 

. (m) 

150.119 

Blade  . 

. (e) 

932.166 

News-Hee  . 

. (e) 

Times  . 

. (S) 

261.140 

335,679 


41.893  G 
256.8.31  G 


Beacon  . 

. (e) 

489,760 

410.220 

79,540  G 

Eagle  . 

.306,020 

287,592 

18,428  G 

Kagle  . 

. (e) 

401.370 

358,593 

42,777  G 

Beacon  . 

. (S) 

183,405 

208.957 

25,552  L 

Eagle  . 

. (S) 

135,225 

152,847 

17,622  L 

Total  Daily  . . 
Total  Sunday 
Gran<l  Total 


1.082.285  1.119.240 
261.140  204.971 

1,343,425  1.324,211 


Total  Daily  .  1,197,150  1.056,405  140,745  G 

Total  Sunday  .  318.630  .361,804  43,174  L 

Grand  Total  .  1,515,780  1,418.209  97,571  G 


MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING  IN  AMERICA* 
WEEKLY,  COMIC  WEEKLY  AND  "THIS 
WEEK'*— JUNE,  1939 

•“.X.MF.RICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage— 47,176  lints  r- 
"COMIC  WEEKLY”  Linage — 11, 109  Tines  is  included  in 
Sunday  figures  of  the  following  papers;  Albany  T:'7> 
Union,  .Atlanta  American,  Baltimore  American.  Boston 
vertiser,  Chicago  Herald-E^niiner,  Detroit  Times.  .\lilsa:sr 
Sentinel.  New  York  Journal  American,  Pittsburgh  S; 
Telegraph.  San  Antonio  Light,  Syracuse  American,  We: 
ington  Times-Herald. 

•“A.MERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage  60,207  lines:  C05i:; 
WEEKLY  Linage  11,109  lines  in  the  Los  .Angeles  Exjnrr 
San  Francisco  Examiner  and  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

"“.AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage— 47,176  lines  in -i 
Buffalo  Courier  Express,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Honm 
Post,  Minneapolis  Journal,  Nashville  Tennessean. 

■•“THIS  VVEEK’’  Linage  -19,3'»8  lines  is  included  a) 
the  Sunday  figures  of  the  following  papers:  Atlanta  Jonm. 
Baltimore  Sun,  Birmingham  News  &  -Age  Ilerald,  Bom  ' 
Herald,  Buffalo  Times,  Chicago  Daily  News  (Eve.),  Cn :■ 
nati  Enquirer,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Dallas  News,  Ik:  :'  . 
News.  Indianapolis  Star,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  It 
waukee  Journal,  Minneapolis  Tribune,  New  Orleans  » 
Tribune,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Omaha  World-Hr 
Philadelphia  Record,  Pittsburgh  Press.  St.  Louis  (» 
Democrat,  Washington  Star;  19,060  lines  in  the  lats  Anf  | 
Times,  Portland  Journal  and  Spokane  Spokesman  Review  I  | 


Photog  Arrested  and 
Released  at  N.  Y.  Fair 

Theodore  Kell,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  photographer,  was  held  un¬ 
der  technical  arrest  by  New  York 
World’s  Fair  police  on  July  14,  while 
attempting  to  take  pictures  of  naval 
and  military  ceremonies  in  the  Fair’s 
Cotirt  of  Peace  in  celebration  of  Bas¬ 
tille  Day,  the  French  national  holiday. 
He  was  released  after  other  photog¬ 
raphers  refused  to  photograph  the 
ceremonies  while  he  was  in  custody. 

Kell  was  arrested  by  order  of  Lieut. - 
Col.  Oliver  L.  Spiller,  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  staff  at  Camp  George  Washing¬ 
ton  on  the  Fair  grounds.  In  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  secure  good  pictures  of  the 
detachments  of  sailors  from  French 
cruisers  visiting  the  city,  Kell  stepped 
out  of  the  crowd  to  a  point  next  to 
Lieut.-Col.  Spiller. 

Spiller  ordered  him  back  but  Kell 
demurred,  saying  he  could  not  make 
good  pictures  from  there  and  that 
“the  boss  isn’t  going  to  like  this.” 
The  army  officer  replied:  “It’s  just  too 
bad  for  your  boss,”  and  siunmoned 
two  Fair  officers  who  forcibly  escorted 
him  off  the  Court  of  Peace  to  a  point 
in  front  of  the  Yugoslavian  Pavilion. 

In  seizing  Kell,  the  Fair  police  vio¬ 
lated  a  rule  forbidding  them  to  lay 
hands  on  anyone.  Despite  his  pro¬ 
tests,  Kell  was  held  imtil  George 
Rhem,  of  the  Fair’s  press  department. 


arranged  for  his  release.  No  formal  Following  the  incident  and  the  pro-  Whalen,  issued  orders  that  no  jsi^ 
charge  was  made  against  him,  nor  was  tests  of  other  photographers,  Julius  paper  photographers  were  to  be  ;  (jj 
he  booked  at  any  police  precinct.  C.  Holmes,  assistant  to  Grover  A.  terfered  with.  caj 
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Farmville,  Va.,  July  14,  after  several 
weeks’  illness. 

Professor  James  Weber  Linn,  63, 

- >7 ADD  TO  author,  newspaper  columnist,  Illinois 

rUDOLPHE  DE  Z^P.  72,  veter^an  legislator  and  professor  of  En- 

new^an,who  (livided^s  tme  be-  University  of  Chicago, 

tueen  his  occupa  ^  summer  home  in 

jcorresponden  or  e  ng  Lakeside,  Mich.,  of  leukemia.  He  had 

li  ritnes-Hero  d,  an  is  avoca  ions  o  served  as  a  columnist  on  the  old  Chi- 
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Washington 

Times- tieraia,  ana  nis  avocations  of 
instructor  in  foreign  languages  and 
interior  decorating,  died  there  re¬ 
cently,  following  a  long  illness.  A 
fi^miliar  figure  for  many  years  at 
White  House  press  conferences  where 
be  was  addressed  as  “Count"  by 
President  Roosevelt,  Mr.  de  Zapp  was 
known  for  his  practice  of  interrupting 
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cago  Herald,  Chicago  Herald-Ex¬ 
aminer  and  the  Chicago  Times  for  16 
years. 

William  J.  Hines,  71,  retired  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Lander  (Wyo.)  Evening 
Post  and  former  publisher  of  papers 
_  _  in  Dubois  and  Corry,  Pa.,  died  in 
profound  discussions  of  national  and  Lander  July  16. 

international  problems  to  inquire  Pettersen  B.  Marzeni,  author  and 
concerning  municipal  affairs  emd  ap-  motion  picture  editor  of  Birmingham 
pointments  of  minor  Washington  city  (Ala.)  News  for  many  years  died 
Joiak,  his  function  being  that  of  July  5  in  a  Birmingham  hospital. 


covering  “local”  happenings  at  the 
White  House.  He  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  first  writers  to  syndicate  a 
Washington  column. 

Richard  Chaney,  27,  advertising 
manager,  Newport  (Ark.)  Independ- 
oit,  drowned  in  White  River  near 
that  city  July  15.  Chaney,  who  was 
a  member  of  a  small  party  on  an  out¬ 
ing,  had  swum  across  the  river  and 
was  returning  when  he  tired  and  was 
caught  by  a  strong  current.  Chaney 


Mrs.  Joseph  J.  McAuliffe,  50,  wife 
of  the  managing  editor  of  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  died  July  14 
at  a  St.  Louis  hospital. 

Fred  R.  Marvin,  71,  author  of  “Fool’s 
Gold”  and  well-known  newsp>aper 
editor,  died  suddenly  July  12  in  his 
Putney,  Vt.  home  of  a  heart  attack. 
He  began  in  1903  with  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Review.  Later 
he  founded  and  edited  the  Mountain 
States  Banker  and  Mountain  States 


was  in  newspaper  work  at  Perry  and  Mineral  Age,  and  worked  for  the  Las 


Vinita,  Okla.,  before  going  to  New- 
pert  recently.  His  mother  and  two 
sisters,  and  a  brother  survive. 

James  H.  Hoskins,  79,  founder  and 
president  of  the  A1  Fresco  Advertis¬ 
ing  Co.,  St.  Louis  since  1896,  died  at 
his  residence  there  July  15.  Death 
was  attributed  to  infirmities  of  old 
age.  Survivors  include  a  son,  Ar¬ 
thur  C.,  manager  of  the  A1  Fresco 
Advertising  Co.,  and  a  sister. 

Rodney  Burris,  36,  district  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post- 
Intelligencer,  was  drowned  recently 
in  St.  Avis  Bay,  Hood’s  Canal,  Wash., 
when  his  small  skiff  capsized. 

JotUi  Y  Richards,  41,  drama  editor  of 
"  - '  Toledo  Times  and  conductor  of  a 
weekly  art  column  “Charting  Art” 
died  July  15  in  a  local  hospital  from 
co  aplications  following  a  major  oper- 
which  he  imderwent  several 
ieks  ago.  Mr.  Richards  spent  his 
Ci  '.ire  career  on  Toledo  newspapers. 
'Angus  McNeill,  79,  a  staff  cartoon- 
isKon  the  Chicago  Evening  American, 
di  i  July  15  in  Grant  Hospital,  Chi- 
cigo.  He  had  worked  on  papers  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Louisville, 
"lincinnati  and  Chicago.  About  40 
'years  ago  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  staff.  He  was  an 
organizer  of  the  old  Chicago  Press 
Club. 

^CHiE  Hall  Galloway,  38,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Farmville  (Va.) 
herald  since  1931,  died  at  his  home  in 
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Animas  (Cal.)  Democrat  and  the 
Pueblo  (Col.)  Morning  Chieftain.  In 
1925,  Marvin  became  editor-in-chief 
of  the  New  York  Daily  Commercial, 
serving  three  years. 

Joseph  R.  Kathrens,  76,  first  re¬ 
porter  of  Ed  Howe’s  Atchison  (Kan.) 
Globe  died  last  week  in  a  Dayton,  O., 
hospital  following  an  operation.  Since 
his  retirement  in  1922  he  has  lived  at 
Sunshine  Lodge  at  West  Milton,  O. 
Mr.  Kathrens  according  to  an  outline 
of  his  life  prepared  shortly  before  his 
death,  joined  the  Atchison  Globe  in 
1878  as  a  printers’  devil  and  was 
“graduated”  as  the  Globe’s  first  paid 
reporter.  Subsequently  he  bought 
the  Sioux  City  Times  and  later  sold 
it  when  he  became  chief  of  awards 
for  Agriculture  at  the  World’s  Co¬ 
lumbian  Fair. 


W.  GRADY  KINSOLVING 

W.  Grady  Kinsolving,  49,  publisher 
of  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller- 
Times  died  July  18  in  a  Temple,  Tex., 
hospital.  Mr.  Kinsolving  resigned  as 
traffic  manager  of  the  West  Texas 
Utility  Company  and  as  president  of 
the  West  Texas  Fair  Association  at 
Abilene  to  go  to  Ckirpus  Christ!  to 
take  charge  of  the  Caller-Times  which 
he  and  associates  purchased  from 
W.  E.  Pope  in  March  of  1928.  Prior 
to  joining  the  Utility  Company,  he  was 
with  the  Dallas  News.  His  wife,  a 
daughter  and  four  sisters  survive. 


Backer  Wants  'Post' 

To  Serve  Majority 

continued  from  page  7 

of  the  Post  was  announced,  he  has 
visited  all  of  the  paper’s  departments. 
Genial,  companionable,  he  draws  no 
lines  in  his  eager  search  “to  learn  the 
business.” 

He  has  made  many  changes  since  he 
assumed  the  key  spot.  One  of  his  first 
official  acts  was  payment  in  full,  with 
interest,  to  all  employes  who  had  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  Employes’  Deposit  Fund, 
used  by  the  former  management  to 
defray  expenses. 

He  restored  half  of  the  salary  cuts 
for  practically  all  Post  executives.  The 
other  half  is  scheduled  for  Septem¬ 
ber. 

He  has  added  a  page  of  comics,  giv¬ 
ing  the  evening  daily  two  full  comic 
pages. 

He  hired  Rollin  Kirby. 

To  Expand  Paper’s  Features 

For  the  future,  he  said,  he  plans  to 
expand  the  paper’s  feature  depart¬ 
ments,  although  he  declined  to  be  more 
specific  on  the  subject. 

The  paper’s  general  staff  also  will 
be  enlarged. 

He  stated  he  is  experimenting  with 
the  Post’s  typography  with  a  view  to 
changes  in  make-up. 

Mrs.  Backer,  he  said,  who  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  visitor  at  the  newspaper  office, 
has  plans  to  write  a  daily  column, 
although  there  is  nothing  more  defin¬ 
ite  to  announce  along  that  line  at  this 
time. 

“Mrs.  Backer  is  mainly  interested  in 
a  woman’s  page,”  he  said.  “If  she 
does  write  for  the  Post  she  will  submit 
her  material  to  the  editor  just  like  the 
other  writers.” 


Harry  T.  Saylor,  Post  editor,  who 
has  returned  to  the  Stern  papers  in 
Philadelphia  and  Camden,  N.  J.,  is 
acting  as  a  “sort  of  transient  editor,” 
Mr.  Backer  said.  He  will  commute 
between  those  cities  and  New  York 
“for  a  while”  until  the  new  publisher 
is  acclimated. 

Questioned  as  to  his  plans  after  the 
"transient”  period,  Mr.  Backer  said 
he  might  himself  become  editor  of  the 
Post.  A  trained  business  executive, 
he  leans  more  to  the  paper’s  editorial 
side  than  to  the  business  office. 

What  the  future  holds  for  the  Post, 
of  course,  only  time  will  tell.  To  draw 
a  simile,  Mr.  Backer  literally  has 
been  thrown  into  the  deep  water  of 
the  highly-competitive  metropohtan 
New  York  journalistic  sea,  to  sink 
or  swim.  He  shows  no  disposition  to 
drown. 
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Ink  Distribution 

gives  uniform  inking 
at  all  speeds  —  Better 
printing  —  Does  not 
flood  or  pale  —  Less 
spoilage 

Send  for  Catalog 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


1/  you  need 

circulation 
men — 


Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or 
to  fill  important  posts  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Cvculation  Managers 
Association  can  provide  you 
with  men  of  capacity  and 
ability. 

Address:  Secretary  •  Treas¬ 
urer,  c/o  The  Tulsa  World. 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 


SPARK  PLUGS 
FOR  PUBLISHERS 

Tk.  Employment  Division  of  the 
Netionel  Newspaper  Promotion  Asso¬ 
ciation  can  put  you  in  touch  with 
qualified  men  or  women  of  evaluated 
experience.  If  you  need  talent  to 
head  up  or  round  out  your  adver¬ 
tising,  sales,  circulation,  or  editorial. 
Promotion  Department,  please  write 
in  confidence.  (No  fees.) 

NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER 
PROMOTION  ASSOCIATION 

Le«  Tracy,  Prom.  Mgr. 

NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGR.4.M 

ChairRiRn,  Employnunt  CuMmittuu 


High  Speed  Anti- Friction 

Unitube . Cox-O-Type 
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STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  PAULINA  STREET,  CHICAGO 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 


If  you  are  planning  sales  campaigns 
•ir  are  interested  in  these  territories 
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"NEWSPAPER  NEWS" 

The  only  journal  giving  the  news 
of  advertisers,  advertising,  publish¬ 
ing,  printing  and  commercial  broacl- 
casting  in  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land. 


Published  Monthly 
Subscription  rate  $1.50  per  year 
pom  free 

Warwkdr  Bldg.,  Hamilton  St., 
SYDNEY,  AUSTRAIJA 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEfIfC 


Topeka  Capital  Has 
60th  Birthday 

A  172-page  Sunday  paper  in  11 
sections  marked  the  60th  anniversary 
edition  of  the  Topeka  (Kans.)  Daily 
Capital,  July  16.  The  edition  cov¬ 
ered  the  social  and  industrial  progress 
of  the  community  during  Ute  past 
six  decades.  It  was  hailed  as  the  larg¬ 
est  newspaper  ever  printed  in  Kansas 
and  surpassed  the  Capital’s  Golden 
Jubilee  edition  of  164  pages. 

One  section  was  devoted  to  the 
“Capper  Family.”  including  10  pub- 
hcations  and  radio  stations  owned  and 
operated  by  Capper  Publications,  Inc. 
Besides  the  Daily  Capital,  the  Capper 
Publications  consist  of  the  Kansas 
City  Kansan,  Capper's  Farmer,  Kan¬ 
sas  Farmer,  Capper’s  Weekly,  Mich¬ 
igan  Farmer,  Ohio  Farmer,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Farmer,  Missouri  Ruralist, 
Household  Magazine  and  radio  station 
WIBW. 

U.  S.  Senator  Arthur  Capper,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Capital,  was  a  high  school 
boy  when  the  Capital  was  founded  60 
years  ago  by  Major  J.  K.  Hudson. 
Young  Capper  worked  as  printer,  re¬ 
porter  and  editor  of  the  Capital  while 
it  was  published  by  its  founder.  After 
a  varied  newspaper  experience,  in¬ 
cluding  New  York  and  Washington 
repKjrtorial  work.  Senator  Capper  hav¬ 
ing  previously  been  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Mail,  later  merged  with  the 
Kansas  Breeze,  acquired  the  Daily 
Capital  in  1901. 

Senator  Capi>er  was  host  to  15,000 
people  at  his  annual  birthday  party 
July  14,  at  Garfield  Park  in  Topeka. 
The  party  celebrated  the  seventy- 
fourth  birthday  for  the  Senator  who 
was  unable  to  get  to  Topeka  for  it 
because  of  the  press  of  affairs  in  Con¬ 
gress. 

All  age  groups  and  all  races  and 
creeds  were  represented.  Special 
carnival  attractions  were  imported  to 
add  to  those  already  at  the  park  and 
guests  had  free  admittance  to  all  and 
free  ice-cream  and  swimming. 

■ 

Newsman's  Account 
Of  Harlan,  Ky.,  Clash 

Editor  &  Publisher  this  week  re¬ 
ceived  an  eye-witness  account  of 
what  happened  to  one  newspaper  man 
when  State  Militia  and  miners  clashed 
at  Harlan,  Kentucky,  on  July  14  and 
eight  soldiers  and  miners  were 
wounded  and  one  killed.  Jack  C. 
Petree,  district  circulation  manager, 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel,  a 
Scripps-Howard  paper,  who  was  try¬ 
ing  to  take  a  picture  of  the  clash, 
gave  the  following  account  to  his  pa¬ 
per: 

“I  was  coming  down  past  the  Court 
House  when  some  soldiers  turned  into 
the  square  escorting  some  of  the 
pickets.  I  put  my  camera  up  to  my 
eye  and  was  starting  to  take  a  pic¬ 
ture,  when  a  soldier  pushed  me.  I 
had  the  camera  up  and  didn’t  see  him 
coming,  so  it  took  me  by  surprise. 
Then  a  captain  (he  had  two  silver 
bars  on  his  shoulder)  pointed  a  pistol 
directly  at  me  and  four  soldiers 
started  to  beat  me. 

It  was  four  against  one.  One  soldier 
hit  at  my  camera  with  a  pistol  while 
I  was  holding  it  in  my  hand.  Then  a 
corporal  took  the  camera  away  from 
me  and  tried  to  break  it  open.  I  went 
down  the  street  a  little  way,  then 
went  back  and  said  to  the  corporal, 
who  was  still  beating  on  my  camera, 
that  I  was  a  newspaper  man  with  a 
military  pass.  He  said,  T  don’t  give  a 
damn  about  the  pass,  and  you’ll  never 
take  another  picture  with  this 
camera.’  I  haven’t  seen  the  camera 
since.” 


C.  F.  GLADFELTER 

Charles  F.  Gladfelter,  an  executive 
in  the  purchasing  department  in 
charge  of  buying  newsprint  and  ink 
for  most  of  the  Hearst  newspapers 
until  his  retirement  four  years  ago, 
died  at  his  home  in  Scarsdale,  N.  Y., 
on  July  19.  In  1914  he  was  business 
manager  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Her¬ 
ald.  He  remained  in  that  position  un¬ 
til  1924,  when  he  became  business 
manager  of  the  Hearst  Chicago  Her¬ 
ald-Examiner. 

■ 

Roscoe  Chapman  of 
Rockford  Dies  at  71 

Roscoe  S.  Chapman,  vice-president 
and  director  of  the  Rockford,  Ill.,  Con¬ 
solidated  Newspapers,  Inc.,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Morning  Star  and  Register- 
Republic,  died  at  his  home  in  Miami 
Beach.  F^a..  Thursday  noon.  He  was 
a  charter  member  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

Mr.  Chapman  had  been  engaged  in 
active  newspaper  work  since  he  was 
employed  as  a  circulation  solicitor  by 
the  old  Rockford  Gazette,  Dec.  1, 
1886.  Following  that,  Mr.  Chapman 
was  active  in  laimching  the  Morning 
Star,  March  20,  1888,  personally  ob¬ 
taining  the  original  subscription  list 
of  1,800  names  for  the  paper. 

Shortly  after  the  Star  started  he 
transferred  to  the  business  depart¬ 
ment  where  he  became  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager  in  1890,  then  business 
manager  in  1894,  a  position  he  held 
until  1928  when  the  paper  merged 
with  the  Register-Gazette. 

With  this  consolidation  Mr.  Chap¬ 
man  became  vice-president  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  retaining  these  posi¬ 
tions  when  the  firm  consolidated  with 
the  Daily  Republic  in  1930. 

Mr.  Chapman  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Mary  Duff  Chapman,  a 
son,  Russell  who  is  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  newspapers,  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  Eugene  L.  Hall,  and  a  brother. 
Burton  E.  Chapman. 

He  had  been  active  in  affairs  of  the 
ANPA  and  the  Inland  Daily  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  Rotary,  a  32nd  de¬ 
gree  Mason  and  a  Past  Exalted  Ruler 
of  Elks. 

BOTH  SIDES  REST 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  July  20 — Just  95 
court  days  after  the  start  of  the  Water¬ 
bury  million  dollar  conspiracy  trial, 
both  state  and  defense  rested  and. 
after  hearing  motions  for  directed 
verdicts  from  counsel  representing  19 
of  the  20  men  now  on  trial.  Judge 
Ernest  A.  Inglis  adjourned  court  un¬ 
til  Aug.  1.  At  that  time  he  will  pass 
on  the  motions  and  if  they  are  denied, 
counsel  for  both  sides  will  prepare  to 
argue  their  cases.  The  end  of  the 
testimony-taking  came  as  a  dramatic 
climax.  The  defense  had  spent  13 
days  during  which  time  three  of  the 
defendants  took  the  stand  in  their  own 
behalf.  The  trial  is  a  result  of  an  in¬ 
vestigation  by  Waterbury’s  extraor¬ 
dinary  grand  jury  which  was  inspired 
by  revelations  of  municipal  graft  in 
the  Waterbury  Republican  and  Amer¬ 
ican. 

■ 

ENDORSED  BY  GUILD 

The  Newark,  N.  J.,  Newspaj>er 
Guild  on  July  13  unanimously  en¬ 
dorsed  Joseph  F.  X.  Reilly,  city  editor 
of  the  Newark  Star-Eagle  and  a 
charter  member  of  the  guild,  for  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  city  commission  to 
fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Michael  P.  Duffy  as  director 
of  public  safety.  Reilly,  a  newspaper¬ 
man  since  1912,  has  served  on  the 
editorial  staffs  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  old  Newark  Evening  Star. 


Report  Great  Success 
Of  N.  C.  Advertising 

J.  L.  Home,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.)  Telegram  and 
chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Con¬ 
servation  and  Development,  stated 
this  week  that  the  State  advertising 
campaign  was  bringing  millions  of 
dollars  of  new  money  into  North 
Carolina  and  putting  it  into  cir¬ 
culation. 

He  said  that  according  to  figures 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  travel  business  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  last  year  amounted  to  $64,350,- 
000,  an  increase  of  $29,000,000  over 
the  previous  year.  He  added  that 
gasoline  tax  collections  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $1,200,000  over  the  normal 
consumption  by  North  Carolina  cars, 
while  the  sales  tax  collected  from  visi¬ 
tors  from  other  states  amounted  to 
at  least  $1,000,000. 

Horne  said  the  State  was  getting 
back  $16  in  revenue  for  every  dollar 
invested  in  advertising. 

“We  do  not  claim,  of  course,”  he 
went  on,  “that  the  State  advertising 
program  is  responsible  for  all  this 
travel  business  in  the  last  two  years. 
We  are  also  convinced  that  the  money 
spent  on  advertising  North  Carolina 
is  an  investment  that  is  already  yield¬ 
ing  large  returns  and  will  continue  to 
yield  these  returns  for  a  long  time.” 

Paul  Kelly,  chief  of  the  State  ad¬ 
vertising  division,  reported  that  be¬ 
tween  January  and  June  30  his  divi¬ 
sion  spent  $31,000  for  display  adver¬ 
tising  and  its  advertisements  were 
carried  in  publications  having  a  total 
paid  circulation  of  more  than  27,000,- 
000.  Requests  for  information  about 
the  State  are  coming  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds  through  the  mail  and  the  State 
exhibit  at  the  New  York  World’s  Fair, 
Kelly  said. 

12  ERRORS  ' 

On  the  theory  that  Detroit  baseball 
fans  should  see  just  what  12  errors 
in  one  game  between  the  Detroit 
Tigers  and  Boston  looked  like,  H.  G. 
Salsinger,  sports  editor  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News  conceived  a  six-column 
banner  headline  with  12  errors  in  it. 
The  graphic  illustration  topped  a 
story  which  declared,  not  coimting 
the  errors,  “But  Perfect  Fielding 
Would  Not  Have  Won!”  As  a  sub¬ 
head  on  the  mis-spelled,  inverted,  and 
twisted  headline,  was  a  notation, 
“There  are  12  errors  in  the  above  line 
— count  ’em — but  as  go  the  Tigers  so 
goes  the  headline  writer.” 


WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 

Ad  Slang  Disliked  in 
Radio  Boll  Stories 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Have  just 
finished  reading  “Shop  Talk  at  Thirty” 
in  the  current  issue.  I  hasten  to  sec¬ 
ond  your  motion.  Apparently  the 
condition  you  speak  of  is  not  local 
as  the  Buffalo  dial  twisters  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  same  sort  of  thing  only 
with  a  different  sponsor.  Maybe  the 
owners  of  ball  clubs  are  back  of  the 
movement  in  an  effort  to  make  turn¬ 
stile  twisters  out  of  disgusted  dial 
twisters. 

Thank  goodness  the  boys  can  still 
sit  down  to  a  quiet  game  of  stud 
without  some  commentator  telling  all 
and  sundry  that  Joe  Doakes  held  five 
spades  in  one  hand  because  he  always 
fills  up  on  a  big  bowl  of  Wheaties 
every  morning. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Robert  A.  Martin, 
Buffalo  Times. 


_  f 

CLASSIHED 

RATES 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED"  , 

(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  time  —  .50  par  line 
4  times  —  .40  per  line 

"HELP  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Ordar) 

1  time  —  .90  par  line  ; 

2  times  —  .80  par  line 
4  times  —  .70  par  line 

"BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES" 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  Tima  —  .90  par  line 
4  times  —  .75  par  line 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  time  —  .90  par  line 
4  times  —  .70  par  line 

Count  fiva  words  to  line,  box  number  )• 
be  counted  as  three  words.  MiNimai 
space,  three  lines.  References  raqaird 
with  "Business  Opportunities"  and  otW 
ads  involving  sale  of  property  or  goods. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 

A  four  times  "Situations  Wanted"  ad  cs- 
ries  with  it  a  six-month  registration  in  IW 
Personnel  Service.  Applicants  are  raqii- 
tered  only  in  this  manner. 
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Newspapers  For  Sale 


Bargain — Old  established  weekly  for  iih 
Good  chance  for  young  printer.  Box  IS 
.lermyn,  Penna. 


Two  Excellent  Weeklies.  Old  establiiM 
Middle  Atlantic  .State  Unusual  propt: 
ties  of  class  rarely  offered.  $10,000  Irr 
payments.  Harwell  &  Fell,  2026  til 
Ave.,  Birmingham,  Ala.  Brokers  liia 
1910. 


Wyoming  daily;  exclusive  field;  groviit 
city;  $25,000  cash:  balance  tinu 
A.  W.  STYPKS,  MILLS  BLDG.,  SB 
FRANCISCO. 


:39-36  Daily  doing  $80,000.00  in  town  at 
15,000 — will  sell  whole  plant  for  $65 
000.00  only  $35,000.00  cash  no  otkc 
daily  there. 

MURRAY  K.  HILL  &  ASSOCIATES 
Newspapers  Brokers,  Nashville,  Tens. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  metftn 
No  lease.s  or  tradea.  Highest  referenev 
LKN  FKTGHNKR  AGENCY,  Nashville,  Mid 


Newspapers  Waefed 


VALUABLE  HOME  IN  THE  MOST 
DESIRABLE  SECTION  OF  LOS  ANGELIi 


offered  as  part  financing  for  small  dii-I 
or  weekly  by  alert  and  ambitious  nen 
liaperman  with  twenty-five  years'  expft^ 
ence  in  Metropolitan  and  small-city  P 
pers;  at  present,  lucratively  employ" 
Hope  this  offer  reaches  eyes  of  ovt« 
preparing  to  relinquish  publishing  eoM 
and  relax  in  sunny  clime.  Will  coniiw 
part  interest  if  involves  assuming  ach" 
operation  of  paper.  Box  6640,  Editor! 
Publisher. 

Connecticut  Weekly — 100  miles  N.  T.  Ciff 
in  town  of  10/20,000;  to  be  operot" 
personally  by  experienced  newspop* 
man.  Replies  held  in  strictest  of  "• 
fidence.  Box  6644.  Editor  &  Publii^ 
Daily  Newspaper  Wanted:  City  30,000  » 
100,000  east  of  Mississippi.  Ampk  ' 
nances.  Send  full  data  in  confidni* 

Box  6639^  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Substantial  cash  down  payment  wlU  || 
made  on  midwest  daily  by  experienw 
newspaper  man.  Box  65‘29.  Editor  • 
Publisher. 


CirealatioR  franotioB 


Successful  subscription  contests  for 
30  years.  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  C» 

Occidental  Building.  Indianapojis. _ 

More  money  for  newspaper  and  niaf^!!] 


mail  subscriptions.  CK.KTI^I' 
ILATION  CO..  P.  O.  Box 


from 

CIRCULATION 
Knoxville,  Tennessee. 


Diract*Mail  Sarviett 


Our  Process  Letters  are  taken  for  i>’ 
eommunirations.  Try  us.  n  1 

ing  service.  Perfect  Letter  Co,  3® 
2Ist  St..  N.  Y.  C. 
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HELP  WANTED  Sitaatioat  Waata4 

_ _ _ _ _ CircaUtiaa 

u  a»neri>ig  adirrtiumcnts  of  tlu  "Help - - - 

li’aoied"  '•*  adfisable  to  submit  Circulation  Manager — fourteen  years’  ea- 

■oties  of  references  rather  than  the  ongtnaU.  perience.  Age  34.  excellent  record  and 
cUies  terve  the  fnepose  and  avoid  possible  references.  Specialized  Home  Delivery 
■  „4‘ originals.  Systems.  Carrier  Promotion.  Box  6688, 

Editor  4  Publisher. 

^imbltlous  composing  room  foreman.  Beau-  Circulation  Manager — Unlimited  experience; 
i  tifnl  southern  city.  Prefer  energetic  man  specialist  in  boy  promotion  and  home 


Shop  at—  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —And  Save 

Vui  E^atpawal  Mtm  £faipawa(  6  5applwa  PrraMa  Samreag,  DetJen,  Smpply  B»mtm 
Ceatpotiag  Room  Eqaipmaat  For  Sola  Machaaieal  Eqaipmaat  For  Sola 

(1)  Model  C-3SM  Intertype,  serial  number  Latest  Bargain  List  Just  Out 

over  9700,  equipped  with  (3)  main  Maga  Big  savings  in  Liquidation  Pick-uns  nn  W. 
zines.  Tripod  Auxiliary.  (4)  Molds.  Mo-  built  Linotypes,  Intertypes  LuXws 

tor.  etc.  Practically  new.  Terms.  Newspaper,  Cylinder.  .Job  and  Automati 

PAYNE  &  WALSH  C'OKPORATION,  82  Presses;  Saw  Trimmers-  Stereotvne  Con 
Beekman  St..  N.  Y.  C.  posing  and  Bin.lery  Eouinmen^  WeU 


tnwn  of  30.000  to  100,000.  Must  delivery,  with  enviable  record  for  produc-  tor,  etc.  Practically  new.  Terms. 

Ln«  how  to  handle  men  firmly,  honestly  tion.  Will  locate  anywhere.  Best  of  refer-  PAYNE  &  WALSH  CORPORATION,  82 

and  diplomatically.  Must  have  keen  ences.  Box  6438,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

pride  of  Circulation  BUnager,  427  raar7iedri8“ years"’ 

nha^cs  of  coinposinR  room.  Kepiies  con  owa  .inisoa  Buy  Idnotypes,  Intervypes  from  practical 

Connecticut  publishers  of  two  state  monthly  °* _ ~ _ over.  Everything  for  the  composing 

mtgsiines  want  advertising  man  who  can  Circulation  Manager:  Unlimited  experience  room.  Linotype  Maintenance  Co.,  237 
produce.  Must  now  be  employed,  should  j„  promotion,  home  delivery,  office  Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y. 

hive  car.  Salary,  expe^es.  Write  fully  detail.  Qilt-edge  references.  Age  34; - — -  - - 

replying:  confidential.  Box  667o,  Editor  locate  anywhere.  Box  6660,  Editor  &  For  Sale.  One  intertype  electric  pot  com- 
i  Publisher.  Publisher.  plete;  or  will  trade  for  overhead  linotype 


produce.  Must  now  be  employed,  should 
hive  car.  Salary,  expenses.  Write  fully 
replying:  confidential.  Box  6675,  Editor 
t  Publisher.  _ 


Buy  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 
machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stock;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing 
room.  Linotype  Maintenance  Co.,  237 
Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y. 


Experienced  woman  between  the  age  of  25  Intelligent  young  circulator  with  business 
ind  35  to  handle  art,  music,  amusements  office  viewpoint  wants  berth  where  ability, 
tnd  have  general  charge  of  Women’s  fea-  brains,  and  loyalty  will  gain  reward.  Box 
mres  for  mid-western  daily  in  city  of  6642,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


tnd  have  general  charge  of  Women  s  fea- 
tares  for  mid-western  daily  in  city  of 
over  200,000.  Box  6650,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SitHofioiit  Wanttd 

Qfsnd  newxpaper,  most  attractive  city,  lAlorial 

warm  climate,  needs  broad-gauged  editor _  _ 

who  can  become  community  leader.  Al¬ 
though  no  stock  available,  we  believe  Cartoon  or  Feature  Editor,  28,  accept  and 


spot  ideal  for  man  who  has  cherished 
idea  ownership.  Communications  con- 
Idential.  Don’t  be  modest  in  reply. 
Box  6685,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


reject  with  best  of  them.  Newspaper, 
magazine  or  syndicate  connection ;  know 
what  public  wants.  Experienced.  Art 
school  trained.  Go  North,  Houth,  East, 
West.  Box  6655,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


plete;  or  will  trade  for  overhead  linotype 
or  intertype  motor.  Write  to  Clovis  News- 
.Toiiriial,  Clovis.  N.  M. 

Guaranteed  Rebuilt  Linotypes  &  Intertypes 
.See  HOOD  PALCO  CORP.  First 
225  Varick  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

LINOTYPE.  INTERTYPE  MACHINES 
All  models.  Completely  Rebuilt. 
Unotype  Supply  Co. 

335  Canal  Street  New  York  City 


»1  number  Latest  Bargain  List  Just  Out 

am  Maga  Big  savings  in  Liquidation  Pick-ups  on  Re¬ 
folds.  Mo-  built  Linotypes,  Iiitertypes,  Ludlows 

Job  Automatic 

TION,  82  Presses;  Saw  Trimmers;  Stereotype  Com¬ 
posing  and  Bin.lery  Equipment.  Write 

- -  for  ropy  today.  CRAFTSMEN  IWA. 

practical  ATLANTIC  AVE., 

8.  Large  HUSTON,  MASS. 

composrng  plant  and  will  sell 

Co  237  ^  46  62— $800.  1  Miehle  4-2 

29x41  ^  uanrTV*??’  ^  Optimus  4-3  roller 

_ M  J  Optimus  6-32x47 — $400 

not  com-  ®  bnotypes  $500.  Miller  Saw  with 

d  uLtX  ,a‘'  ’  -*250.  Proof  press  $85,  Mag“ 

avis  S  ,  Stones. 

unases  and  other  equipment.  Bargain 

_ prices  for  quick  sale  * 

financial  AGE 

Intertypes  132  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

w  Phone:  BEekman  3-6683 


Winted— Editorial  writer  for  aggressive  — - 

newtpaper  in  one  of  South’s  most  de-  Desk.  Leg,  Sports,  Wire,  23;  four  years 

lixhtful  cities  Must  have  fresh,  flexible  daily  experience;  ambitious,  go  anywhere. 

Tiewpoint  with  plenty  of  ideas  and  gen-  Box  6652,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

aine  interest  in  politics,  government  and  —  ^  -  ,  ' 

hamsnity  Gregariousness  desirable  in  Editor,  36,  experienced.  Publisher  large 
nrHer  to  become  a  leading  factor  in  the  weekly,  executive  medinm_^  sized  dailies. 


order  to  become  a  leading  factor  in  the 
community.  Box  6606,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lither. 

tinted;  At  once,  engraver.  Must  be  able 


Now  employed  metropolitan  midwest 
daily.  Seeks  editorship  small  daily  any¬ 
where,  prefer  chance  ultimately  invest. 
Box  6638,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


-  Junior  AutopUte  Caster,  Semi-Caster.  Os- 

LINOTYPE,  INTERTYPE  MACHINES  trander-Seyraour  Typehigh  planer,  iircn- 

All  models.  Completely  Rebuilt.  router^  in  good  condition.  Recently 

Unotype  Supply  Co.  Nashville  Banner.  Very  chean 

335  Canal  Street  New  York  City  NEW.SPAPER  PRINTING  CORP’N 

- — - -  - -  _  Nashville,  Tennessee 

Unotype  Machines  Are  Rebuilt  much  more  an  I  .  .  -  — 

economically  thru  our  specialized  service.  nresses  P  job  pres.ses,  Kelly 

Modernization  possible,  only  thru  STAR  ureases’  f  r'  J°bn  Thompson 

improved  parts.  Ask  for  details.  Linotype  nlants  hee^K*^*****  j  ^"*®r*yP6®'  complete 

Parts  Co..  203  Lafayette  St.,  New  York  mAchinfrv  x  GRAPHIC 

''••• 

Sllnsesn  WoiitaS 

ElUtorial  (ConfJ)  Heffelman,  406  W.  Pico.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


SitMatioM  Wanttd 

Editorial  (Giat'd) 


to  develop  and  print  pictures.  Cape  Cod  of  raccessful  suburban  weekly  de- 


^‘^^inve^gIte^**'  Macfcaalcal  Eqaipmaat  Woatad  ~ 

_ Box  6654,  Editor  &  Publisher _  Press— 16-page  used^ith  stereotypeTquip'- 

eamship  Job  desired  by  ambitious,  rapa-  J^sttiption,  price, 

ble  young  man  with  telegraph  desk,  _ "OX  6691,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

general  editorial,  linotype  experience.  w.ntaH  .  71  -  ~  -  — - 

Box  6533,  Editor  4  Publisher.  '"o'®?-  magazines,  motors, 

-  escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 


.Sttndard-Times,  Hyannis,  Mass. 

for  uk  We  have  position  open  for  first  class,  ex- 
Boi  15  perienced  photo  engraver  in  New  York 

Stite.  Write,  giving  experience  and 
. ,  qaalifications  to  Box  6645,  Editor  & 

abliiW  Publisher. 


sires  change.  Able  writer;  wide  experi¬ 
ence.  Steady.  Age  33.  Box  6554,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Editor  —  Small  publications,  metropolitan  Woman  Editor,  newspaper  experience,  de 


Steamship  job  desired  by  ambitious,  capa¬ 
ble  young  man  with  telegraph  desk. 


Sitaatieas  Woatad 

Advertisiat 


7.5.060  CLASSIFIED  LINES 

- tJAlNED  SO  FAR  THIS  YEAR 

I  town  n 

for  t65  pim  jjjg  ^^d  substantial  revenue  increases, 
no  otic  One  gf  the  best  informed  Classified  Man- 
neera  in  the  U.  S.  (now  employed)  seeks 
lATES  unusual  opportunity.  Metropolitan  ex- 
,  Toni.  perience.  Age  35,  gentile,  good  per- 

_  -onality  and  appearance.  Highest  refer- 

■  ences.  For  confidential  interview,  write 
Box  6686,  Editor  &  Publisher^ _ 

AdTertislng-Buslness  Manager,  employed, 

*  '-renw  ****'*  larger  field.  15  years,  copy,  layout, 
ujjf  promotions.  Leading  competitor  present 
'  field.  Box  6604,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Uvertiiing,  sales  promotion,  copywriting, 

1  year  direct  mail,  2  years  retail  selling. 

_ —  College  graduate.  Employed.  Box  6648, 

Editor  &  Publisher. 

most, - -  -  -  - 

ANOEU-*  ClissUled  Manager — 12  years’  experience, 
excellent  knowledge  telephone  selling, 
mall  iti-'l  credits.  Proven  record  of  production, 
inus  nevi  Box  6608,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
rs’  esfft.  _ _ _  _ _  __ 

^'empfoyS  ®**Play  Advertising  Manager  —  Sixteen 
s  of  ovtit  years’  experience  with  Metropolitan 
hing  ttm  newspapers.  Hood  organizer.  Age  36; 
ill  Mnlii*  “inrried.  Box  6535,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


If  Looking  For 

A  JOB 

In  Any  of  Those  Fields: 

Advertising  Management 

Circulation  Mechanical 

Editorial  Publicity 

Utilize  These  Services 
1.  Draft  a  four-time  ad  setting  forth 
your  qualifications,  and  send  it  to 
ua  with  payment.  (Count  five  words 
to  line;  40c  per  line  per  issue).  For 
a  month  your  message  will  reach 
prospective  employers.  Many  have 
been  placed  directly  in  this  manner. 
8  Fill  out  completely  (  i  n  c  1  u  d  i  n  g 
photo)  the  Personnel  application 
that  will  be  sent  you  upon  receipt 
of  ad.  This  application  will  be  kept 
in  our  files  for  six  months.  It  will 
make  your  record  available  to  the 
publishers  and  executives  calling 
upon  us  constantly  for  employees. 

3.  Better  act  now  to  eatch  our  dead¬ 
line  of  next  Thursday. 


c^al  Wvertlslng 
30, (K»  »|  Circulation 
Ample  1|  Editorial 


area,  nine  years  experience  reporting, 
desk  work,  advertising  public  relations. 
Box  6555,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial.  Young  man.  college,  practical 
experience  in  reporting,  make-up  and 
photograjihy.  Locate  anywhere.  Box  6589, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Features,  proofreading,  etc.,  for  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Also  sales  promotion. 
College.  25.  Prefer  Metropolitan  area. 
Box  6609.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Journalism  Graduate,  24.  Excellent  training 
in  reporting,  copy,  makeup,  feature  writ¬ 
ing  etc.  .Single,  travel  anywhere.  Best 
references.  Box  6490,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Mordaunt  Hall  for  twelve  years  on  the 
New  York  Times,  also  latterly  dramatic 
critic  of  the  Boston  Transcript,  and  be¬ 
fore  that  on  the  old  New  York  Herald, 
wishes  connection  with  newspaper  or 
magazine,  either  as  feature  writer,  repor¬ 
ter,  drama  critic  and  editor  or  corres¬ 
pondent  abroad.  Summing  up  a  recent 
letter,  Frederick  T.  Birchall.  former  act¬ 
ing  manager  of  The  Times,  wrote  that  ho 
commended  me  unhesitatingly  ”to  any 
editor  seeking  a  loyal  assistant,  an  un¬ 
biased  and  attractive  writer  on  stage  or 
literary  topics  or  a  faithful  and  con¬ 
scientious  reporter  in  the  general  field 
.  .  .  speaks  fluent  French,  some  German 
and  Italian  ...  a  veritable  bulldog  on 
a  hard  story.”  Mordaunt  Hall.  31  West 
Eleventh  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

No  Super-Duper — .lust  a  young  bird  with 
the  ‘‘news  hug”  and  a  wide  personal 
background.  General,  writing  and  photog- 
raphv  experience.  Anywhere,  any  rea- 
.sonable  salary.  Write  to: 

PETER  S.  CONOVER.  STEI^BENVILLE,  O. 

Photographer:  8  years  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  last  4  years  chief  photographer 
metropolitan  chain.  Single,  27.  Locate 
anywhere.  Own  complete  equipment.  Also 
studio  and  magazine  experience.  Box 
6634.  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Publicity  Writer  for  a  Federal  Farm  agency. 
2.5,  seeking  connection  with  daily  news¬ 
paper  or  farm  publication.  University 
of  Minnesota  journalism  graduate  Box 
6520.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Reporter,  22.  .-eferences ;  Rutgers  Univers¬ 
ity  honor  graduate;  two  summers  on 
weekly:  know  editing,  will  travel.  Box 
6680.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Reporter,  23,  who  looks  on  newspaper  work 
as  life’s  vocation  wants  to  meet  editor 
on  small-town  paper,  willing  extend  youth, 
intelligence  for  a  chance.  Advertising, 
selling  experience.  W.  Dworschak,  1695 
Hoe  Ave.,  Bronx.  N.  Y. 


sires  opportunity  with  magazine.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Box  6.551,  Editor  &  Piib- 
lisl^e'r. 

Situatioat  Waated 
General  &  Adminiitrative 


Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  us 
your  needs.  Montgomery  &  Bacon,  To- 
wanda,  Penna. 

Wanted:  Cutler-Hammer  newspaper  dis¬ 
patch  conveyors.  Give  full  description 

v"**  P"'"*-  Editor  4 

Publisher. 


Wanted  to  buy-  -Duplex  Rotary  mat  scorcher 
„  _  „  .  S,"*?  ?  complete  4  pp.  unit  for  Duplex 

Do  You  Need  a  Tubular  Press.  Address  Box  6689,  Editor 

4  Publisher,  stating  prices  and  condition. 

BUSINES.S  GETTER?  —  --  --  —  - - -  . 

Newspaper  Machiaist 

an  .Advertising  Manager  or  an  Assistant  Mnvinir  ' 

to  the  Publisher  who  not  only  knows  how  and^sterentvn*’  l^easroom 

_ _ J  1.../: _ _  “OO  Stereotype  equinment.  Ca  l  RRekin„n 


BUSINES.S  GETTER? 


--an  -Advertising  Manager  or  an  Assistant 


to  supervise  and  direct  business-getting 
but  who  participates — goes  after  it — • 
closes  it? 

If  so,  whv  not  make  your  objective  a 
man  with  an  outstanding  record?  One 
who  has  worked  his  way  from  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  newspaper  salesmanship  to  the 
top. 

A  young  man  in  his  early  forties  with 
health,  vigor  and  personality — now  con¬ 
nected  with  one  of  the  most  successful 
publishing  concerns  in  America — with 
years  of  performance  in  building  local 
and  national  business  for  newspapers — 
attested  by  the  figures. 

If  you  are  interested.  I’ll  be  glad  to 
come  and  tell  you  the  whole  story. 


Address  Box  6670,  c  o  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Accountant.  Three  years  in 
chargt-  accounting  department  South 
west  newspaper  chain  dailies — weeklies; 
three  years  accounting  department  head 
for  medium  (N.  .1.)  daily.  Tax  expert, 
credit  and  collections.  Locate  anywhere. 
Minimum  $40.  Box  6540.  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


and  stereotype  equipment.  Call  BEekman 
S^N^’ Y^C  t'alayette 


Situatioai  Wanted 
Meckanical 

Mechanical  Superintendent-Composing  Room 
Foreman.  Now  employed  as  such.  Can 
reiliice  costs,  co-ordinate  departments. 
A-l  references  Box  6687,  Editor  4 
I’liblisher. 

Photo-Engraver,  News-Photographer  desires 
to  contact  imblisher  who  will  furnish 
floor  space  for  Engraving  Plant  and  con¬ 
tract  for  reasonable  amount  of  Engraving 
and  Photography.  Plenty  experience 
both  departments.  Write  Box  6.510.  Edi 
tor  4  Publisher. 


Fhete-Eaqraviag  Equipmeat  For  Sale 


Photo  Engraving  Equipment 
complete  film  plants 
Cbemco  PhotoProdnets  Company 

230  W.  41st  Street  New  York  City 

Complete  Photo  Engravers  Equipment 
chemicals  and  supplies,  manufacturers 
and  distributors.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  DOUTHITT  CORPORA’ITON 
650  W.  Baltimore  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment,  Metal,  Cbem- 
iMls  and  SuppUes.  Plants  of  Either 
.New  or  Used  Equipment.  Manufacturers 
of  Cellocoat  Cold  Top  Enamel. 

E.  H.  WALKER  SUPPLY  CO. 

1315  14th  St.,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DuPont  8068 

Photo -engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBAROER  CO 
110  Fulton  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

-New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 

Tasope’,  world’s  largest  builders  of  com¬ 
plete  photo-engraving  plants.  Precision 
built,  low-cost  equipment  for  daily  or 
weekly.  Complete  instruction.  Cash  or 
terms.  Catalogs  free,  DEPT.  A,  TASOPE’ 
Bldg.,  -Aurora,  .Mo. 


Press  Room  Equipment  For  Sole 

Modern  Goss  low-constmction  unit  type 
jiresses,  arranged  with  underneath  or 
end-roll  feed.  Available  in  6-unit,  double 
sextuple,  ortu|>le,  sextuple,  quadruple,  or 
unit  capacity.  (22'H'’  cutoff).  May  be 
seen  ill  operation.  For  further  informa 
tion  apply  R.  HOE  4  CO.,  910  E.  138 
•ST..  N.  Y.  C. 


for 


PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
Editor  4  Publisher 


Society  Editor  24.  8  years  experience  met-  Pressman-Stereotyper,  employed,  wants  For  Sale:  OS  Chandler  4  Price  Jobber,  re- 


1700  Times  Bldg.,  Times  Sq.. 


ropiditan  area  daily;  desk  work,  art  lay¬ 
outs.  etc.  Anywhere.  Box  6541,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 

(Metre  Situations  Next  Column) 


change  either  combination  or  straight 
press.  Twenty  years  us  foreman.  Refer¬ 
ences.  .Must  be  permanent.  Union  or 
unorganized.  Box  6515.  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


cently  rebuilt  by  Tompkins.  First-class 
condition,  solid,  new  gears,  cams.  Runs 
perfect.  Platen  solid  $150.  This  is  a 
buy — no  junk.  Record  Printing  Co., 
frrand  Rij|)if|s,  Michigan. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


NOT  OFTEN  does  this  writer  have  to  sympathy  for  the  sufferers  and  their  still  to  find  the  formula  which  would  aries  'coinmut^  across  the  AtW’ 
bring  his  stick  down  on  journalistic  potential  benefactors.  And  we  were  send  the  Daily  Mail  rocketing  over  bringing  to  Britain  the  American  d« 
knuckles.  He  does  not  like  that  form  sorry  to  see  the  conscientious  work  of  the  million  circulation  mark.  Pulitzer  that  volume  circulation  was  thi 

of  fun,  and  he  sees  the  pathologist,  a  scientist  whose  and  Hearst  had  found  it  in  New  York  j^gy  jbe  advertising  Golconda,  and 
Funny  fewer  genuine  occa-  work  is  of  inestimable  value  to  his  and  neither  liked  a  million  a  day  after  jbc  British  took  well  to  the  idea 


ever  seen  —  not  barring  Hearst  « 
Pulitzer  in  New  York  nor  the  dayso 
gunplay  in  Chicago. 

We’ve  never  heard  that  guns  wer- 
used  in  London,  and  would  doubt  i 
seriously,  but  there  was  no  lack  d 
folding  money.  Advertising  mission¬ 
aries  commuted  across  the  Atlanti 


«  r  Wr  nn  ^ions  for  it  than  most  colleagues,  belittled  even  by  the  h..- 

’  of  the  volunteer  press  plication  of  a  humorous  headline,  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  was  con-  ®  ®  °  ^  ‘  ^  i 

critics  who  keep  his  Pathological  research  is  vital,  and  it  is  servative  and  its  volume  would  not  h 

desk  well  papered  today  routine  in  all  good  hospitals,  support  circulations  in  seven  figures.  P^®®®  ®  ^  ®  ^  ® 

Usually  what  offends  both  before  and  after  operations.  It  The  British  press  which  made  the  ®  j  ^ 


ed  even  by  the  im-  the  books  were  added.  Advertising 
humorous  headline,  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  was  con- 


with  clippings.  Usually  what  offends  both  before  and  after  operations.  It  The  British  press  which  made  the  ♦  bl  and  largel  audited  R  ■ 

these  friends  are  bobbles  in  the  rou-  isn’t  humorous  reading  to  the  operat-  “tradition”  was  an  alert  operation.  It  ,  '  ,1, 

are  no  longer  bought,  but  are  held 


New  York  papers  carried  generally  can  undo  years  of  efforts  by  the  doc-  social  ferments  that  were  not  served  Times  prove,  and  often  sufi 

similar  stories  about  a  simple  opera-  tors  to  bring  their  preventive  skill  by  newspapers  written  for  readers  of  Keeps  the  cessfully.  They  pull 
tion.  An  ambulance  driver  noticed  a  into  play.  So  let’s  keep  illness  off  the  the  journals  which  »  j-*-  their  punches  in  t 

small  growth  on  his  cheek.  Possibly  funny  side.  Pooular  had  made  the  tradi-  1936  Crown  crisis  i 

his  close  association  with  medical  *  *  *  ■  tion.  Ireland  in  1914  a  manner  difficu| 

people  makes  him  more  conscious  “THERE  APE  still  a  few  British  Press  Came  confronted  the  gov-  for  Americans  to  understand,  but  na 

than  the  ordinary  layman  of  bodily  journalists  carrying  on  the  great  Naturally  ernment  with  a  prob-  at  all  obscure  to  Britons  in  powa 

abnormalities.  Or  perhaps  one  of  the  tradition  of  the  days  when  British  lem  more  dangerous  Possibly  they  knew  what  they  wer 

surgeons  who  ride  the  wagon  with  jounalism  was  not  any  bi  the  long  series  of  Irish  doing  all  the  time,  or  thought  the; 

him  suggested  that  it  be  looked  at.  Ancnt  merely  literate  and  crises.  The  urbane  Victorian  and  did,  for  we  have  read  no  admissiff 

Anyway,  it  was.  The  "British  urbane  but  also  the  Edwardian  theories  were  no  longer  by  any  important  Briton  that  th 

The  medicos  peered  at  the  spot.  Tradition"  enlightened  and  adequate  to  meet  the  questions  which  policy  might  have  been  mistake 

then  took  a  sample  for  pathological  outspoken  in  the  demanded  answer  by  the  government  a  betrayal  of  a  tnist  higher  than 

examination.  The  M.D.  in  the  labora-  world.  There  are  of  George  V.  The  newspapers  which  respect  due  the  Crown.  The  supjMi 

tory  did  a  thorough  job  and  wrote  a  fewer  still  whose  chief  work  has  not  dressed  and  spoke  in  the  old  modes  sion  for  many  weeks  was  eviden 
200-word  report,  showing  carefully  been  more  for  the  American  than  the  were  no  longer  enough  for  British  regarded  as  a  patriotic  duty, 
the  possibilities  his  examination  had  British  public.  Among  these  few,  readers.  sort  our  own  papers  performed  in 

eliminated  and  pointing  to  the  correct  G.  T.  Garratt  is  a  man  to  watch.”  When  the  war  changed  everything  world  war  and  would  probably  ( 

diagnosis.  We  quote  from  an  appreciation  in  Europe  overnight,  the  stage  had  again. 

After  all,  it  was  only  a  common  ihe  current  Saturday  Review  of  Lit-  already  been  set  for  the  spectacular  It  may  be  from  circumstances  ^ 
wart.  Its  removal  was  simple,  the  erature  by  Garrett  Mattingly  of  rjse  of  Alfred  Harmsworth’s  (North-  that  that  Mr.  Mattingly  draws 
result  important  only  to  the  patient.  “Gibraltar  and  the  Mediterranean,”  a  cliffe,  then  Rothermere)  Daily  Mail,  disparaging  conclusion  about  curre 
There  was  no  story  except  the  Pathol-  new  book  by  Geoffrey  Theodore  Gar-  sji-  Max  Aitkin’s  (Beaverbrook)  Ex-  journalism.  It  is  hard  to  ccmwive,  ' 
ogist’s  report,  which  two  papers  ratt,  Ethiopian  war  correspondent  for  press,  the  Labour  Party’s  Herald,  the  instance,  that  Delane  would  have  s 
printed  in  full  with  all  of  the  technical  ^I'®  Manchester  Guardian.  Timely  as  Graphic  and  the  Mirror  tabloids,  on  that  hot  lid  for  long,  and  if  wer 
terms  that  sound  so  funny  to  lay  Ihe  book  seems  to  be,  we  are  more  Popular  education  had  moved  far  in  call  correctly,  the  first  journa 
people.  Added  was  the  sardonic  re-  interested  in  the  reviewer’s  observa-  a  century  and  the  millions  were  ready  voice  to  break  the  silence  J'® 
mark  that  “the  patient  recovered.”  tions  on  British  journalists.  for  a  journalism  in  their  own  idiom,  sensational  paper  s,  but  that  of  the  o 

Just  another  hot  weather  yarn,  to  be  English  journalism,  as  we  recently  Nevertheless,  we  do  not  believe  that  Thunderer  the  Times. 


Popular 
Press  Came 
Naturally 


mark  that  “the  patient  recovered.” 
Just  another  hot  weather  yarn,  to  be 
printed  and  forgotten.  We  didn’t 
think  so. 


Our  medical  friends  are  no  longer  fury  ago.  The  Times  had  no  competi-  probably  has  as  able  exponents  as  it  that  the  Times  s^ke  with  lit^ 
casual  about  “warts.”  Any  departure  ^  ^I*®  daily  field  in  the  provinces  ever  had,  though  not  so  many  of  them.  *'fd  authority  and  the  world  sw 

I _  _ ,  ,,  locn’- _ 1 _ _ _ _ _ rwn  .  .  r _ of  fViQf  Rrilain  ViaH  deal  VI 


of  ten  “warts”  are  that  and  nothing  cities.  It  had  no  competition  mains  largely  within  the  circle  which  tne  nation  was  tiooaea  witn  me 

more,  the  tenth  can  be  one  of  several  importance  in  London  until  the  rise  is  influenced  only  slightly,  if  at  all,  by  hidden  fac^.  i  •_  I 

forms  of  malignant  growth,  unidenti-  ^^®  Telegraph  about  the  same  the  popular  press.  might  philosophize  aplent;^| 

liable  except  by  painstaking  tests  of  Later  the  Post,  the  Westminster  The  latter  grew  in  England,  as  in  those  circumstances.  Immensely 

the  sort  the  fellows  kidded  in  print  Gazette,  and  others  in  passing,  were  America,  as  a  metropolitan  journalism  widely  circulat^  papere,  you 
this  week.  noted  for  the  literacy  and  urbanity  of  catering  to  a  highly  industrialized  suppose,  could  have  defied  any  p 

•  ♦  ♦  their  columns,  and  usually,  too,  for  mass  population.  These  millions  of  ernment  hint  or  business  pr^ 

enlightenment  and  forthrightedness  new  readers  were  not  readers  in  the  Probably  they  could  have,  but  tney 
WE  DON’T  KNOW  how  much  gen-  along  their  chosen  lines.  The  Times,  pre-war  days,  although  popular  jour-  not  dare  to  risk  the  resentment  w 
uine  progress  the  medical  profession  under  Delane,  was  often  at  odds  with  nalism  even  in  1914  had  attained  a  large  body  of  readers.  Nobc^y  » 
has  made  in  the  cure  of  cancer,  but  the  government,  but  so  much  was  it  strong  foothold.  The  tremendous  '^I’at  Jinuny  Atkins  would  thuik  o 
it  seems  to  us  that  feared  and  respected  that  it  got  news  growth  in  circulations  came  during  newspaper  which  printed  sew 
M.  D.'i  Urge  they  are  foUowing  the  regardless  of  official  favor,  and  often  and  after  the  war,  and  London  had  to  ab^nt  the  King,  and  no  million 
Early  possible  line  to-  exerted  a  profound  influence  on  na-  evolve  a  new  type  of  journalist  to  lotion  paper  cared  for  the  expe 

Examinations  seeking  to  tional  policy.  It  was  written  by  the  write  for  new  clients.  That’s  not  a  pleasant  idea  f« 

prevent  its  incidence  learned  for  people  of  their  own  class.  Between  the  lines  of  the  trade  jour-  democracy,  dependent  upon  a 

or  arrest  its  growth  with  seldom  a  concession  to  the  nals  serving  the  British  press,  we  get  and  uncensored  press,  and  we 
by  mging  people  to  look  for  an  im-  lighter  human  side.  The  Manchester  a  picture  of  writing  people  who  are  cerely  doubt  that  it  can  or 
mediate  examination  of  any  abnormal  Guardian  during  the  latter  quarter  of  much  closer  to  the  American  than  to  vail.  Somewhere,  in  England 
growth.  From  their  experience  they  the  19th  century  and  up  to  now  has  the  old  British  type  in  all  ranks  of  America,  somebody  always  pries 
declare  that  only  by  early  detection  maintained  a  tradition,  different,  but  the  popular  journals.  "That  transition  lid  off  and  the  truth  gets  out,  at 
can  the  progress  of  many  malignant  akin  to  that  of  the  old  Times,  in  that  has  been  marked  in  the  past  15  years,  approximately,  despite  the  su" 
forms  be  stopped  in  time  to  save  the  it  has  dominated  by  the  liberality.  It  was  about  that  long  ago  that  the  sionists.  That  has  happened 
patient  needless  pain  and  an  untimely  the  cogency,  and  the  literary  skill  London  and  many  provincial  dailies  enough  to  be  a  sort  of  nile 
death.  That  sounds  like  common  with  which  its  views  and  news  are  ex-  began  to  gather  themselves  into  great  democratic  government,  but  it 
sense,  and  it  has  received  plenty  of  pressed  rather  than  by  appeals  for  corporate  groups,  largely  financed  by  enough.  We  need  much  more 
newspaper  support.  wide  popularity.  public  investment.  ageous  forthrightedness,  both 

In  general,  no  medical  topic  is  a  Until  the  turn  of  the  century,  Lon-  Either  after,  or  because  of,  that  de-  and  in  England,  regardless  of 

more  ticklish  one  for  doctors  and  edi-  don  journalism  was  a  gentlemanly,  velopment,  there  came  a  great  expan-  temporary  impopularity  it  may 
tors  alike.  It  is  pleasant  to  say  here  scholarly  pursuit.  Fleet  Street  had  sion  in  advertising  volume.  And  that  duce  in  high  and  low  circles,  “ 
that  in  the  past  decade  the  press  has  its  Bohemianism,  to  be  sure,  but  it  led  to  the  stormiest,  most  competitive,  free  press  and  democracy  are  to  m 
handled  discussion  of  cancer  con-  was  leisurely,  urbane,  well-informed  and  most  expensive  fight  for  news-  side  by  side  to  health  and  not 
servatively,  intelligently,  and  with  and  homogeneous.  Northcliffe  had  paper  circulation  that  the  world  has  struction. 


newspaper  support. 

In  general,  no  medical  topic  is  a 
more  ticklish  one  for  doctors  and  edi- 


tine  of  getting  out  a  paper.  They  ing  surgeon;  it  is  as  serious,  as  ac-  knew  its  Europe  — a  continent  in  ’nolioioc  as 

are  errors  that  are  detected,  regretted,  curate,  and  informative  as  a  mathe-  which  the  crowned  heads  visited  'I  H  ’  A  f 

and  corrected,  if  a  correction  is  called  matical  formula  to  the  man  who  must  around  and  occasionally  laid  the  ^  merican  ye  ows.  ta 

for  by  the  circumstances.  We  see  no  be  guided  by  it  in  his  use  of  the  cura-  groundwork  on  which  their  belted  ‘  ®  ®  ^ 
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which  strikes  us  as  different.  We  ad-  paper  reader,  but  we  don’t  like  them  every  move  that  led  to  the  war,  but  ^  ♦  PPjP 

mit  a  bias  for  “straight”  rejxirting  of  when  they  hold  up  to  laughter  the  by  1914,  the  age  of  Britain  and  of 

medical  news.  Of  late,  we  have  seen  deadly  serious  work  of  people  who  British  journalism  that  they  stood  for  AS  FOR  SPEAKING  OUT,  nwie  o 
little  or  no  efforts  to  be  funny  in  writ-  are  fighting  disease.  One  story  like  was  being  pushed  aside.  the  big  circulation  papers  are  bash 

ing  of  the  ills  that  affect  people  or  that  making  fun  of  work  that  may  •  *  *  ful  about  advocating  national  policie 

their  treatment.  Until  this  week.  Two  mean  life  or  death  for  someone  else  LLOYD  GEORGE  had  stirred  up  th®*'*  directors  ap 

New  York  papers  carried  generally  can  undo  years  of  efforts  by  the  doc-  social  ferments  that  were  not  served  Times  prove,  and  often  si^ 

similar  stories  about  a  simple  opera-  tors  to  bring  their  preventive  skill  by  newspapers  written  for  readers  of  Keeps  the  cessfully.  They  pull 
tion.  An  ambulance  driver  noticed  a  into  play.  So  let’s  keep  illness  off  the  the  journals  which  »  j-*-  their  punches  in  t 
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irdonic  re-  interested  in  the  reviewer’s  observa-  a  century  and  the  millions  were  ready  voice  to  break  the  silence  w^  not 
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